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WHEATIES CONTEST Manufacturers, Association Heads 


ABC Affiliates Glad 
Network Has Been Sold | 


WBKES in Chicago Goes 
to CBS for $6,000,000; 
Terms of Sale Explained 


New York, May 25—Edward J. 
Noble, chairman of the board of 
American Broadcasting Co., and 
Leonard H. Goldenson, president 
of United Paramount Theaters, 
this week announced a plan for 
the merger of the two companies 
under the name of American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theaters 
Inc. 

A spot check of ABC affiliates 
found them generally relieved that 
the “for sale” sign has at last been 
taken down from the company, 
which they hope can now get back | 
to the business of running a radio} 
and television network. 

Announcement of the agree- 
ment, which is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the board 
of directors and stockholders of 
both companies, came after several 
days of negotiations (see separate 


' story on the merger on Page 8). 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 
replaced some time ago by United 
Paramount as the leader in the 
competition to acquire ABC, fig- 
ures in the merger as the pur-| 
chaser of WBKB, Chicago, for an | 
estimated $6,000,000. 


s Since both ABC and UPT own | 
television stations in Chicago, one 
will have to be sold to comply 
with FCC regulations. 

The new company, which is be- 
ing set up through an exchange of 
stock valued at nearly $25,000,000, 
will be headed by Mr. Goldenson 
as president, with Mr. Noble as) 
chairman of the finance committee. 
ABC will be a division of the new 
company. Robert E. Kintner, now 
president of ABC, will serve as 
president of that division. 

Five present ABC directors will 
be elected to the board of Ameri- 
can Broadcasting-United Para- 
mount. They are Earl E. Anderson, 
Robert H. Hinckley, Owen D. 
Young, Mr. Noble and Mr. Kintner. | 

(Continued on Page 69) 


Consensus of Macfadden Forum Is: 
Advertising Should Not Be Omitted 


Study Shows the Public’s 
Attitude on Many Aspects 
of Four Ad Media 


New York, May 22—A survey 
of what the public thinks about 
advertising reveals that a great 
majority of Americans are defi- 
nitely opposed to omitting adver- 
tising from magazines, newspapers, 
radio and television. 

The study, made by Macfadden 
Publications among 1,500 families 
comprising its Wage Earner Forum, 
included the question: “Would you 


be just as well satisfied if they left % 


all the advertising out?” More than 
85% said they didn’t want it 
omitted from magazines; 68% 
didn’t want it dropped from news- 
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papers; 59.6% opposed its omission 
from radio, and 47.6% said they 
wouldn’t want it scrubbed off TV 
screens. 


a Here are the percentages on| 
dropping advertising: 


MAGAZINES Total 
Yes Shiva sbbenekserdcektaawode 8.5% 
No : on : 85.9 
Don't read ones 4.0 
Not stated 16 
- at 
' 5.6% 

Yes, except local store ads 23.6 
T° wanes . 68.0 
Don't read . 0.5 
Not stated 2.3 
RADIO 
Yes . 32.6% 
) 59.6 
Don't listen . . 47 
Not stated -o ae 
aes 

eae iis -. -20.7% 
Meg aa 47.6 
eS eee 24.4 
Not stated . 7.3 


Forum members | wrote in their | 
own criticisms of advertising in 
response to the question: “Is there 
any type of advertising that you 
dislike or object to, or anything | 
about the way advertising is han- 
dled that you feel could come in| 
for some criticism?” 

Most frequently mentioned was: 
commercials interrupt too often, 
repetitious—18.6%. Then came: 
exaggerated statements, false 
claims—10.9%; cigaret ads—7.3%; 
unethical, poor taste in appeal or 
product—6.3%; liquor ads—6.2%; 
singing commercials—5.9%; take 
too much space—4.6%; boring, 
silly, insult to intelligence—3.6%; 
testimonials (ball players, glamor 
girls, doctors)—1.7%; miscellane- 
ous—3.8% ; not reported—43.9%. 


@ More than nine in ten of both 


7, husbands and wives (a total of 


3,000 individuals are in the panel) 
(Continued on Page 71) 


50000" IN STOCKS! 


> < FWWESH THES SENTENCE IM 25 WORDS OR LESS — 


r | 


STOCK PRIZES—This color page promot- 
ing General Mills’ and Merrill Lynch's 
unique stock contest will run in The Satur- 
day Evening Post and This Week Mag- 
azine. (See Story on Page 66). 


American Vitamin 


Plans $5,000,000 | 


| Tuesdays at 9:30 p.m., EDT—re-| 


Advertising Drive 


Los ANGELES, May 24—American | 


Vitamin Associates Inc. has an- 
nounced plans for nationwide ex- 
pansion which call for a $5,000,000 
advertising budget this year. 

The company has been market- 


| ing Thyavals and Orvita vitamins, 


and yesterday began distribution 
of a new product, Thyavals For- 
mula 621. 

Currently the company is con- 


ducting saturation campaigns in| 


radio, television and newspapers in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seat- 
le, Salt Lake City, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus and Dayton. Similar cam- 
paigns are starting in Lansing, 
Mich., Phoenix, Tucson and Fresno, 
Cal. Plans call for entry into New 
York and other eastern markets 
in the near future. 


s Promotion now under way in- 

cludes sponsorship of telecasts of 

the games of the Chicago White 
(Continued on Page 68) 


Air Views on Fair Trade Decision 


Radio-TV Sponsors | 


New York, May 23—The fair 
traders were not unlike the Dutch 


| boy at the dike last week. They 


Make Major Changes 


in Program Lineups 


New York, May 24—Spring in- 
ventory time finds many adver- 
tisers in the midst of major radio 
and television program changes. 

Three out of four of the night- 
time network offerings of Philip 
Morris & Co., never one to hesi- 
tate when a show fails to pay off, 
are not expected back in the fall. 

Effective June 5 the radio ver- 
sion of “Truth or Consequences,” 


|a pace setter in the rating sweep- 


stakes not so long ago, will be| 
replaced by “The Bickersons,” 
starring Frances Langford and 
Lew Parker. The CBS time spot— | 


mains the same. 

“The Racket Squad,” a new! 
crime busting film, will take over 
for “Truth or Consequences” on 
CBS-TV as of June 7. The com- 
pany has not committed a 
but Horace Heidt’s telecast (CBS) 
may be discontinued in the fall | 
in favor of a program starring 
Desi Arnaz and his wife, Lucille 
Ball. So far Heidt’s radio show 
(CBS) for Philip Morris seems | 
fairly secure. Biow Co. handles all 
these programs. 


e Another advertiser in the midst | 
of evaluating its radio-video line- 
up is General Foods Corp. Pro- 
grams which already have been} 
weighed and found wanting: “The | 
Goldbergs” (CBS-TV); “Aldrich 
Family” (NBC-AM), and “When 
A Girl Marries” (NBC-AM). 
“Who's Whose,” a newcomer in 
the audience participation field, 
has been signed to replace “The 
Goldbergs” (AA, May 21) through 
(Continued on Page 68) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Bothwell and Hamilton Agencies Affiliate 


| 


New York, May 25—W. Ear! Bothwell Inc. and Hamilton Advertis- 
ing Agency, Chicago, have arranged an affiliation, and will expand! competition, which we will con- 


| The Connecticut 


were trying desperately to stop 
the trickle of price-cutting loosed 
by the Supreme Court decision in 
the Schwegmann Bros. case, and 
even the optimists knew that the 
dam was likely to dissolve at any 
minute. 

In Connecticut, Attorney Gener- 
al George C. Conway didn’t wait 
for slow analysis—he said the 
State’s entire fair trade act, in 
force since 1937, was outlawed. 
Pharmaceutical 
Assn. promptly predicted bank- 
ruptcy for 25% of the state’s drug- 
gists. 

In New York, the Mayfair Out- 
fitting Co. disclosed plans to auc- 
tion $2,500,000 in TV sets, washing 
machines and refrigerators. Gerard 
I. Nierenberg, attorney for May- 
fair, told reporters Mayfair bought 


Difficulties of getting new fair 
trade legislation in Congress, and 
history of such law since 1914, re- 
ported on Page 2. 


the appliances from 20 independ- 
ent retailers in the city; that May- 
fair had never signed a fair trade 
agreement with any maker of the 
merchandise slated for auction; 
jand that the Supreme Court de- 
|cision cleared the way for the 
auction of the products, many of 
which were previously fair traded. 


@ The city’s appliance dealers 
were squawking in unison—the 
auction came too close on the heels 
of Monarch-Saphin’s successful 
sale (see story on Page 34). 

R. H. Macy & Co., one of the 
most persistent retail battlers 
against fair trade, studiously re- 
frained from comment while it 
“studied the decision.” Gimbel 
hich in pre-fair trade days 
used to engage in many a price- 
| cutting brawl with Macy’s, issued 
| a brief statement through its pres- 
ident, Bernard F. Gimbel, which 
said in part: “For 109 years, Gim- 
bel’s policy has been to meet all 


| their facilities here and in the Midwest and on the West Coast. Ray tinue to do.” 
| A. Washburn, for the past 10 years (until March of this year), manager, 


As for the fair traders, they 


| Chicago office of Calkins & Holden, Carlock, McClinton & Smith, has! varied between nominating alter- 


vise the agency’s operations in the Midwest. 


Anahist Switches from Foote, Cone to BBDO 


New York, May 25—Anahist Co., Yonkers, N. Y., has named Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn to handle its Anahist tablets and Anahist 


atomizer effective immediately. Foote, Cone & Belding is the previous | 


agency. Ted Bates & Co. retains Anahist new products developments. 


Cyma Co. Schedules Campaign for Honor Watch 


New York, May 25—As the forerunner of a fall schedule of ads for 
the Cyma Honor Award watch, Irving Berk Co. has placed two three- 
column ads in the New York Times Magazine May 27, and the Chicago 
Tribune rotogravure section June 3. In the fall, ads will run in Life, 
New York Times Magazine, The Saturday Evening Post, Vogue and 
others, featuring personalities receiving the Cyma watch. 


Eldridge to Join Sullivan, Stauffer as Exec. V. P. 


New York, May 


25—Clarence E. Eldridge has resigned as operations 


manager for General Foods Corp., effective about June 15, to become 
executive vice-president of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles. Prior 
to joining General Foods in 1939 he was vice-president and chairman 
of the plans board of Young & Rubicam. 

(Additional News Flashes on Page 69) 


| been elected a vice-president of W. Earl Bothwell Inc., and will super- native methods of doing business 


and bewailing the decision. 


@ William J. Murray Jr., chair- 
man of the board of McKesson & 
Robbins, told reporters: “The de- 
cision is a severe blow to the small 
retailer throughout the U. S. . .Un- 
til the full meaning of the decision 
can be explored, it is necessary 
that no one take any hasty action 
which would prejudice the position 
of friends of fair trade in the 
future.” 

A Bristol-Myers spokesman told 
AA: “Bristol-Myers has always 
believed and fought for fair trade 
and will continue to do its part 
in the principle and practice of 
fair trade. We're studying the situ- 
ation to determine what steps 
might be taken.” 

Henry Abt, president of Brand 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Fair Trade Forces Face a Tough Fight 
in Getting New Legislation Enacted 


WASHINGTON, May 23 
stroke of parliamentary genius, 
fair trade forces may be a long 
time putting through legislation to 
plug a gap in the Miller-Tydings 
Act blasted by the Supreme Court 
Monday 

From the time it was first con- 
sidered by a congressional com- 
mittee in 1914, resale price main- 
tenance has faced sharp opposition 
from the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which consider it inconsistent 
with the anti-trust laws 

Under NRA, resale price main- 
tenance became part of industry 
codes. But it got onto the statute 
books in 1937 only because it was 
a rider to the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, which President 
Roosevelt could not veto, 

With a White House veto avail- 


Barring a 


able, administration forces can al- 
most certainly fight off any effort 
to rush through special legislation 
legalizing the non-signer clauses 
which most observers consider 
vital to effective fair trading. 


@ It was these non-signer clauses 
which were struck down Monday 
when the Supreme Court ruled 
that the Miller-Tydings Act, per- 
mitting price maintenance “where 
state law permitted” did not con- 
template that a third party should 
be bound by contracts and agree- 
ments between two other parties. 
Before the court was a case in- 
volving Schwegmann Bros., a New 
Orleans supermarket accused of 
selling Seagram and Calvert 
whisky below the fair trade price. 
Schwegmann pointed out that it 
had never signed a fair trade 


agreement. The distillers relied on 
a section of the state law which) 
said it is “unfair competition” to 
“willingly or knowingly advertise 
or offer” a commodity below the 
fair trade price. 

The court’s decision hinged on 
a finding by six members that 
Congress visualized a “consensual 
element” in which contracts and 
agreements are “a cooperative ar- 
rangement, not a program whereby 
recalcitrants are dragged in by the 
heels and compelled to submit to 
price fixing.” 


e “If a distributor and one or 
more retailers want to agree, com- 
bine, or conspire to fix a minimum 
price, they can do so if state law 
permits,” Justice William O. Doug- 
las wrote in the majority opinion. 

“Their contract, combination or 
conspiracy—hitherto  illegal—is 
made lawful [under the Miller- 
Tydings amendment to the Sher- 
man Act}. 

“They can fix minimum prices 
pursuant to their contract or 


* Minimum estimated annual con 
sumption by the families added to 


metropolitan St. Louts since 1940 


aone reason enourny lo ve 


America’s 9th largest 


people in the 


examine 
market of 1,673.46 


light of new census figures 


the St. Louts 


adequate coverage . . 


New York -« 


More soap users by 241,379... 


other products as well. 


Has your advertising 


Chicago + 


OF SOARP* 


the added population 


gain since 1940 over the St. Louis you may have known. 
This bonus market the size of Miami, added to already- 


big St. Louis, means extra sales for soap and scores of 


placement kept pace with this 


important change in St. Louis? 


Now, more than ever before, it takes THE ST. LOUIS 
STAR-TIMES to provide the newspaper reach for 


for concentrated, low-cost selling 


with minimum waste or duplication. 


Get the facts. Ask a representative of THE STAR-TIMES 
or a member of The George A. McDevitt Compan) 


Philadelphia + Detroit 


agreement with impunity. 


“When they seek, however, to* 


impose price fixing on persons who 
have not contracted or agreed to 
the scheme, the situation is vastly 
different. That is not price fixing 
by contract or agreement; that is 
price fixing by compulsion.” 

For the minority, Justice Felix 
Frankfurter took an opposite view. 
Noting that the Miller-Tydings Act 
had been enacted to validate 42 
state laws already on the books, 
he pointed out that these state 
laws generally contained non-sign- 
er clauses. 

“The state laws would have been 
futile without the ‘non-signer 
clause,’ he wrote. “Not only is the 
view of the court contrary to the 
words of the statute and to the 
legislative history; it is also in 
conflict within the interpretation 
by the FTC and the Department 
of Justice, and by practically all 
persons adversely affected.” 


@ The legislative fight for fair 
trading goes back to 1914 when the 
American Fair Trade League, rep- 
resented by Louis D. Brandeis, 
later a justice of the U. S. Supreme 


9 HA | L L i 0 ni Court, brought 25 witnesses to sup- 
io the Stevens bill, then before 


the House interstate and foreign 
commerce committee. 


Further hearings in 1917 and 
1926 were indecisive, so fair 


traders turned to state legislatures. 
By 1936, when the Supreme Court 
| tossed out NRA, including codes 
authorizing price maintenance, 42 
states had fair trade laws. 

Former Sen. Millard Tydings 
(D., Md.) guided the fair trade 
bill through the Senate, and was 
instrumental in attaching it to the 
veto-proof District appropriations 
| bill. His success in putting over 
fair trading probably contributed 
toward the decision of the late 
| President Franklin Roosevelt to 
| try to “purge” Tydings in 1938. 


| @ In a renewal of the fair trade 
| fight, Rep. Emanuel Celler (D., 
| N. Y.) would undoubtedly play an 
important role. 

Though nominally a fair trade 
| supporter, Rep. Celler contended 
|in 1937 that the Miller-Tydings 
Act was a “coercive” law. The 
| Tydings bill was delayed in the 
House judiciary committee at his 
request. 
| At that time Rep. Celler—now 
chairman of the judiciary commit- 
| tee—said he feared the real pur-| 
| pose of the act would be to enable 
retailers to bring pressure on| 
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on your outings — 7” acu, portable 
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GOODYEAR CRIB AD—Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., through Kudner Agency, is 
running this full-color ad in Good House- 
keeping in June. The ad features the 
Carry-Crib, product of Bunny Bear Inc., 
Everett, Mass., and notes another use 
for Goodyear Vinylfilm. Bunny Bear, 
through Silton Bros., Boston, will run its 
own ads in seven magazines. 


manufacturers to fix prices at 
levels which would guarantee un- 
reasonably high profit margins. 

At the time he insisted that pric- 
ing agreements should be subject 
to veto of a federal agency. 

Last year, the anti-monopoly 
subcommittee of Rep. Celler’s 
judiciary committee received testi- 
mony from the Department of 
Justice and FTC calling for repeal 
of price maintenance. No action 
was taken. 


Ragsdale Heads Researchers 

John T. Ragsdale Jr., coordi- 
nator of technical service and mar- 
ket development of the organic 
division, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
has been named head of a new 
market research and product de- 
velopment section of that division 
of the St. Louis plastics and chem- 
icals manufacturer. 


_Book-of-Month Names Soroka 


Charles M. Soroka, formerly 
with American Broadcasting Co., 
has joined the advertising and pro- 
motion staff of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, New York. 
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Colins Miller & 
© Hutchings 


INCORPORATED 


AMERICA’S FINEST PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT 


207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 1. ILLINOIS 
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In New York uae Stores 
in 1950 spent 
$ ciiiieies 
more than 7 million 


in The News... the largest advertising 
expenditure in one newspaper, in one year, ever 
made by New York department stores 


NEARLY $1 million more than the second 


newspaper... $4 million more than the third... 
and $1.3 million more than all five New York 
evening newspapers combined 


ONE STORE’s expenditure exceeded $1 million... 
five stores ranged individually from $500,000 to 
$1 million...seven stores from $100,000 to $500,000 


FOR TWENTY YEARS New York department stores 
have paid more for News space... because 

The News delivers the most customers, the largest 
volume, at the lowest cost 


One 


newspaper 
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Sears Spent Record 
$28,764,000 in ‘50 
for Newspaper Ads 


’ Cuicaco, May 25—Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. spent a record $28,- 
764,000 for newspaper advertising 
in 1950, T. V. Houser, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of merchandising 
disclosed this week. The amount 
topped 1949's previous high of 
$25,238,000 by 14%, and marked 
the fifth consecutive year that 
Sears has invested a record amount 
in newspaper advertising. 

The company’s total expenditure 
for retail media reached $34,560,- 
000, as compared with $29,693,000 
over gain of 16.3%. 


last year, a 


~ Sick of Bum Art, high prices? 


\W $i buys the prestige of top agency art 
$1 for those you use 
brochure, STIVERS STUDIO 


for your ad under our repro plan. Select 
Recognized agencies, Natl 
67 MAIN ST. + SAN FRANCISCO 5. CALIF 


from 4000 subjects, pay 
L? Ad Mgrs. write for free 


Other media which shared the 
1950 expenditure included local 
radio, television and circulars. 

The newspaper expenditure was 
spread among 1,035 dailies and 
weeklies located in every state ex- 
cept Wyoming, where the company 
has no retail outlets. 

Mr. Houser pointed out that the 
newspaper dollar expenditure rep- 
resented about 83% of Sears’ total 
retail media budget. This approxi- 
mates the same per cent allotted 
for the past several years 


Kling Readies TV Series 


Kling Studios-United Broadcast- 
ing Co., Chicago, has completed the 
first in a series of half-hour TV 
films titled “The Old American 
Barn Dance.” The 35mm films 
feature Lulubelle & Scotty, Bill 
Bailey, Grace Wilson and Cousin 
Tilford. 


Wald Names Sidney A. Block 


L. Wald Co., Chicago manufac- 
turer of women’s suits and coats, 
has named Sidney A. Block to a 
public relations and sale promotion 
post. 


House Postal Committee Passes Rate Bill 
Increasing First Year Revenues $125,000,000 


WASHINGTON, May 24—-Members 
of the House post office committee 
agreed today on a rate bill which 
includes a 2¢ rate for postcards, 
1%¢ piece rate for bulk third class 
and three annual 20% increases on 
publications. 

Together with increases for in- 
sured mail and other special postal 
services, the committee bill raises 
$125,000,000 the first year, plus an 
additional $8,325,000 from each of 
the subsequent increases in sec- 
ond class. 

The committee split today on 
an amendment calling for a long- 
range investigation of postal op- 
erating methods, and will meet 
again June 6. Once a bill is for- 
mally reported, and clears the 
House rules committee, it is ex- 
pected to move quickly through 
the House. 


es Meanwhile, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission announced that 


it has approved a petition from 
Postmaster General Jesse Donald- 
son proposing to increase fourth 
class—parcel post, catalogs and 
books—about 25% Oct. 1. 

It is the second time in the 25 
years that ICC has had authority 
over fourth class rates that the de- 
partment has applied to the com- 
mission for increases. 

During three recent years, the 


department unsuccessfully sought | 


across-the-board increases (in- 
cluding fourth class) from Con- 
gress. Its petition with ICC was 
filed last October after the House 


appropriations committee threat- | 


ened to cut its funds unless it 
moved to eliminate an alleged def- 
icit from fourth class. 

The 2¢ postcard and 1%¢ piece 
rate for bulk third class were in- 
cluded in the rate bill which passed 
the House last year only to die in 
the Senate. 

In a message to Congress this 


The Oregonian 


FIRST in influence! 
FIRST in circulation! 
Daily. . 230,801 
Sunday 285,026 


FIRST in advertising! 


lowest in milline cost 


the Ore 


3 


than 


any 


other selling 
medium in 
the Oregon 
Market ! 


gonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Me Great Newspaper othe Mest 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC, 
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February suggesting $165,000,000 
in increases, President Truman 
proposed a 2¢ rate for postcards 
and bulk third class. The admin- 
istration plan had also provided 
for an immediate 50% increase for 
publishers plus two subsequent in- 
creases of 25% each. 


s The House committee has en- 
dorsed administration proposals 
for special services, including a 
provision authorizing the Postmas- 
ter General to set pay-as-you-go 
rates on special services in the 
future. 

The 20-20-20 increase plan for 
second class operates as a flat per- 
| centage addition to present pound 
|and zone rates. Last year’s abor- 
tive House bill carried new pound 
j}and zone rates which loaded the 
i eoenenes increase on nationally 
distributed newspapers and maga- 
| zines. 
| While the flat increase plan was 
supposed to preserve the same rel- 
ative rate preferences that have ex- 
isted among various types of sec- 
|}ond class publications for many 
years, the House committee voted 
to give “non-profit” publications 
additional preference by exempt- 

ing them from the proposed in- 
creases. 


| @ The committee's exemption ap- 

plies to non-profit publications of 
| religious, educational, scientific, 
| philanthropic, agricultural, veter- 
| ans, labor and fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

ICC’s approval of the 25% hike 

| for fourth class is expected to raise 
| about $105,000,000. In approving 
the department’s petition, ICC 
limited its endorsement of high- 
er book rates to rates “reflecting 
ascertained costs.” 

In its decision, ICC expressed 

‘doubt about cost data submitted 
by the department for books, and 
for “miscellaneous publications”— 
controlled circulation magazines 
which fall into parcel post because 
| they contain in excess of 75% ad- 
| vertising. 

Reviewing evidence submitted 

by Equipment Digest and Industri- 
;al Equipment News, which pay 
‘parcel post rates, ICC said there 
is “abundant” proof that the cost 
of handling business periodicals is 
considerably lower than the cost of 
handling other parcel post. 


@ It suggested that, in computing 
cost, Equipment Digest and Indus- 
trial Equipment News are entitled 
to the same formula devised by the 
department for computing service 
costs of other paper mail. 

ICC did not modify the proposed 
rate for the publications, however. 

Commissioner Hugh B. Cross is- 
sued a dissent charging that the 
department’s increases for parcel 
post are unduly heavy on shippers 
to distant zones, reflecting a faulty 
allocation of handling costs. 

During the ICC hearings, and in 
the course of Senate postal commit- 
tee hearings last month, spokes- 
men for smaller mail order houses 
contended that the sharp increase 
in parcel post and catalog rates to 
distant zones plays into the hands 
of Sears and Wards, which have 
branch stores, and are able to con- 
fine their mailings to local and 
nearby zones. 
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Comes summer. And when it's warm outside, people leave 
home, by the millions. They head for the Great Outdoors— 
by the millions. 


To reach these out-of-home multitudes, wise advertisers hit 
the road with billboards and transit ads, fill the air with sky- 
writing and blimps — $126,000,000 worth, last year. And 
they're so right. But at best, these dollars buy only quick 
impressions. 


Not so with radio, truly an outdoor medium, and one of the 
biggest. You can take it with you—and people do, by the mil- 
lions. Radio’s in the car, at the beach, in the cabin, on the 
porch, on the boat. Radio’s everywhere. It’s the biggest single 
outdoor sport, played for hours on end. 


If you want sustained impact in pursuing these millions with 
your message, consider: In the country’s biggest market, for 


igsest Outdoor Sport 


* Pulse of New York: Out-of-Home Listening, Feb. 51 and Aug. "49 


p< 58 
A. 


eh 


example, total average audience, including at-home and out- 
of-home listening, rises with the thermometer.* National retail 
sales are higher, too. ; 

Add it up: it’s logical to use summer radio. And, to help your 
sales mount with the mercury, it’s mighty logical to use the 
Mighty Stations in the Mighty Markets—those represented by 
NBC Spot Sales 


WNBC New York 

WMAQ Chicago 

WTAM Cleveland 
WRC Washington 


KOA Denver 

KNBC San Francisco 

WGY Schenectady- 
Albany-Troy 


NBC Spot Sales 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Hollywood 
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Quality Importers Extends Welch Wine Push 


New York, May 24—Initial re- 
action to a concentrated newspa- 
per advertising campaign intro- 
ducing Welch's wine here (AA, 
May 21) has been so outstanding 
that Quality Importers Inc., na- 
tional distributor, has added car 
ecards and radio and TV spots to 
its ad schedule 

An independent survey, accord- 


ing to the company, indicated that 
the promotion—forerunner of an 
expansion into other markets—re- 
sulted in almost 75% distribution 
in package stores in the New 
York-New Jersey area. 

The campaign, through Al Paul 
Lefton Co. here, led off with large 
space ads and the same hard-hit- 


ting approach that whisky pro- 
ducers have been using. 
Col. Henry C. Kaplan, chair- 


man of Quality Importers, credited 
the advertising campaign with the 
wine’s acceptance. He said it was 
so impressive that it “will help 
the entire sweet wine business and 
make the trade realize the possi- 
bility of building volume and prof- 


its in the sweet wine classifica- 
tion.” 

Future advertising plans for 
Welch's wine include expansion of 
radio and point of sale coverage. 


Standard Outdoor Elects 


Standard Outdoor Advertising 
Inc. has reelected its three officers. 
They are: President, Edward C. 
Donnelly Jr., John Donnelly & 
Sons; vice-president and secretary, 
Parker James, Standard Outdoor 
Advertising, and treasurer, J. A. 
Zimmer, Central Outdoor Adver- 
tising. 


Robert Arbib Jr. Joins K&E 
Robert Arbib Jr., formerly with 
Cecil & Presbrey and Grey Adver- 
tising, has joined Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, New York, as a copywriter. 


Advertising Age, May 28, 1951 


Production of FM-AM Table Model Radios 
Doesn’‘t Equal Public Demand. Survey Says 


WASHINGTON, May 22—There are 
insufficient FM-AM table model 
radios to meet public demand, ac- 
cording to results of a survey re- 
cently completed by the nation’s 
FM broadcasters. 

Made under the direction of the 
FM department of the National 
Assn. of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, the survey covered 
the period from April 1 to May 1, 
1951. The report states that 36 of 
the 41 distribution areas queried 
(88%) reported manufacturers’ 
shipments of FM-AM table model 
sets are inadequate. 

Of the distributors interviewed, 


"They spend the most 


Copyright 1051 
The New Yorke 


where the most is spent” 


“Darling! | had no idea you were such a good credit risk.” 


82°% of THE NEW YorKER’S circulation is concentrated in the 41 city-trading areas where 


most of the retail dollars are spent. 


And 


in those 


NEW YORKER subscribers among the most profit- 


able customers—a fact proven many times by 
checking charge accounts . . . one reason why 


America’s shrewdest retailers spent more than 


41 richest areas, top stores rate 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


No. 25 WEST 43n0 STREET 


NEW YORK, 18, N. Y. 


a million dollars in THE NEW YORKER in 1950. 


They spend the most where the most is spent. 


SELLS THE PEOPLE 


OTHER PEOPLE FOLLOW 


29% declared their need for these 
models would be greater during 
the remainder of the year than in 
1950. Estimated periods of short- 
age vary from one to six years, 
with 51 distributors saying they 
have been unable to meet demands 
for an average period of 14 
months. 


@ Sixty distributors reported that 
demand for the table models ex- 
ceeds the supply. According to the 
report, the majority agreed that 
demands for this set are propor- 
tionately greater than for any of 
the other types included in the 
inquiry. The others were: AM 
only; FM only; FM-AM-phono- 
graph; TV only, and TV-FM. 

Forty-three per cent said their 
needs for the sets would be the 
same as last year; 19% failed to 
answer the question, and 9% in- 
dicated they will need fewer of the 
FM-AM table models during the 
remainder of the year. 

The survey indicates that 70% 
of the 123 distributors believe the 
demand for FM _ reception is 
greater in rural than in metropol- 
itan areas. Among the reasons 
given were: Better reception in 
rural areas; manufacturers’ ship- 
ping a greater percentage of FM 
output into non-TV areas; FM 
provides coverage in many small 
towns located from 40 to 50 miles 
beyond the range of major net- 
work reception, and the existence 
of state-wide FM networks. 


s According to the report, the fol- 
lowing factors were given by those 
distributors who reported no short- 
age of FM receivers: Duplication 
of AM programs on FM stations 
and the fact that comparatively 
short periods of operation of some 
FM stations discourages the pub- 
lic from buying FM receivers. 

Copies of the complete survey 
may be obtained from the NARTB 
public affairs department, 1771 N 
St., Washington 6. 


Industrial Surveys Co. 

Appoints K. R. Hasenyager 
Industrial Surveys Co. has ap- 

pointed Keene R. 

Hasenyager cli- 

ent servicing 

supervisor in the 

company's New 

York office. 
Prior to joining 

Industrial Sur- 

veys, Mr. Hasen- 

yager had, for 15 


years, been asso- be 
ciated with A. C. 

Nielsen Co, 

where he was K. Hasenyager 


engaged in client 
servicing for food and drug com- 
panies. 


United Fruit Publishes 
Bi-Lingual Employe Magazine 

United Fruit Co., New York, has 
begun publication of a new bi- 
monthly employe magazine, “U. 
F. Report.” The 81x11” magazine, 
done in picture-story style, with 
texts in English and Spanish, fea- 
tures United Fruit’s activities and 
operations. It supplements the 
company’s personnel magazine, 
“Unifruitco,” and is available upon 
request to stockholders, schools, 
libraries and others interested in 
Middle America. 


Jack Clenaghen Leaves Agency 

Jack Clenaghen has sold his 
stock interest in Allen & Clena- 
ghen, Portland, Ore., agency, to 
Don Allen, president, and Irvin 
Walsh, treasurer. The agency name 
and organization will remain un- 
changed. Mr. Clenaghen has an- 
nounced no future plans. 


f. - Morrison Named A. M. 

. E. Morrison, district sales rep- 
amen in Winnipeg of Alumi- 
num Goods Ltd., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Toronto cooking utensil and ster- 
ling silverware manufacturer. 
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They laughed 


when | sat down to call— 


but now they all Say it with 
r FLOWERS-BY-WIRE 


The boys roared when I wired flowers to Tom Marshall 


of Acme Products. He had just become a proud papa. 


But the next day his receptionist rolled out the red rug, whisked me 
into his office. Arranged in a vase on his desk, those flowers started the 
ball rolling my way. Tom liked that extra touch of thoughtfulness. I sailed 


out of his office on a cloud, with a good order in my pocket. 


So I had the last laugh. But they've learned. 
Now they all say ic with FLOWERS-BY-WIRE! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


FLOWERS ARE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS 
On opening days * ON anniversaries + on special events + asa ‘thank you” for the 
order + on almost any business occasion + for those at home when you're away 


You can wire flowers to anywhere... from anywhere... more than 15,000 F.T, D. 


and Interflora Member Shops at your service! 


Look for the famous F.1.D. Mercury Emblem. 
It identifies the right shops! 
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Allen Wrisley Promotes Four 
George A. Wrisley, manager of 
private brand sales of Allen B. 
Wrisley Co., Chicago toiletries 
manufacturer, has been promoted 
to general sales manager and L. 
Norton Wrisley has been named as 


his assistant. M. P. Rosenthal, sales 
manager of the grocery division 
sales, has been named manager 
of the special sales division, and 


R. E. Tyriver, field sales manager, 
succeeds Mr. Rosenthal 


DVERTISERS 
AGENTS © CLIENTS 


The continuous hazards of LIBEL, Invasion 
of Privacy, Plagiarism, Piracy and Viola- 
tion of Copyright — all are EFFECTIVELY 
INSURED by our UNIQUE cover which takes 
the sting out of these claims — and its 
cost is almost nominal! 


WRITE FOR OFTAILS AND RATE 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Ingarance Exchange Kansas City Meo 


| ‘No Serious Conflict?’ Sale of ABC 
May Hinge on Answer to That Query 


(See other story on Page 1) 

WASHINGTON, May 24—When 
United Paramount Theaters and 
American Broadcasting Co. ask 
permission to merge, the Federa! 
Communications Commission will 
have to decide the role the movie 
industry is to play in TV. 

Last March, FCC issued a policy 
statement which indicated that the 
movie industry will be admitted— 

| provided it can show that there is 

“no serious conflict of interest” 
which prevents it “from utilizing 
television to its utmost.” 

Before approving a merger of 
| ABC and the theater group, FCC 
| will undoubtedly hold hearings to 
determine whether a firm with 
large theater investments can be 
expected to promote radio and TV. 

In its statement last March, 
FCC addressed itself directly to 


film producers who have withheld 
first-run films, topnotch talent and 
popular stories from TV. FCC said 
this behavior suggested that con- 
flicts of interest would be decided 
against television “where the in- 
vestment in the motion picture part 
of the enterprise is greater than 
in the television properties.” 


@ In the course of the hearing, 
FCC may dig into Paramount’s 
past anti-trust troubles. While 
United Paramount Theaters is a 
new firm, created under consent 
decree, FCC’s official policy is 
that anti-trust offenses “raise suf- 
ficient question regarding char- 
acter to merit further examina- 
tion.” 

It has been argued, FCC said 
recently, that there is no need or 
basis for the commission to dis- 


qualify applicants because they 
have been involved in violations of 
the anti-trust laws since the com- 
mission has means of preventing 
the growth of monopolistic prac- 
tices in radio. 


@ It is well known that once cer- 
tain practices develop, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult in applying cor- 
rective measures to restore the 
situation to the same healthy con- 
ditions that would have prevailed 
had not the restrictive conditions 
been permitted to arise at all. 

“Thus it is important that only 
those persons should be licensed 
who can be relied upon to operate 
in the public interest, and not en- 
gage in monopolistic practices. 

“When passing upon applications 
of persons who have engaged in 
monopolistic practices in other in- 
dustries, the commission must be 
concerned as to whether such per- 
sons would also engage in mono- 
polistic practices in radio if they 
were given a license.” 

In the pre-consent decree days, 


Paramount's TV ambitions were 


in newspapers... with Reilly Plastictypes 


Can a soft drink sell hard in newspapers . . . a prod- 
uct that depends on taste and thirst-appeal? It can... 
when you reproduce with Reilly Plastictypes®. 

All the tempting details come through clean and 


clear . 


. . brand name, bottle and label are sharply 


defined . . . headline and copy are never fuzzy nor 


smeared. Yes, you 
for plenty of sales 


always get flawless reproduction 
power ... when you entrust your 


wares (whatever they are) to Reilly Plastictypes. 
What makes a Reilly Plastictype better? Exclusive 


Creators of Better Plates 


fer 


 - $08. SAS? 45% 


Better Printing 


STR2ZET, NEW YORK 17, N.Ow 


Vinylite molding for greater tonal value . . 


+ unique 


Reilly Duramatrix for full depth retention. Routing 
depth guaranteed at 55 thousandths of an inch .. . 
the greater experience and skill of teams of Reilly 
specialists on every step in production. 

Who says Reilly Plastictypes are better? Over 350 
national newspaper advertisers who use over one 
million of them a year, and your experience-seasoned 
Reilly representative. Ask to see the proof in his 
tearsheets or use the handy coupon below. 


REILLY PLASTICTYPES 


AA/S 
Reilly Electrotype Co., 305 E. 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Show me why your Plastictypes will give me 
better reproduction in newspapers. 
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a headache to FCC. In a report 
issued Dec. 15, 1948, FCC ruled 
that Paramount controlled Bala- 
ban & Katz, Chicago; Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories; Paramount 
Television Productions Inc., Los 
Angeles; United Detroit Theaters, 
and New England Theaters Inc., 
Boston, all TV licensees and appli- 
cants. 


@ Noting that DuMont had three 
stations—WABD, New York; 
WTTG, Washington, and WDTV, 
Pittsburgh—that Paramount Tele- 
vision Productions held KTLA, 
Los Angeles, and Balaban & Katz 
operated WBKB, Chicago, FCC 
said Paramount had its full quota 
of five stations. 

FCC proposed to deny DuMont 
applications for stations in Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland, Paramount 
Television Productions’ application 
for San Francisco, United Detroit 
Theaters’ request for Detroit, and 
New England Theaters’ application 
for Boston. No final action was 
taken. 

In the split-up of properties un- 
|der the consent decree filed in 
federal court, Camden, Feb. 25, 

1949, United Paramount Theaters 
took only the Balaban & Katz sta- 
| tion. The production company ob- 
tained KTLA, Los Angeles, and the 
| DuMont interests. 

It is these Balaban & Katz sta- 
{tions which United Paramount- 
| ABC proposes to sell to CBS for 
$6,000,000. 


@ Under the consent decree, Para- 

| mount was required to divest itself 
of about two thirds of the 1,450 
|} theaters then in the Paramount 
circuit. It is required to get the 
consent of the federal court before 
acquiring new theater properties, 
but would not have to go to the 
court for permission to enter TV 
or other businesses. 

ABC itself came into existence 
as a result of an FCC investigation 
into NBC’s operation of a Red and 
Blue network. On orders of the 
commission, the Blue was to be 
sold to independent management 
to be operated competitively as a 
fourth major network. 

Transfer of the Blue to Edward 
J. Noble for $8,000,000 was author- 
ized by FCC Oct. 12, 1943, follow- 
ing a hearing which probed deeply 
into plans of the new manage- 
ment. Among the properties in- 
volved at the time were KGO, San 
Francisco; WENR, Chicago; WJZ, 
New York, and 48 relay stations. 


FCC COMMENTS ON CBS 
PURCHASE OF HYTRON 

WasHINGTON, May 24—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
wrote CBS today that it knows of 
no reason why its permission is 
necessary for the completion of a 
stock transfer deal merging the 
network and the Hytron Radio & 
| Electronics Corp. 
| FCC said on the basis of its data 
the issuance of 310,775 shares of 
_ Class A (245%) and 310,775 
| shares of Class B (21.5%) of CBS 
| stock to Hytron stockholders will 
not shift control of stations licensed 
to CBS. 

Answering an inquiry from CBS 
attorneys, FCC said it understood 
that no individual or known group 
appears fo own a controlling block 
of CBS stock, but that a group 
consisting of William Paley, chair- 
man of the board, Frank Stanton, 
president and director, and Ralph 
F. Colin, director, votes a controll- 
ing bloc by virtue of their personal 
holdings and proxies. 


Golfers Mis-Identified 


In the pictures on Page 54 of this 
issue, of Associated Business Pub- 
lications members golfing at Hot 
Springs, Va., AA mixed up the 
identities of four men. In the top 
center photo are Cy Ruark (left), 
Oil & Gas Journal, and Laury Bott- 
hof, Standard Rate & Data Serv- 
ice. In the bottom center picture 
are Joe Smith (left) and N. R. Moll 
of Blast Furnace & Steel Plant. 
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ALL OVER AMERICA, signs made with “SCOTCHLITE” Reflec- 
tive Sheeting are performing a vast variety of selling and safety 
jobs . . . doing them better than ever before. Advertising messages 
on outdoor signs, store fronts, trucks and buses, are delivered with 
greater impact — with arresting color and sparkle. In the safety field, 
it surpasses all other materials in providing day and night visibility 
of critical protective and warning signals. What gives “SCOTCH- 
LITE” Sheeting this around-the-clock brilliance? Its amazing 
reflectorized surface picks up the headlight beams of passing autos LITE” 
—flashes back to drivers and passengers its unmistakable message! 


LITE 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


oS SS | 


shop can supply full details. 


COMMODORE 


OMAHAS NEWEST * COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


_ GARAGE IN atti Adal 


Here’s the outdoor advertising sign 
that SELLS twenty-four hours a day! 


SUPER SALESMAN — signs like this sell 24-hours a 
day—put your advertising message across with 
two-fisted impact, bring more business your way. 
It’s the “SIGN OF SUCCESS”! Your roadside 
bulletin or place-of-purchase sign made with 
“SCOTCHLITE” Reflective Sheeting will out-pull, 
outsell any other sign day and night. It’s new, excit- 
ing, different! The gleaming full-color brilliance gives 
your product center-of-the-stage attention at night 
—when ordinary signs have faded into invisibility. 


LOWEST COST PER VIEWER makes the “SIGN OF 
SUCCESS” your best buy in the outdoor field. 
“SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting gives your sales story 
an important bonus nighttime readership, yet 
requires no costly illumination or maintenance. 
Headlight beams alone provide the light that makes 
your message visible as far as half a mile away! 
Your local sign plant can give you full information 
—or write us direct, Dept. AA551, Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


= we Mlvmineted a — ae 
Cost Per Month $10 $20 $13 ' eee 
way pannaed UAmoeeeee Canon ned SIGN of © “en 
ieee _—Midai AM.—6 
wre SUCCESS ETI 
ae 196,500 213,500 SHE 
Cost Per M 7¢ log 7. 6¢ 


the longest period of time at the lowest cost per looker. 


“THE SIGN OF SUCCESS” gives you the largest number of lockers over 


gram with THE SIGN OF SUCCESS! 

Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO 
St. Paul 6 Minnesota also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure 
sensitive Tapes, “Scotch Sound peterting Tape “Underseal” 


COMPARE THE COST and see why advertisers are calling THE Abrasives, “3M 
SIGN OF SUCCESS the “best buy”’’ in outdoor advertising! 


Rubberized Coating, ““Safety-Walk"’ Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” 

’ Adhesives. General Export lion Mining & Mfg 
Co., International Division, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17 Y 
In Canada: Canadian Minn Mining & Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, Ont 


Nebraska 
ae Co. 


Sickeu: — 2 . 


STRIKING SIGNS like this can be produced 
at lower costs by new, faster methods, ap- 
plying’ Transparent Colors over “SCOTCH- 
Flat-Top Sheeting. Your local sign 


TOUGH, DURABLE *Flat-Top” Sheeting 


sparkling and vivid. Signs made with 


BUILD A SUCCESSFUL outdoor advertising pro- 


requires no costly maintenance, stays 


“SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting last much 
longer than ordinary painted signs, retain 
their fresh appearance for years. 


RESTAURANT DRIVE IN 
FINEST Wt THE SOUTHWEST — 


PLACE-OF-PURCHASE signs get real at- 
tention, deliver your message with greater 
IMPACT. Your name, location, business 
are visible in full color brilliance at night 
—when motorists can't see ordinary signs. . 


GREYHOUND COACHES provide greater 
nighttime safety for passengers, otBer 
motorists by reflectorizing with warr 
stripes and emblems of “SCOTCHLITE” 
Sheeting. Favorable public relations and 
extra advertising are valuable by-produrts 
of this far-sighted safety program. ; 


REFLECTORIZED EMBLEMS, trademarks 
and warning stripes have dramatically re- 
duced nighttime accident rates of truck 
fleets. “SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting also 
gives fleet operators bonus advertising, 
greater public acceptance. Trademarks are 
reproduced in their true colors. 


TRAFFIC WARNINGS made with “SCOTCH- 
LITE” Sheeting have extra visibility — 
give motorists extra seconds to reduce 
speed or stop. Where safety counts, these 
signs are on the job— guiding and warning 
drivers of dangerous conditions, providing 
extra night visibility for extra safety. 


TURN THE PAGE. . . for more news 
about “SCOTCHLITE” Reflective Sheeting. 
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ALONG THE NATION'S HIGHWAYS, signs of “SCOTCHLITE” Reflec- 
tive Sheeting are enjoying center-of-the-stage attention. Their vivid full- 
color beauty is smashing home the advertising messages of thousands of 
satisfied users. They compel attention where ordinary signs are scarcely 
noticed. That’s because they’re different, better, outstanding. And that's 
why they’re “SIGNS OF SUCCESS”! 


MANY CUSTOMERS of Herberger’s De- 
partment Store mention that they were 
first attracted to the store by this reflec- 
torized sign. 


EVE CATCHER! This dramatic sign causes 
m@re comment— pulls more business— 
than all other media, according to owner 
Richard LaBelle. 


WELCOME YOU 
TO FREMONT % 
| US 


PETERSEN OIL CO. 


; 
= 
a 


FRIENDLY WELCOME from a friendly ad- 
vertiser, in gleaming “SCOTCHLITE” 
Sheeting, can be SEEN by motorists 24 
hours a day! 


LINCOLNS NEWEST MOTEL 
2 2 OO FEET. 


TRAVELERS CAN'T MISS this brilliant 
sign! Strategically placed, its reflectorized 
message SELLS accommodations even on 
darkest nights. 


FOR MORE NEWS about 
“SCOTCHUTE” Reflective Sheeting see 
preceding page. | 


_—s 


SIGNS OF SUCCESS 


BY DAY, this sign is clear and sparkling 
—does a thorough selling job. 


DSBUS 


gE 
BREAD 


DEGUS BAKING CO HASTINGS NEBR 


AT NIGHT, impact is multiplied—as entire 
landscape forms a back-drop for the sign. 


Illustrated signs get more interest with 
“SCOTCHLITE” Reflective Sheeting 


KEEP YOUR NAME, your trademark before the 
buying public 24 hours a day! 
are, what you're selling, with outdoor advertising 
that packs more IMPACT, 


other kind of sign. 


ordinary signs can't be seen, YOUR message will 
stand out like a beacon. Trees, shrubbery and other 
signs blend into the darkened landscape, form a 
backdrop for your “SIGN OF SUCCESS”! 


fe ae tne Fe 


EAST SALE BARN SALE BARN 
wOG Sait poh | 


DRAMATIC RESULTS are easily 
obtained. Trademarks, charac- 
ters of any kind can be faithfully 
reproduced in beautiful full-color. 
Sheeting looks and feels like 
baked enamel. 


' Telleveryone who you 


more SELL than any 
“SCOTCHLITE” 
Sheeting gets your message before the public—and 
keeps it there day and night 


Reflective 


It’s easy to apply “SCOTCHLITE” Reflective 
Sheeting to any permanent, non-porous surface. 
Roadside signs, place-of-purchase signs, wall and 
curb signs can now be reflectorized at amazingly 
low cost through a new, simple method of apply- 
ing Transparent Colors on an overall background 


ht—in brilliant natural ——_9f “SCOTCHLITE” Flat-Top Sheeting. 
colors that compel attention. After dark, when 


FAMOUS TRADEMARKS repro- 
duced in their true colors for use 
on trucks, buses, roadside and 
place-of-purchase signs with spar- 
kling “SCOTCHLITE” Reflec- 
tive Sheeting. 


Dept. 


Your local sign plant will be glad to explain this 
simple new process, or if you prefer, write direct to 
AA551, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


scorcHLiTE 
~ eFLECTIVE 
SUCCESS SHEETING 


ADD NIGHT-AND-DAY BRILLIANCE to your adver- 
tising displays . . . anywhere. You'll find the cost 
surprisingly low! Write today for details. 

Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota, also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure- 
sensitive Tapes, “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, *‘l nderseal” 
Rubberized Coating, “Safety-Walk"’ Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” 
Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. General Export Minn Mining & Mfg 
Co., International Division, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17 Y 
In Canada: Canadian Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, ‘Ont 
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Brentano’s to Run 
32-Page Insertion 
in ‘Saturday Review’ 


New York, May 24—Something 
new in book promotion will be 
tried by Brentano's, “bookseller 
to the world,” when it runs an ad- 
vertising insert of 32 pages in the 
Nov. 17 issue of Saturday Review | 
of Literature to plug “the best 
books for Christmas, 1951.” The 
bookseller says it will be perhaps 
the biggest single-issue magazine 
promotion in history by a retailer. 

An unusual aspect of the promo- 
tion is that not a single picture of a 
book, or a dust jacket, will appear 
in the 32 pages of ads. No pub- 
lisher will be listed as putting out 
a book; only the title, author and 
price will be given. Selling will 
be done through copy stressing 
book contents. An order blank will 
make up the 32nd page. 


@ Brentano's has ordered 85,000) 
extra copies of the 32 pages and 
will mail these to prospective cus- | 
tomers. The book retailer's catalog 
in the Review will go to a circula- 
tion of about 102,000. The 32 pages 
will appear in offset, since the 
magazine quits the letterpress 
process entirely with its July 7) 
issue. 

Brentano's will get a 20% dis- 
count from the Review, whose 
page rate is set at $500, and will 
pay out $12,800 for the 32 pages 
The book retailer, in turn, will 
collect on a space basis from pub- 
lishers whose books are promoted | 
in the section. About 75 new books | 
and 40 old ones will be pushed. 

According to Brentano's, “We're 
turning up our noses at all at- 
tempts to sell books like fresh 
vegetables, on the basis of new- 
ness, and including a group of old 
books that people have been read- 
ing and loving for years. That 
seemed so sensible that we went 
ahead and bought two full pages 
to talk about them in The New 
Yorker, and full pages in the 
Washington Post and San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle.” 


@ The Review, meanwhile, will 
use small space ads in the New 
York Herald Tribune and Times 
to announce its Nov. 17 issue, as 
well as some radio spots. 

Handling the promotion for 
Brentano’s is Colonial Advertising 
Associates, a new agency here. 

J. R. Cominsky, executive vice- 
president at the Saturday Review, 
said the Brentano promotion idea 
had its origin in a survey the mag- 
azine made among its subscribers, 
conducted by Mailings Inc., New 
York. 

This study, which attracted 508 
respondents from a list of 2,000 
subscribers, indicated that 13.2% 
of the people who bought through 
book stores had patronized 
Brentano’s. In second place was 
another book store chain, with 
11.8%, and in third place was a 
department store, with 9.3% | 


s According to the survey, an av- 
erage of 6.8 books had been pur-| 
chased in the preceding six-month 
period. 

Another finding showed that} 
23.8% of the 508 respondents own | 
television sets, while more than 
75% do not. Of those owning TV 
sets, 64.5% said this factor had not 
affected their book reading or buy- 


ing habits. Another 33.9% said} 
their book habits had been af- 
fected, while 16% gave no 
answer. 

Clipper Craft to Hirshon 


Trimount Clothing Co., Boston, 
maker of Clipper Craft clothes for 
men, has appointed Hirshon-Gar- 
field, New York, as its agency. 
Newspaper, magazine and trade 


promotion is planned. William H.| 
Weintraub & Co. formerly handled 
the account. | 


Magazine Linage Increases 

April billings for general and 
national farm magazine advertis- 
ing remained high, making the 
total expenditure for the first four 
months of 1951 the highest on 
record, according to the Magazine 
Advertising Bureau. Noting a 9.4% 
increase over the same period last 
year, the bureau reports the total 
figure as $160,332,970, compared 
with $146,500,338 in 1950. 


Cranberry Group to Knox 
Robert Knox Advertising, New 
York, has been appointed to han- 


dle a national promotion drive 
for the Fresh Cranberry Institute, 


organized recently by sales agen- 
cies handling the bulk of cran- 
berries distributed through fresh 
market outlets. The agency has) 
taken new quarters at 2 W. 56th 
St., where it is setting up an ex- 
perimental kitchen to service the 
new account. | 


Read ART DIRECTOR & STUDIO NEWS 


Terminal Switches Agency 


Terminal Barber Shops and 
Terminal Beauty Salons chains 


Only $1.50 per yeor for 12 issues 
Art Director & Studio News 


Get the only trade paper published monthly for art professionals. 
Reports news, trends, personalities of art direction, advertising and 
editorial art, photography and typography, etc. 26th issue just out. 
EXTRA For subscribers only, a special bonus issue exclusive 
on the NY Art Directors 30th Annual Show. Published May 15 


39 E. 51st St., New York 22 


have switched from Maxon Inc. to 
Hilton & Riggio, New York. ! 
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We Use THIS Typewriter 
for SELLING COPY 


your keys to greater sales in the major markets . ‘ 


Strengthen your sales 


in the major markets with 


“the national magazine for boys"’ 
Read by over 2,000,090 boys each month. 
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“Bive sky” is strictly off-limits in the 11,000,000-strong boy 
market. Too many sales to be made . . . too strong a buying 
urge .. . tc> much latent spending spree . . , waiting to be 
touched off with down-to-earth selling copy . . . when placed in 
BOYS’ LIFE . . . the magazine that generates boy power . . . 
in the major American markets. , 


nx 
BOYS’ LIFE, with 65.1% of its circulation in the 9°% of counties . 
where 63.6% ° of retail sales take ploce, assures advertiser a 
huge market today, promises a lifetime af buying tomorrow, 
offers a future bonus one-half as big as America's entire male 
population. And it all begins with this basic foct thet: 


1 OUT OF 2 BOYS IN THE U. S. TODAY 1S 
JOINING THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT during 
his Scout Age Span. 
... Where you can blanket this entire market with BOYS’ LIFE. 
Yes, the Scout Movement is a huge bottleneck where millions 
of boys congregate in one compact and cohesive graup. There 
you can reach them at low cost . . . before they filter into the 


many-million-male-mass-market . . . where far more advertising 
dollars are needed to cover but a fraction of this audience. 


Yes, to pre-sell tomorrow's man-market, sell one out of 
two through BOYS’ LIFE—the official magazine of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*"The Cream of Your Market”, J. Walter Thompson, 195! 


Boys Life 
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—Electrical Merchandising 


What They're Saying 


The Burgeoning Business of Awards 
It is a strange thing that Americans, who started their country off 
by making it iliegal for citizens to have titles, except for modest 
titles of courtesy like “Mister,” should be so impressed with awards, 
medals and synthetic designations. 
‘Almost every product now seems to have won an award of some 
j 1d from some one; and the few products which have not had an 
hem bestowed on them are apparently to be taken care of by 
newly formed organizations whose principal purpose in life is to 
take certain that there is no lonely-hearts-club in the awards field. 
If it is difficult to fulfill the conception of a chicken in every pot 
d two cars in every garage, it is not going to be difficult at all 
provide two medals for every product. 
Of course, few of the givers of awards have the gumption to hand 
t awards which are baldly and clearly labeled “Best product in its 
ss.” or something equally understandable. The awards, instead, are 
r design, or style, or symbolism, or something else possibly but not 
cessarily related to the excellence of the product as a product. 
The medals, ribbons, pins and citations which go with these awards 
e usually quite handsome, and make interesting illustrations for 
oduct ads. But a good many of them are so meaningless, and there 
e getting to be so many of them, that their value and influence as 
merchandising aid is becoming open to serious question. 
' Furthermore, there has been a good deal of conversation in the ad- 
rtising field of late about exactly how carefully and how thought- 
lly many of these awards are developed; whether there is any care- 
| standard of judging, and whether all products in a similar class 
» given equal consideration when awards are to be made. 
Awards of merit, when based on merit and meticulous attention 
to the mechanics of determining the awards, are an integral part of 
the American scene. All awards, however, will lose meaning and 
value if there is an award for everyone, with its meaning not too 
clearly defined, and its capacity for promotional use not clearly cir- 


ree 


~ 


cumscribed. 


The Problem of the Forced Combination 

The anti-trust trial now under way in New Orleans, in which 
the government contends that the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
and States are injuring competition with a combination rate for their 
morning and evening papers, is of greatest interest to the entire 
advertising world. 

A decision adverse to the Times-Picayune properties will not only 
affect these newspapers but more than 150 other newspapers which 
have combination rates, and what makes the situation especially 
interesting is the certainty that, as time goes on, there will be more 
and more markets in which such combinations are possible. 

As John Cowles pointed out in his recent speech at the University 
of Missouri, which is reported in detail in this issue, there is every 
likelihood that the number of so-called newspaper monopoly mar- 
kets will grow, as the financial facts of life catch up with more and 
more newspaper properties. 

Mr. Cowles maintains, with considerable vigor, that monopolies 
in the newspaper field develop better newspapers than do cutthroat 
competition, and he has some strong evidence to support his posi- 
tion. 

As far as advertising is concerned, it has always seemed to us 
that combination rates—like every other kind of rates—make sense 
when they are sensible, and don’t make sense when they aren't. And 
if readers find that sentiment a bit cryptic, we might point out 
that it is at least as sensible as the statement that such rates are “good” 
or “bad” in themselves—a generalization which is too broad and 
too pat for us to accept. 


Advertising’s Proud Record 

While the news mechanism re- 
gards yesterday's idea as staie 
and unprintable, the advertising 
mechanism stays with a funda- 
mental idea month in and month 
out—until people act. 

In the space of nine years, this 
mechanism has helped change the 
face and habits of America. 

It has helped bring about a 
steady lowering of the deaths from 
accidents. It has helped millions of 
Americans get a better understand- 
ing of what makes our economic 
system tick. It has helped reduce 
the danger and incidence of forest 
fires. It has been one of the ma- 
jor factors in stimulating almost 
every state in the union to improve 

| its schools. 

It has helped avert a crisis in 
the hospitals due to a shortage of 
nurses. It has contributed toward 
lowering the death rate from tu- 
| berculosis. It has stepped up at- 
| tendance at churches. It has been 

the principal force in stimulating 
| 85,000,000 Americans to purchase 
| U.S. war, savings and defense 
bonds—the greatest mass move- 
ment toward thrift in the history 
| of the world. 

We have forged and honed a 
psychological weapon of miracu- 
lous keenness, and for over nine 
years we have used it in our 
country’s service. This seems to 
me a record that some who call 
us hucksters might have trouble 
in matching. 

—Theodore S. Repplier, president of 
the Advertising Council, before the 


awards luncheon of the Art Directors 
Club, New York. 


Letterpress Holds Its Place 

Even with the inroads of other 
printing methods, letterpress still 
accounts for about 75% of the 
printing of all packaging mate- 
rials. ..Steam set inks in letterpress 
printing continue to make remark- 
able progress in the packaging 
field. These inks dry due to pre- 
cipitation of the binder from a gly- 
col type solvent when exposed to 
steam or even to the moisture of 
the paper stock. About 50% of 
corrugated boxboard is printed 
with this medium. About 80% of 
all kraft bag printing and a large 
part of bread wraps are now 
printed with steam set inks. Chief 
objection to steam set inks is their 
lack of gloss, but rapid drying, 
non-toxicity and faintly pleasant 
odor have helped to increase their 
use. 

The expanding use of aniline 
printing to about 10% of packag- 
ing printing continues to be one of 


the outstanding trends in the pro-| 
duction of packaging and wrapping | 
materials. This process is essen- 
tially letterpress, although the use | 
of alcohol-type solvents and rub- | 
ber plates have set this process 
apart. The inks are fluid, contain- | 
ing soluble dyes, and now contain | 
pigments to gain opacity. Most 
glassine, foil and cellophane wraps 
are printed with aniline inks on 
rather simple presses in continuous 
rolls. Often heat is applied just 
after printing to set the ink into 
the surface. New plastic films have 
entrenched the use of aniline 
printing because these difficult 
surfaces can be handled well if 
the proper solvent is employed in 
the ink so that a “bite” into the 
film occurs. 

Offset lithography accounts for 
about 5% of package printing, but 
it is definitely on the increase. This 
is because of the minimum amount 
of “makeready,” the low cost of 
plates and plate preparation, the 
flexibility of the process which al- 
lows corrections to color and text 
in short time, and its versatility in 
relation to surfaces printed. Widely 
used in tin printing or metal decor- 
ating because the ink is printed 
from a rubber blanket rather than 
from hard type, it is also being 
used successfully on rough, un- 
coated paper stocks. Dry offset, 
plus subsequent baking, has been 
successfully used on repeat con- 
tainers, cylindrical items, molded 
plastics, as well as films. High pro- 
duction speeds and excellent proc- 
ess color work can be obtained. 

Rotary gravure printing pos- 
sesses the same advantages as an- 
iline printing. The inks are quite 
fluid and fast drying, allowing 
many difficult surfaces to be 
printed with a wide range of tone 
value. Like aniline, also, less skill 
is required than for offset or let- 
terpress. About 10% of packaging 
printing is now done by the gra- 
vure process. 

It would be ill-advised as well 
as contrary to the fact to state that 
any one process was ideal and all 
others less economical for any spe- 
cific type of work. Even though 
this may be true for one product 
under one set of conditions, all 
that need be done to alter the situ- 
ation completely is to move it in- 
to a differently equipped shop or 
to a different city. 


—Dr. A. C. Zettlemoyer, research di- 
rector, National Printing Ink Re- 
search Institute, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa., in an address before 
the packaging conference of the 
American Management Assn., April 
19, 1951, in Atlantic City. 
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Rough Proofs | 


Speaking of television, J. Gil- 
bert Baird of Westinghouse warns 
against low-cut gowns and sug- 
gestive dialog. 

The idea is to keep the cus- 
tomers’ minds on the sponsor's 
business. 


Noting the fine success and pub- 
lic acceptance of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, some confirmed and 
enthusiastic topers are considering 
forming a new organization to be 
called Drunks Identified. 

8 

A news report says the advertis- 
ing assessment on Florida citrus 
production has been increased a 
penny a box, and of course the 
media which ultimately get the 
money hope the tax will be paid in 
U.S. money. 

. 


Gladys the beautiful receptionist 
says she sees the Ad Council is 
preparing a scrap campaign, and 
she thought all those fight clubs 
had to do their own publicity. 


An ideal candidate for “What's 
My Line?” is Lewis Glaser, maker 
of goose quills for art and calli- 
graphy, at whom most televiewers 
would like to take a gander. 


. 
“Readership research is decep- 
tive at best, obscure at worst,” says 
Fergus Mead. 


What he means is, don't kid 
yourself. 
e 
The preparedness of the tax- 


paying electric light and power 
companies, says N. W. Ayer, has 
been achieved without a cent of 
government money. 

Don't they even appreciate the 
beneficences of the RFC? 


Hugh J. Bernard, president of 
the Financial Public Relations 
Assn., thinks bankers use too many 
words the layman doesn’t under- 
stand, but he never has any 
trouble interpreting “Not sufficient 
funds.” 

. 


Dr. Paul Dunbar decries the use 
in advertising of “accurate scien- 
tific information to further a false 
conclusion.” 

Unfortunately the rapid reader 
seldom notices the non sequitur. 


” 
Otto Kleppner protests vigor- 
ously against “theoretical econ- 


omists and their advertising dicho- 
tomies.” 
How's that again? 
+ 


Charm Institute has been formed 
to “promote charm and gracious 
living” within the ordinary bud- 
get. 

Helping a woman to remain 
charming while inspecting her 
grocery bill is an extremely praise- 
worthy endeavor. 


Lic-Rich, a new beverage de- 
rived from licorice, is to be given 
the benefit of a $100,000 advertis- 
ing promotion, but if the kids are 
expected to buy, it will have to be 
called Lickrish. 

Copy Cus. 
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The Los Angeles Times led 
all newspapers in the nation 


in Total Advertising Volume 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
ATLANTA AND SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
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SS 


wee 


watch 


the radio” 


It’s all right with us, but better be careful. 


You really ought to break the habit of setting your 
watch, say, by Jack Benny’s voice, even though you've 
been hearing him at the same time for sixteen years. 
You should know there can be a gap of anywhere from 
3 to 30 seconds between radio’s official time signal 


(the hourly “beep”) and the start of a program. 
Chances are you know better. It’s just a habit. 


Just as it’s a habit to turn on the radio for a favorite 
comedian, or to find out whether the road’s safe for 
driving, or whether school keeps; or to learn the path 


of the hurricane or the course of the battle. 


In one generation, radio has become perhaps the most 
typical American habit. More of a habit than the 
Sunday drive (we own more radios than automobiles). 
More of a habit than taking a bath (we own more 
radios than bathtubs). Most Americans would find it 
hard to live without a radio. It almost ranks with 


meals as something we couldn’t regularly do without. 


This habit of listening* is a most useful one for 


advertisers.** 


Through radio, customers make their own daily or 
weekly appointment with the advertiser... 
come to him deliberately, time after time, ready to 


listen to what he has to say. 


What you have to say and what you have to sell can 
very easily become a habit with millions of people, 


through radio. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


*Greatest habit: listening to CBS. 23% more people listen here than anywhere else 


#*Greatest Advertising habit CBS, where 15 more nvested than on any other network 
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Nielsen Releases 
First Bi-Monthly 
Network TV Report 


Cuicaco, May 22—-The first bi- 
monthly analytical report on net- 
work television has been released 
by A. C. Nielsen Co. The data, 
comparable in scope and applica- 
tion to the company's network ra- 
dio analyses, went to clients buy- 
ing the complete TV index service 

Among the material included in 
the complete video report are: 
program ratings by separate weeks 
(four per month, eight per report) ; 
program station area summary 
(number and percentage of U.S. 
TV-radio homes available in sta- 
tion areas chosen by average 
weeks); program cost per thousand 
homes reached (average weekly 
time plus talent cost); six-minute 
program audience (as distinct from 
average audience ratings). 

Also, duration of viewing (com- 
puted for once-weekly programs) ; 
simultaneous telecast ratings (ex- 
cluding kinescope not at original 
hour); minute-by-minute telecast 
audience; audience flow (move- 
ment preceding, during and at end 
of telecast), and program audience 
by market sections (including in- 
come level, family size and age of 
housewife). 


According to the research com- 
ny, television programs can 
ow| be directly compared with 
dio programs in terms of factors 
ich go far beyond ratings in 
rtinence and dollar importance.” 
The analytical material on TV 
s become available as a result of 
*Isen’s shift to an all-audimeter 
ration, completed in September, 
0, for video homes in its sample. 
“All types of homes are covered. 
msequently projectable ratings 
id costs per 1,000 homes reached 
provided,” it was pointed out 
e first report covers January- 
ruary, 1951 findings; the sec- 
is due soon 


¥ 
es Breeds Small Turkeys 
rmour & Co., Chicago, is mar- 
keéting five to ten-pound Armour 
Star Junior turkeys for small fam- 
ili#s. Foote, Cone & Belding, Chi- 
cago, Armour’s agency, reports no 
a plans have been made 


foR the new product. 


lems ‘TV-Radio Life’ 
falter O. Miles, formerly with 
Daily Variety, has been appointed 
advertising manager of TV-Radio 
Life 


BRAND NEW 
PREMIUM 


This baby is brand new and has not 
been shopped around, which will 
recomnmend it to the alert premium 
user. Insane as it may seem, the 
fact is that Yo-Yos have such a 
broad appeal that you will not be 
egregious in fooling with one of 
these things yourself (25¢ brings 
sample). Price list and/or our com- 


plete catalog free on request. 


HAUSMAN MFC. & SALES CO. 


(Not Inc.) 
1324 N. PULASKI ROAD 
CHICAGO 51, ILL. 


Tom Heap Joins Carboloy 
Tom D. Heap, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Gar Wood In- 
dustries, Wayne, Mich., has been 
appointed copy supervisor of the 
merchandising department of 
Carboloy Co., Detroit tool and die 
affiliate of General Electric Corp. 


Princeton Names Barlass 

Jack Barlass, formerly general 
promotion manager of Meredith 
Publishing Co., has been named 
executive vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Prince- 
ton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 


Fitzgerald Joins Dorland 

Edward Fitzgerald, formerly 
production manager of Hirshon- 
Garfield, has joined Dorland Inc., 
New York, to head the agency’s 
production department. He re- 
places Frank J. O'Hare who is now 
a production assistant at Lennen 
& Mitchell, New York. 


John Price Named V. P. 
John L. Price, with Public Re- 


lations Research Service, Pitts- 
burgh, since September, has been 
named vice-president in charge 


of sales. 


Trilla’s Pep-Mo Introduced 

Trilla Products Co., Chicago, is 
using outdoor, television, radio, 
newspaper, point of sale and busi- 
ness paper advertising to introduce 
its new Pep-Mo motor tune-up 
and reconditioner. Futterman-Ger- 
ber Advertising, Chicago, is the 
agency. 


Bishop Joins ‘Seventeen’ 

Ellis G. Bishop, formerly ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Royal Typewriter Co., has 
been appointed assistant to the 
publisher of Seventeen. 


Advertising Age, May 28, 1951 


Seymour Gross Named A. M. 

Seymour A. Gross, formerly 
with Garland Knitting Mills, has 
been appointed advertising man- 
ager and director of publicity and 
public relations for the Mary Jane 
dress division of G., H. & E. Freyd- 
burg Inc., and for Scout-Tex Inc., 
both of New York. 


Secon Appoints Hauptman Co. 

Secon Metals Corp., New York 
development metallurgist and met- 
al processor, has appointed H. W 
Hauptman Co. there to handle its 
advertising. 


"Another Best-Seller 
Joins the Curtis Li 
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Advertising Age, May 28, 1951 


Hooper Service to Measure Time Devoted 
to Four Media by Each Member of Family 


New York, May 22—C. E. 
Hooper Inc. has announced plans 
for a new service designed to 
measure the amount of time each 
member of the family devotes to 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television. 

Using the telephone coincidental 
method, Mr. Hooper will ask who- 
ever answers the phone: “Was 
someone in your home listening to 


the radio, looking at television, 
reading a newspaper or reading a 
magazine when the phone rang?” 
The order of the media mentioned 
in the question will be rotated. 
The interviewer then will ask 
questions to determine how many 
men, women or children in the 
family were listening or looking or 
reading and specifically to what 
program, what magazine or news- 


paper. Thus comparisons will be 
available within a particular me- 
dium as well as on the basis of 
one medium against another. 


@ Figures will be tabulated for 
hours of the day, days of the week 
and average for the week. Break- 
downs will also be available by 
sex and age classifications. Inter- 
viewing will cover the hours of 8 
a.m. to 11 p. m., local time. 

Mr. Hooper is proposing this 
measurement for the 100 largest 
cities in the country on a three- 


times yearly basis. It is being of- 
fered on a participation plan, “the 
objective being subscription by the 
100 largest advertisers. Arrange- 
ments between advertisers and 
agency are at advertisers’ discre- 
tion with the exception that the 
data are designed for restricted use 
on the account of the subscribing 
advertiser.” 


@ The research company is setting 
up a special organization for rep- 
resentation and contact on the new 
service, which Mr. Hooper hopes 


Curtis to Distribute 


SCIENCE and MECHANICS 


Effective with the August 1951 issue, which goes on 
sale June 29, the newsstand distribution of SCIENCE 
AND MECHANICS will be directed by the Curtis 
Circulation Company, a subsidiary of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadel- 


phia 5, Pennsylvania. 


Curtis has a field organization of over 400 newsstand 
specialists. They will put their years of experience, 


extensive research facilities and man power behind 


SCIENCE AND MECHANICS. 


This means greater coverage of retail magazine out- 
lets, better displays and a program of intensive pro- 
motion that will give advertisers a larger newsstand 
circulation —all voluntary buyers 


so responsive for keyed copy. 


As SCIENCE AND MECHANICS moves forward in 
circulation, it offers advertisers even greater value 


for their advertising dollar. 


SCIENCE AND MECHANICS MAGAZINE 
450 East Ohio Street 


which has proved 


Publisher 


CIRCULATION 

GUARANTEE 
500,000 
NET PAID 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 


17 


to start soon in several major mar- 
kets 

In reviewing the project, Mr 
Hooper said: “This is no measure 
of comparative media effective- 
ness. Rather it is a measure of 
public exposure to each medium 
It is the function of the advertiser 
to interpret the significance of its 
results between media and of the 
trends revealed within media in 
the periodic surveys.” 


Botstord Agency Named 

Poultry Producers of Central 
California, San Francisco, has ap- 
pointed Botsford, Constantine & 
Gardner there to handle advertis- 
ing for Nulaid and Gold'n White 
eggs and poultry feed and supplies, 
effective June 1. iwewspapers, ra- 
dio, television, trade and farm 
publications will be used. Long 
Advertising, San Francisco, for- 
merly handled the account 


WOw.tv LEADS 
20 OF THE 32 eeue 
it is on the air! 


Let us PROVE to you that 


WoOwW-TV 


has the LARGEST audience 
nearly 24 of the time. 
BOTH DAY and NIGHT! 


@ Yes... ask us to prove it. 
This is no “guesswork” 
claim. It is based on a thor- 
ough, well-planned “Tele- 
phone Coincidental Survey,” 
covering about 3% of the 


TV-owners. 


Full details of this survey 
— how it was carried on, the 
uestions that were asked, 
e number of set-owners re- 
ae in each hour, and 
eir answers—all these, and 
other important data, are 
| | available to you in our pres- 
entation of the Survey. 


You can't judge the Oma- 
ha T-V market without this 
vital information — these 
FACTS! Write, wire or tele- 


phone to WOW-TV, WEb- 


wow 


FOR wee a sath CALL 
BLAIR-TV WEBSTER 3400 


OMAHA, NEBRASK A 


Frank P. Fogarty - General Manager 
John Blair TV - Representatives 
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An Invitation 


HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE Invites Businessmen to Join The 
Sportsmen of America in a Nationwide Campaign to COMBAT COMMUNISM 


America’s sportsmen — thirty million strong — are 
used to roaming unfettered through forests and 
streams ... they like freedom . . . and they will fight 
for it. HUNTING & FISHING Magazine is embarking 
upon a crusade to unite them as America’s bulwark 
against Communism! 

Since Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain Boys 
. . Daniel Boone and Kit 
Carson... America’s outdoor men have been the first 


... Marion and his Men . 


to spring to arms in every crisis threatening their 
freedoms . . . and today sportsmen are the potential 
Minute Men of 1951 .. . the bright face of danger to 
Communist dictators who would drop an iren curtain 
around our way of life. 

HUNTING & FISHING Magazine is calling these 
sportsmen to action in a nationwide crusade to coun- 
teract the vicious Communist propaganda flooding 
most of the world and seeping into America. The 
July issue will carry a reproduction of the poster on 
the opposite page. This is one of a series of Basic 
American Rights which will show the absence or 
abuse of those rights behind the Lron Curtain. 

In order to spread the base of this inspirational 
campaign to every city and town in America, HUNT- 


ING & FISHING Magazine has set up a complete 
“RIGHTS OF FREE AMERICANS” POSTER CAM- 
PAIGN. These 17” x 22” posters depict 24 great 
rights we enjoy .. . and the Russians do not. Unfor- 
gettable photographic scenes show typical Americans 
under the tyranny of “Russian” soldiers. 

Each subject will be a “shocker”—showing pastors 
dragged from congregations; children torn from par- 
ents; businesses confiscated; banks. schools. news- 
papers and unions taken over; secret police and in- 
formers violating homes and despoiling the great 
rights of freedom which exist in America. 

America’s leading sportsmen are being asked to 
enlist the support of merchants throughout the coun- 
try to display these posters in their windows . . . and 
HUNTING & FISHING Magazine invites all Ameri- 
can businessmen to participate in this crusade to get 
these posters up wherever people gather or pass. 
They should be in every plant, office, school, church, 
club, lodge, meeting place, transportation center, etec.. 
so millions of men, women and children can under- 
stand and appreciate their Rights and Duties as 
Free Americans. ‘ 


USE THIS CONVENIENT FORM FOR ORDERING POSTERS 


FREE AMERICANS Poster Campaign, c/o HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 


6 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


(Telephone MU 24295) 


Please enter our order for your series of 24 dif- SHIP POSTERS AT TOTAL COST OF $ 
ferent posters depicting the RIGHTS OF FREE 

AMERICANS and showing the absence or abuse of 

these rights in Communist dominated countries. ORGANIZATION: 

These posters are size 17" x 22” and are to be 

shipped postpaid to arrive on the Ist and 15th of INDIVIDUAL: 


each month for a period of one year. 


STREET ADDRESS: 


@ Each complete series of 24 different posters 


costs $5.00. CITY: 


STATE: 


@ In lots of 100 or more the cost for each com- 
plete series is $3.00. 


@ Sample posters, 25 cents each. 


CHECK ENCLOSED 


SHIP ATTENTION OF: 


SEND STATEMENT 


NOTE: ALL CHECKS, MONEY ORDERS, ETC. SHOULD BE MADE OUT TO “FREE AMERICANS.” 
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our RIGH TS as s free Am mericans! 


, « °. a. 1G eae Be cla deg : 
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RIGHT to raise your own family... 


--- IN FREE AMERICA 


< Your home is your castle... legal, moral, economic and social 
agencies work for you and your family... humane agencies 
protect your children from cruel punishment, from hard and long working 
conditions . . . In the sanctity and privacy of your home you can instruct your 
children, develop their minds and strengthen their characters . . . You can let 
them read any book, hear any radio program, attend any school or church 
... You can teach them morality... hear their goodnight prayers. ..You 
can enjoy the priceless privileges of parenthood, safe in the <a 
that your community, state and nation protect your — rights . . 
Thank God for Free America! 


.-- IN SLAVE RUSSIA 


You can’t even select where you live ... Day or night your home 

can be invaded by secret agerits — without explanation . . . Family 

loyalty 1s ridiculed ...children are even urged to inform on parents... 

Husband or wife are not immune from testifying against each other 

.. Children have no protection against cruel and inhuman working condi- 

tions — for they are the property of the State ...Goodnight prayers are 

eliminated ...A fairy tale stamps you as an enemy of the State... You 

have no privacy ...no control over your children ... The State can break 
up your home, take your children away...and you have no redress. . 

Thank God for Free America! 


AT HOME...AT WORK...AT PLAY...AT CHURCH...AT SCHOOL...WHEREVER YOU ARE... 


FIGHT aNnD PRODUCE ror FREE AMERICA 


No. 1 in a series of 24 posters sponsored by HUNTING & FISHING Magazine as a public service 


Copyright 1951 Fuller & Laua, Inc. 
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Meredith Promotes Adanti 

Paul Adanti, manager of Mere- 
dith Publishing Co.’s TV Station 
WHEN, Syracuse, has been pro- 
moted to director and vice-presi- 
dent of Meredith Syracuse Tele- 
vision Corp. 


Kanron Joins Shaller-Rubin 

Pat Kannon, formerly with D. 
H. Ahrend Co., has joined Shaller- 
Rubin Co., New York, as an ac- 
count executive. 
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Deer-to-door Selling—bet- a 
ter known os DIRECT 
SELLING — is building ‘ 
giant volume quickly for DOOR 
mony manvufocturers iy 

mey be your answer to 

present doy complex soles f z 
eroblems. Direct Selling is 
fully explained in fascinot- 
ing beckiet—moailed FREE. 
Please write on your let- 
terhead 

OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE 


28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Dept. A68, Chicago 4, Ill 
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London Ad Meeting 
Program Completed 
by British Group 


Lonpon, May 22—The Advertis- 
ing Assn. of Great Britain has 
completed the program for the 
1951 International Advertising 
Conference in London, scheduled 
for the week of July 7-13. 

Following a weekend devoted to 
social activities, the meeting will 
get under way July 9 with a dis- 
cussion of advertising’s role in 
promoting world trade and under- 
standing. Fairfax Cone, board 
chairman of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
and C. King Woodbridge, president 
of Dictograph Corp., are sched- 
uled to address the opening ses- 
sion. 

Among the speakers at the con- 
ference are Frederic R. Gamble, 
president of the American Assn. 
of Advertising Agencies; Elon G. 
Borton, president of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America; Sam- 
uel C. Gale, vice-president and di- 


rector of advertising and public 
service, General Mills; Leonard 
Raymond, president of Dickie- 
Raymond Inc.; Paul West, presi- 
dent of the Assn. of National Ad- 
vertisers; Elmo Wilson, associate 
professor of marketing, University 
of Minnesota, and Harold S. 
Barnes, director of the Bureau of 
Advertising, ANPA. 

Daily sessions will be devoted 
to discussions of such subjects as 
extending advertising’s consumer 
service, improving advertising re- 
cruiting and training, and improv- 
ing ethics and standards of prac- 
tice. 


Three Name Argus Agency 
Luciani’s Brookside Farms, For- 
est Hill Poultry Farm and Arnold 
Whittaker, poultry breeder, have 
appointed Argus Associates, New 
Haven, Conn., as their agency. 


Egelston to ‘House & Garden’ 

Hawley Egelston, formerly with 
Field & Stream, has joined the 
advertising staff of House & Gar- 
den in the magazine’s Chicago 
office. 
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ABC Contends Ad Budgets for Printed Media 
Should Be Cut Before Radio Appropriations 


Cuicaco, May 23—‘The practice 
of decreasing radio expenditures 
in order to advertise on television 
is erroneous,” according *o a new 
“Coverage Duplication Analysis” 
issued by American Broadcasting 
Co. 

“A more logical method of re- 
arranging an advertising budget in 
order to make use of television,” 
ABC hopefully contends, “would 
seem to be to decrease magazine 
and newspaper expenditures and 
leave the radio appropriation 
alone.” 


To support its argument, ABC | 


has produced a 69-page report, in- 
cluding more than 25 pages of 
charts and analytical material, de- 
signed to show why national mag- 
azine ad appropriations should be 
slashed before AM radio feels the 
economy axe. 

Bob Anderson, research man- 
ager of the ABC central division, 
discussed the report and its im- 


the fellow who 
used to buy the City Hall 


from engaging strangers 


is now purchasing 


one paper buys to “cover” 


major markets. 
The Detroit Times 

covers HALF the families 
BUT 
the great and growing 
Detroit Market 
is bigger than 


any one newspaper. 


You're missing something 


if you miss The Detroit Times 


NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING, SERVICE 


plications at a meeting of the Chi- 
cago chapter of the American Mar- 
keting Assn. He explained the 
principles on which the study was 
based and the techniques employed 
in producing the numerous charts. 


s Full title of the report is, “Cov- 
erage Duplication Analysis—Tele- 
vision, ABC-AM, Life and The 
Saturday Evening Post.” It re- 
views advertising expenditures in 
leading media since 1945, pointing 
up the statement that “a large por- 
tion of the advertising money go- 
ing into television is coming from 
a decrease in radio advertising.” 

To support its main thesis, ABC 
breaks down ABC-AM coverage, 
Life circulation and The Saturday 
Evening Post circulation into the 
portions within TV coverage areas 
and the portions outside video cov- 
erage areas. 

Having worked out the break- 
downs, ABC compares current 
audiences of the three media (in 
| terms of families reached), both in 
the TV areas (primary and second- 
'ary) and non-television areas. 
“From all indications,” it adds, 
“this tremendous amount of cov- 
erag> and audience enjoyed by 
ABC-AM [in comparison with 
other media] will increase, or at 
least will not decrease, when more 
television stations are permitted 
on the air.” 


Six Publications Join ABP 


Six more publications have been 
admitted to membership in Asso- 
ciated Business Publications, to 
bring ABP’s roster to 114. They 
are: Ice Cream Trade Journal, Na- 
tional Cleaner & Dyer and Starch- 
room Laundry Journal, all pub- 
lished by the . H. Donnelley 
Corp.; Photo Dealer (NPD Corp.); 
Lingerie Merchandising (Carwil 
Publishing Corp.); and Hosiery & 
Underwear Review (Knit Goods 
Publishing Corp.) . 


Newey & Conway Form PR Co. 

The partnership of Newey & 
Conway has been formed to con- 
tinue the financial and stockholder 
public relations business in Chi- 
cago of Newey & Ayers, following 
the death of W. L. Ayers. Mr. 
Conway was formerly director of 


member and public relations of 
the National Assn. of Securities 
| Dealers Ine 


Lewis Agency Born in Mobile 

J. H. Lewis Advertising Agency, 
lst National Bank Bldg., Mobile 
13, has been formed by Jack H. 
Lewis, previously with Morris 
Timbes Inc. there. Under the 
agreement dissolving the Timbes- 
Lewis partnership, Mr. Lewis car- 
ried several accounts into the new 
agency. 


Joins First Agency Group 

Hirsch & Rutledge, St. Louis, 
has become a member of the First 
Advertising Agency Group, which 
now comprises 23 agencies from 
coast to coast. The company is al- 
so a member of the American Assn. 
of Advertising Agencies. 


Maloney Goes to Brazil 

John Maloney, research direc- 
tor of the Reader’s Digest Inter- 
national Editions, is spending sev- 
eral weeks in Brazil going over 
preliminary plans for an audience 
study to be made shortly for the 
Portuguese edition. 


Moore Named Press PR Head 

American Press Assn., New 
York, has appointed Robert H. 
| Moore, formerly with New Haven 
Clock & Watch Co. and Interna- 
tional Latex Corp., as director of 
publisher and consumer relations. 


K&E Promotes Neil O’Brien 

Neil O’Brien, supervisor-writer 
with Kenyon & Eckhardt, has been 
appointed supervisor of all agen- 
cy radio and television commer- 
cials. 
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“People who are ‘going places’ make the best depositors. Outdoor Adver 
tising lets us make a big impression on them——-within our budget—twelve 
months a year. Significantly, our savings deposits show a remarkable 


increase above the national average.” 
‘ Abang fl 


F. D. Grice 
i dem 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND. INDIANA 


One of a series of advertisements promoting o better under- 
standing and appreciation of Outdoor Advertising — sponsored by 


The Standard Group 


OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 


JOHN DONNELLY & SONS © CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO... INC. * THE PACKER CORPORATION 


serving one-fifth WALKER & COMPANY © WHITMIER & FERRIS CO. INC. * ROCHESTER POSTER ADVERTISING CO., INC 
of the nation's RICHMOND POSTER ADVERTISING CO. + E. A. ECKERT ADVERTISING CO. * PORTER POSTER SERVICE 

SLAYTON & COMPANY . THE HARRY H. PACKER COMPANY 2 BORK POSTER SERVICE 
consumers... SUNSET OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO. * BREMERTON POSTER ADVERTISING CO. + C. E. STEVENS CO. 


STANDARD OUTDOOR ADVERTISING, INC., 444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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ae 6-Month Richfield 


Bl OUR REPSURE HEP, thy kaow 


in the rich Salt Lake 
intermountain market... 


Campaign Stresses 
Complete Car Care 


Los ANGELES, May 17—In view 
of dwindling steel stocks, increased 
defense production and fixed cred- 
it regulations, Richfield Oil Corp. 
has launched a six-month cam- 


i y | paign based on “complete car 

“i N care.” 

a The campaign embracing news- 

; papers, magazines, outdoor, TV 

4 WAY TO DO THE JOB spots, sponsorship of sports pro- 

| grams, the “Richfield Reporter” se (eh 
es A newscast, and point of _ mate- SS ee one are 


; TELEGRAM 


rial will run in six western states— 


director of publicity department of the 
New York News, receives silver shovel 


Arizona, California, Idaho, Neva- for long and outstanding service to | 

' da, Oregon and Washington. National Newspaper Promotion Assn. at 5 
ie “ee . Through the use of the “com-_ the group's convention in Washington. : 
Bb EVERYTHING AN plete car care” theme, the com- Making presentation is Bert Stolpe, NNPA : 


ted by O'Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. 
and Metropolit 


Sunday Newspapers, Inc, 


f ADVERTISER NEEDS! 


pany will stress Richfield’s Rust- 
Proof gasoline as “the only auto- 
mobile fuel in the West offering 
superior quality as a means of 
keeping cars in good condition for 
a longer period of time.” 


WOAI’S ANSWER | 


A! 


(GEORGE DURAM PLEASE NOTE) 


Here’s WOAI coverage and cost 
for which the ANA recommends 


a 5% decrease— 


1942 
Radio Families.........0.0.0.0........ 349,610* 
Minus TV Families................ 


1951 
767,365** 


WOAI 


INSTEAD OF 


CUTTING 
RATE MIGHT 


president and promotion manager of 

the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

Court Conlee of the Milwaukee Journal 
also receives a silver shovel award. 


Large-space insertions will run 
in 265 daily and weekly papers 
throughout the period. Full-page 
ads will run once a month in The 
American Weekly and in Sunset 
Magazine. Television spots will be 
beamed over stations in Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Phoenix. 


@ Richfield will also sponsor 
sportscaster Sam Balter on “In- 
side Baseball,” which will follow 
the telecasts of home games of 
the Los Angeles Angels on KLAC- 
TV. The public service show “Suc- 
cess Story,” will continue’ on 
KTTV. Los Angeles, every other 
Friday night. 

The campaign will be flexible 
enough to include special events 
of public interest that lend them- 
selves to telecasts. Recent exam- 
ples of this were Richfield's spon- 
sorship on the West Coast of the 
telecast of Gen. MacArthur's re- 
turn (AA, April 23), the arriva! 
of the first Army rotation troops 
in Seattle, and championship bas- 
ketball games. 

The bulk of the radio advertising 
will be carried by the “Richfield 
Reporter,” the nation’s oldest con- 
tinually sponsored newscast 


e Throughout the campaign, Rich- 
field posters will be up at all times, 
due to a new posting schedule de- 
vised by Hixson & Jorgensen, its 
agency. In the past, the company 


= . has used an interrupted schedule 
on the basis used b 500*** r its boards 
“bs ( y the ANA) 41, LOGICALLY for its boards. 
i Station promotion will include 
e © ” oge banners, “A” boards and hand- 
; Net Radio-only Families ... 349,610 725,865 j a C R E A S £ outs. Blowups of ads will be used 
4 P as window banners 
Basic hour rate (network) $300. $340. Launching of the campaign was 
: FROM $340 preceded by a series of field meet- 
Oo, Increase radio f mili 7 ings at which sales and dealer per- 
3 /0 a CS... + 108% sonnel were briefed on the pro- 
" © eer motion by Richfield and Hixson & 
Yo Increase hour rate............ + 13% TO $624 Jorgensen executives. 
If rate wer j 
: ese adjusted to ; OR 84 % Allen-Klapp Co. Purchased; 
audience increase, WOAI’S Moves to New Chicago Office 
rate should be..............000....... $624 Alien-Klapp Co., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, has been purchased 
. — - by two company members, E. F. 
wy NBC Survey, 1942: **BMB — 1949 + 3.6% adjustment to 1951: Binder and James S. McAnulty. T. 
***NBC Estimate, March 1951 L. J. Klapp, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, will continue 
i as an adviser. 
: Mr. Binder becomes president 
, al 
J. S. McAnulty E. F. Binder 
Represented Nationally by 
and treasurer, and Mr. McAnulty 
San Antonio EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY, INC. will serve as vice-president and 
. - New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, St. Louis secretary of Allen-Klapp, whose 
; § a am Dallas, San Francisco, Detroit home office in Chicago has moved 
of | _- to 333 N. Michigan Ave. John W. 
4 > MAJOR Turnbell has been named vice- 
| president and eastern manager in 
* the New York office. 
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!OR MEN—The Howe for Men Inc., Chi- 

cago, is intredy:ing a new cologne deo- 

dorant in this o'trac'ive, spray type plas- 

ti: bottle as an addition to its ‘His’ line 
of men’s toiletries. 


Average Phonevision 
Family Spent $22.50 
in 90-Day Experiment 


Cuicaco, May 23—The average 
family on the 300-family Phone- 
vision panel spent a total of $22.- 
50 during the 90-day Chicago test, 
according to Zenith Radio Corp. 

E. F. McDonald, Zenith’s presi- 
dent, said that the total boxoffice 
for the test period was $6,750, an 
average of $1.73 per family per 
week. 

During the first month of the 
test, he disclosed, the average fam- 
ily saw 2.1 movies a week. In Feb- 
rvary, the average patronage 
cropped to 1.5 per week, and in 
March, the over-all average at- 
tendance increased to 1.6 mov-es 
per week. 


@ One of the most significant facts 
reported by Mr. McDonald was the 
highly selective attitude of the 
families participating. Pa‘ronage 
of individual pictures ranged from 
8% to 60% of the possible audi- 
ence. 

Though movie industry execu- 
tives have said that the Phonevi- 
sion test data are not projectable 
because the panel members were 
more interested in Phonevision 
than most U.S. families, Zenith 
contends that the data can be pro- 
jected. 

If the average amount spent by 
each family is projected against an 
audience of 10,000,000 TV set own- 
ers, the producers’ average net re- 
turn per picture would be $1,250,- 
0C0, says Mr. McDonald. Even this 
figure, he insists, 
since 40,000,000 or 59,000,000 re- 
ceivers will be in use within a few 
years. 


e If the returns from the ten 
Phonevision movies with the best 
boxoffice are projected, the aver- 
age net return per picture (based 
on 10,000,000 homes) would be $2,- 
983,000. “Projection of the returns 
from ten Phonevision pictures with 
poorest patronage against 10,000,- 
000 set owners,” Zenith asserts, 
“means the producers’ average net 
return per picture would be $600,- 
000.” 

Mr. McDonald contends that 
Phonevision opens a new market 
for movies and that “four out of 
five Phonevision patrons were 


| brand new customers.” More than 


93% of the audience, he says, said 
that they preferred to see pictures 
in their homes rather than in the 
theaters, when queried by Zenith. 
Final results of the test still have 
not been compiled. National Opin- 
ion Research Center, which se- 
lected the panel, is conducting a 
survey among panel members and 
other Chicago families. Results of 
the study are expected to provide 
better criteria for gauging the ef- 
fectiveness of Phonevision. 


= 


Higgins & Associates Forms 

Edward B. Higgins, formerly 
with Spitzer & Mills, Toronto agen- 
cy, has formed Edward B. Higgins 
& Associates, management counsel 
in public and industrial relations, 
with offices at 19 Richmond St. 
West, Toronto. 


WERC-TV Names Paul Bussard 

Paul Bussard, formerly account 
executive with Station WTVN-TV, 
Columbus, has been named to the 
sales staff of Station WKRC-TV, 
Cincinnati. 


Brown Leaves Bristol-Myers 


G. Walter Brown has resigned as 
vice-president of Bristol-Myers 
Co. of Canada. J. G. Stenhouse, re- 
cently retired from the post, tem- 
porarily will replace Mr. Brown, 


who has announced no future 
plans. 
Wood's Moth Killer Tested 


G. H. Wood & Co., Toronto, is 
testing its moth killer and deodor- 
izer in London, Ont., using news- 
papers and radio spots. J. J. Gib- 
bons Ltd., Toronto, is the agency. 


23 


Phillips Appoints Clements 

Phillips Packing Co., Cambridge, 
Md., has appointed Clements Co., 
Philadelphia, to handle its adver- 
tising. 


STREAMERS © DISPLAYS © FOLDERS 
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CARL GORR PRINTING co. 


Oreset cetreerencss oe reas s' eee sere 


EASY ON THE PRESS... 


EASY ON THE EYES..@® 


is conservative, | 


INTERNATIONAL 


TICONDEROGA 


Easier on the budget, too! When you choose from Ticonderoga Text’s seven 
watermarked colors plus Cream and Brite White, production costs go down. 
I. Available with laid or wove surface, deckle or plain edge, with envelopes to match. For your next letterpress 


or offset or gravure book jacket, program, menu, announcement or brochure, specify 
Ticonderoga Text or Ticonderoga Text, Coverweight. 


for printing and converting 
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Handy Lights 


And that’s not all it did! This ad 


affiliate, did four things—three of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


It may be worth your life... 


Some Lie night 


You change tires faster with this 
+g>t and motorists < 

: can see 
‘he road. Light hangs on te = 


frees both h ber 
s bo ands. 12 #. rub 
reaches ail tires oe 


e clearly under hood 

With plenty of light right 
ere you want it, often 

can mate motor repairs 0 

yourself Handy Light 
for itself many Aas. yh 
in time and money saved 
on the road. 


yet out of Car to study 
h @ Handy light no further 
* gove Compartment, you can 


even tine print right at the wheel 


4. Ww 


reed 


y a Handy Light as you carry a jack— 
emergencies. Some night it may “save 
day” for you ... perhaps even save 
life! At the low price of $1.00, who 
lord to be without one? 


before it ran 


for Monowatt, a General Electric 


MONOWATT INCORPORATED + 4 GRUB: MECC amma 


them before it appeared in the Post. 
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lcd timerditen den 


On the strength of this advertisement being 
scheduled in The Saturday Evening Post — and 
only the Post— Monowatt salesmen sold 725,000 
Handy Lights to retailers and dealers. That was 
weeks before the one-page advertisement ap- 
peared in the Post and far ‘“‘over the top” of 
the original quota of 600,000 for the promotion. 
Handy Light sales were 15,000 a week before the 
promotion; 51,000 a week after it! 


Fiventee and retailer support 


Monowatt wanted to open new sales channels for 
Handy Lights. Once again (still weeks before the 
advertisement ran in the Post), “mission accom- 
plished.”’ Buyers for drug and variety chains and 
department stores knew the Post, and that was 
enough! All told, tie-ins were made by 65 chains 
... drug, variety, hardware and automotive... 
and by 274 distributors... electrical, general- 
merchandise, hardware and automotive. 


ao titties remnte 


Monowatt hoped the advertising in the Post 
would sell its other products, as well. Again weeks 
in advance of the ad breaking—but with “adver- 
tised in the Post” on all the display material— 
the job was done. A huge additional volume in 
Monowatt products from night lights to plugs, 
was ordered by dealers and retailers who know 
that advertising in The Saturday Evening Post 
is just like “money in the bank.” 


9.0 tt tals Un 0 en 


Dealers stocked up on 725,000 Handy Lights be- 
cause they knew that the Post would move them. 
And it did! Denver Dry Goods sold 2,000 Handy 
Lights and $1,000 worth of other Monowatt prod- 
ucts besides. Jordan Marsh re-ordered twice 
within 24 hours! ,Whelan drug stores sold over 
30,000 Handy Lights. Re-orders flooded in — 
enough to maintain the new sales peak weeks 
after the ad had run! 


The Post can do for any good product, your prod- 


uct, what it did for Monowatt. It can widen distribu- 
tion, introduce your whole line, get unusual retailer 
cooperation - all because retailers and jobbers in all 
lines know that the Post gets action every time. 
Your product needs, deserves an “advertised in the 


Post” recommendation. 


-gets to the 
heart of America 
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GREEN Bay PREss-GAZETTE 


Yours for the Asking! 
THREE IMPORTANT BROCHURES 
ON GREEN BAY... WISCONSIN'S 


3rd MARKET 


Complete, current facts on the Press- 
Gazette Grocery Store Audit for test 
campaigns are included in a recently 
published folder. 


Along with the original Test Market sum- 
mary and Standard Market and Media 
data forms it offers a variety of in- 
formation on Green Bay—an ideal 
market for any purpose. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Maryland Marketers Elect 


Maryland Industrial Marketers, 
Baltimore chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Assn., has 
elected Howard Williams, of Pemco 
Corp., as president. Other officers 
elected are: Burton F. Davis, 
Emery Advertising Co.; C. Murray 
Buchanan, VanSant Dugdale & Co., 
and William H. Engle, Crown Cork 
& Seal Co., vice-presidents; Nelson 
Ellis, Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., 
secretary; and L. H. Denton, Balti- 
more Convention Bureau, treasur- 
er. 


RCA Sells 1,000,000 45's 


RCA Victor division of Radio 
Corp. of America reports that it 
sold more than 1,000,000 45rpm 
turntables during 1950. Approxi- 
mately 30% of RCA Victor’s record 
business is now comprised of 
45rpm records. 


Roberts Leaves Kiesewetter 
Lawrence Roberts has resigned 

as a vice-president of Kiesewetter 

Associates, New York agency. 


oa 


NEW YORK 


Testep 8Y 


fs . : 

Tite by TIME! 

THE SORG PAPER COMPANY. « Middletown, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Printing and Specialty Papers 


SALES OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


The universally-populer duplicating process of 
mimeographing, demands a fast-absorbing 


BOSTON - 
ST, LOUIS + LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 


paper that will give excellent results at high 
speed. For this reason, you can always be sure 
of « top-flight job when you specify Sorg's 
Granite Mimedgraph. affords a choice of 
five appealing colors and con be printed on 
both sides without fear of show-thrv. You 
specify with confidence...when you specify 
Sery's Granite Mimeogreph— another quality 
paper from the versatile Sorg mills. 


Advertising Age, May 28, 1951 


Oregon Legislature 
Rejects Ad Bills, 


Passes Rate Measure 


SaLemM, Ore. May 24—The 
Oregon state legislature rejected 
several proposed bills which 
would have placed some restric- 
tions on certain types of advertis- 
ing during its 116-day session— 
longest in the state’s history— 
which ended May 3. 

The assembly also passed, with 
only one dissenting vote, a legal 
advertising rate increase measure 
sponsored by the Oregon News- 
paper Publishers Assn. 

The bill provides that compensa- 
tion for the publication of legal 
notices in newspapers of more than 
40,000 circulation shall be not less 
than 3¢ per column inch per in- 
sertion for each 1,000 of circula- 
tion. 

When published in any other 
newspaper, the rate shall be 13¢ 
per column line of 8-point type 
for the first insertion and 8¢ per 
column line of 8-point type for 
each subsequent insertion. The bill 
becomes a law Aug. 2, 1951. 


es Some of the bills which were 
either killed or buried in commit- 
tee that would have had the effect 
of restraining certain advertising 
included: S.B. 148, which would 
have made it mandatory for a 
small loan company to publish in 
each ad its annual rate of interest; 
H. B. 138, which would have pro- 
hibited gambling advertising in 
Oregon even though the advertis- 
ing was for an organization out- 
side the state, such as in Nevada; 
H. B. 138, which would have out- 
lawed cooperative advertising of 
ice cream. 

Also rejected was H.B. 399, 
which would have made printers 
and newspaper publishers liable 
for printing or publishing ads re- 
sulting in defamation of persons 
in the securities or investment 
business, even though they ac- 
cepted the ads in good faith. 


Norman Hadley Elected 


Norman Hadley, president of 
Hadley Display Co. has been 
elected president of Niagara Fron- 
tier Industrial Advertisers. Other 
officers are: Merrill Wilcox, ad- 
vertising manager of R. C. Neal 
Co., Ist vice-president; Jack Mans- 
field, secretary of Lloyd Mansfield 
Co., 2nd vice-president, and John 
Owen, advertising manager of 
“Buffalo Business,” secretary- 
treasurer. 


James Smyth Joins Durstine 
James Smyth, formerly creative 
director of Brad Wright Smith Ad- 
vertising, Cleveland, has joined 
Roy S. Durstine Inc., New York, 
as executive on the Sylvania Elec- 


tric Products Co. account. 


Nolde & Horst to Hall Co. 


Nolde & Horst Co., New York, 
has appointed Maybelle F. Hall 
Co., New York, to handle advertis- 
ing and promotion of its Nolde- 
Westminster men’s and women’s 
hosiery. 


Flanagan Leaves NARTR 

T. F. Flanagan, managing di- 
rector of the National Assn. of Ra- 
dio & Television Representatives 
from its 1947 inception, is resign- 
ing his post because of ill health. 


WOMEN’S 
GROUP 


IDEA 
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wow wset $196 459,000" 


| in Rural tood sales Ba -sol 


$1,121,248,000.00 is the Sales Management 1951 estimate of retail food 
sales in Kansas and Missouri. 


$352,505,000.00 


Total Food Sales 
In Kansas 


$189,568,000.00 of the total will be spent for 
food in following major towns and cities. 


$768,743,000.00 


Total Food Sales 
* * 
In Missouri 


$505.221.000.00 of the total will be spent for 
food in following major towns and cities. 


Kansas City, Kans. independence Lawrence Wevada St. Charies Independence 
Topeka McPherson Pittsburg Sikeston Moberly Kansas City 
Liberal Leavenworth Winfield Marshall Rolla Wo. Kansas City 
Wichita Parsons Arkansas City St. Louis Sedalia Springfield 
Salina Newton Concordia Webster Grove Maryville Clinton 
Russell Junction City El Dorado Overland Hannibal Trenton 
Manhattan Hays Ft. Scott Clayton Lebanon Jefferson City 
Hutchinson Ottawa Great Bend Maplewood Joplin Kennett 
Pratt Dodge City Atchison University City Columbia Kirksville 

! Chanute Garder City lola Poplar Bluff St. Joseph Mexico 
Coffeyville mporia Cape Girardeau Carthage 


$263,522,000 00 


will be spent for food in Missouri in 
the hundreds of rural communities 
which, by and large, are not covered 
by daily newspapers. 


: p.- baal seem tac 4 Sara ke «2 Tas. 
r) : 
- $162,937,000 00 


will be spent for food in Kansas in 
: the hundreds of rural communities 
| & which, by and large, are not covered 


by daily newspapers. 


@ The best and most economical way to 
sell this lush $426.459,000.00 rural food mar- 
ket in Kansas and Missouri is to place your 
advertising in The Weekly Star. You can't 
expect to get your share by sitting back 
and waiting for business to roll in unas- 
sisted. 


@ The Weekly Star—with more R.F.D. and 
more total circulation than any other farm 
Paper (or newspaper) in Kansas and Mis- 
‘souri—provides top coverage in the areas 
not covered by daily newspapers—where 
$426,459,000.00 will be spent for food. In 
addition, The Weekly Star provides the 


highest degree of rural coverage in daily 
newspaper areas. 

@ The Weekly Star provides the most 
highly merchandisable coverage—virtually 
100% rural consumer impact—and deal- 
ers quickly respond to Weekly Star adver- 


Che Weekly Kansas City Star. 


1729 Grand 


Kansas City HArrison 1200 


Largest Farm Weekly in America 


. 202 S. State St. 
Chicago WEbster 9-0532 


Over 450,000 Paid-in-Advance Circulation 


saa 15 E. 40th St. 
New York viurray Hill 36161 
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28 
Deliverers Union 


to Vote on Issue 
of Ousting Officers 


New York, May 21—Members 
of the Newspaper & Mail Deliver- 
ers Union (independent) yester- 
day at asturmy meeting authorized 
a referendum on the impeachment 
of the union's officers. 

The vote expressed rank-and- 
file dissatisfaction with seniority 
provisions of an agreement be- 
tween the union and the Publishers 


Assn. of New York City. A two- 
year contract was ratified by the 
union membership Jan. 28 after 


three previous proposals had been 
rejected (AA, Feb. 5). 

The impeachment move against 
the union officers was based on 
charges that they had failed to 
read to the membership nine key 
words in the contract that was 
finaliy approved. The omission 
of these words, it was charged, had 
the effect of making it appear that 
the agreement provided industry- 
wide seniority rather than senior- 
ity on a shop-by-shop basis. 


e Officers of the union contended 
that omission of the words in ques- 
tion had been the result of a cleri- 
eal error, and that the rest of the 
agreement made it clear that sen- 
iogity was to be determined separ- 
at@y for each*shop. They also held 
i industry-wide seniority would 
unfermine the secugity of union 
ibers f 
he fight over seniority is part 
offa larger fight by the union to 
refain the closed shop provisions 


of@ts old contracts with publishers, 
ev@n though such clauses have 
be@n made illegal by the Taft- 
tley Act 
he union has been enjoined by 
fegeral court here from calling 


st#@ikes or otherwise. attempting to 
co@rce newspapers to violate the 
la About a month ago the union 
lined Louis Waldman as special 
cofnse! to seek to induce local 
neWspaper publishers to withdraw 
th@ shop-by-shop seniority provi- 
sidm from the contract. The pub- 
lishers rejected the proposal. 


eit was indicated at the meet- 
ing yesterday that the union may 
su@é to upset the contract on the 
bafis that its terms had been “mis- 
represented” to the membership. 
The impeachment referendum 
will be by closed ballot and all of 
the union's 4,000 members will be 


ABSOLUTE 
MAXIMUM COVERAGE 
in the four-state 


SIOUXLAND 


Sioux City Seurnal 


OVAL 


aoe 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JANN & KELLEY, INC 


eligible to vote. No date or place 
was set at yesterday’s meeting, but 
an early vote is expected. 

Officers against whom charges 
have been filed include Joseph 
Simmons, president; Angelo Los- 
pinuso and Harry Walzer, business 
agents; Samuel Walters, vice-pres- 
ident, and Charles Weinberg, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Names Neuman Ad Manager 


Names Stangerone Ad Head 
James Stangerone, advertising 
manager of Journal of Metals, has 
been appointed to the same posi- 
tion for Mining Engineering. Byron 
C. Snell, formerly with Penton 
Publishing Co., has been named 
regional manager for both maga- 
zines in the Pittsburgh-Cleveland- 
Buffalo area. Wheeler Spackman, 
formerly advertising manager of 
Mining Engineering, is now district 
sales manager for Electrical Manu- 


Will Promote Annie Oakley 

Eli Leslie, owner of the “Annie 
Oakley” comic strip, has formed 
Annie Oakley Enterprises, 717 N 
La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles, to 
promote the use of the name in 
merchandising tie-ins. Chick 
Americus has been named general 
manager of the new company, and 
will have charge of licensing con- 
cerns and handling the merchan- 
dise exploitation. 


facturing. 


U. S. Steel Names Hulbert 
Leslie G. Hulbert has been 
named manager of the market de- 
velopment division of U. S. Steel 
Supply Co., subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel Corp., Chicago. Mr. Hulbert 
formerly was a salesman for the 
company’s Newark warehouse. 


Radio Specialty Co., Milwaukee 
distributor, has named Robert B. 
Neuman advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager. He succeeds Wil- 
liam F. Holz, who resigned to be- 
come vice-president of Kenosha 
Leatherette & Display Co., Keno- 
sha, Wis. 


Covington Joins Ellington 

Henry W. Covington, formerly 
copy chief and account executive 
of George T. Metcalf Co., has 
joined Ellington & Co., New York, 
as a member of its copy staff. 


Advertising Age, May 28, 1951 


Hagen Organizes Parking 
Meter Advertising Plan 

E. A. Hagen, Albany advertis- 
ing man, has organized Parking 
Meter Displays Inc., at 100 State 
St., Albany, N. Y. The company 
has a three-sided display device 
which is easily attachable to park- 
ing meters, just below the meter 
itself, on which advertising mes- 
sages may be shown. 

Franchises are being sold locally, 
for local installation of the devices. 


Inland Rubber to Buchen 
Inland Rubber Corp., Chicago 
subsidiary of Mansfield Tire & 


Rubber Co., Mansfield, O., has ap- 
pointed Buchen Co., Chicago, as its 
agency. The account formerly was 
placed direct 


AGAIN 


THLE NATIONS MOST 


HONORED 


For the second time in four years, Chicago’s WBBM has won the 
coveted George Foster Peabody Award for “conspicuous service in 
radio broadcasting.” 

Thus, WBBM has 


tion ever to win more 


the unique distinction of being the only sta- 
than once Radio’s highest recognition for the 
performance of “outstanding public service” to the community. 

“Chicago's Showmanship Station” also has won First Award 
(Classification I) from the Institute for Education by Radio-Tele- 
vision of Ohio State University for programming “dealing with 
personal and social problems.” 

Both awards were made for WBBM's socially-signifieant docu- 
mentary series, THE QUIET ANSWER, which probed into interracial 
relations in Chicago. 

This series was created and produced by the same WBBM Show- 
manship which was responsible for 1947's Peabody Award winner, 
REPORT UNCENSORED — the same WBBM Showmanship which for a 
quarter of a century has made WBBM known throughout the indus- 


try as the nation’s most honored station. 
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Schine Promotes Craddock 

Charles T. Craddock, formerly 
midwestern sales manager for 
Schine Hotels, Chicago, has been 
named general sales manager for 
the chain, with headquarters in 
New York. 


Shaw Agency Adds to Staff 

John W. Shaw Advertising, Chi- 
cago, has named D. E. Guerrant 
copy director, Edwin J. Hughes 
media director, and R. T. Stewart 
production manager. 


Standard Names Guenther 

Standard Rug & Linoleum Co., 
Cincinnati, has appointed Guen- 
ther, Brown & Berne, Cincinnati 
and Dayton, to handle its adver- 
tising. 


Backs ‘Plainclothesman’ 

Larus & Brother Co., Richmond 
tobacco manufacturer, will sponsor 
“The Plainclothesman” on the Du- 
Mont TV network, starting June 
23. Warwick & Legler is the agen- 
cy. 


Larkin Named Sales V. P. 

Vincent E. Larkin, president of 
Grocery Manufacturers’ Repre- 
sentatives of New England, has 
been named vice-president § in 
charge of sales for Revere Sugar 
Refinery, Boston. 


Gilbert Kahn Joins ‘Look’ 

Gilbert R. Kahn, formerly editor 
of Men’s Reporter News Weekly, 
has joined Look’s promotion de- 
partment. 


Gas Utilities Invested $1,750,000 in 1950 


for Advertising, Promotion and Research 


New York, May 22—Last year 
the gas utility industry invested 
more than $1,750,000 in sales pro-| 
motion, advertising and research, 
according to a report just. issued | 
by the American Gas Assn. cover- 
ing the activities of its Promotion, 
Advertising and Research (PAR) 
Plan during the sixth year of its 
existence. 

This amount was voluntarily 
contributed to PAR by 172 small, 
medium and large gas utility com- 
panies and nine pipe line com- 
panies in the U.S. and six Cana- 
dian utilities. A special subscrip- 


tion for research also was received 
from a large manufacturing com- 
pany not directly allied with the 
gas industry. 

For every $100 PAR subscrip- 
tions, $53 was invested in news- 
paper and magazine advertising to 
tell the advantages of using gas 
for domestic, commercial and in- 
dustrial purposes, the report states. 


e It points out that $9.40 out of 
every $100 was invested in six pro- 
motional campaigns and promo- 
tional materials to develop greater 
sales of gas and gas appliances. 


CHICAGOS 


stations combined. 


MOST SPONSORED 


Last year—for the 25th consecutive year—the nation’s leading adver- 
tisers placed more advertising on WBBM than on any other Chicago 
radio station. And with good reason. They know that the same Show- 
manship which has made WBBM the nation’s most honored station 
makes WBBM Chicago’s most sales-effective station. 

... Showmanship that has won for WBBM a 1950 average Pulse 


rating higher than the ratings of the second and third Chicago radio 


... Showmanship that has won for WBBM these awards for “out- 
standing achievement in advertising” in the 1951 Chicago Feder- 


ated Advertising Club Awards Competition: 


Best local Chicago radio program — PATRICK O'RILEY SHOW 


Best Chicago-originated network radio program — CLOUD NINE 
(plus a special feature program award to THE QUIET ANSWER) 


Whether moving people to social action or moving them to buy 


your product, you'll find the station for the job is the nation’s most 


honored station—Chicago’s most sponsored station . . . 


ALWAYS 


WwW I 5 B M 50,000 watts 
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Chicago's Showmanship Station 
Represented by Radio Sales 
Columbia Owned 


DOG ACT—A 30-minute break was called 
in Olmsted & Foley's Minneapolis office 
the other doy when dog (right) come in 
without an appointment to see Everett 
T. Olson (left), production manager. Busi- 
ness done, dog went home in o toxi. 


Subscription of gas line companies 
was invested in seven general 
technical research projects to de- 
velop the production, transmission 
and measurement of natural gas. 

Chairman of the PAR committee 
was Everett J. Boothby, of Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co. Frank C. 
Smith, president of the Houston 
Natural Gas Corp., was chairman 
of the general promotion planning 
committee, which directed adver- 
tising and promotion activities, and 
Edward P. Noppel, vice-president, 
Ebasco Services Inc., was chair- 
man of the general research plan- 
ning committee. 


This year the association ns 
to spend $1,014,000 on promd@tion 
and advertising, and $657,0 on 
general research (AA, Feb. 5 
Duane Joins ‘Barron’s’ 

Ward H. Duane, for 19 year@ad- 


| vertising sales executive on) the 
New York Sun, has been na@ined 
retail advertising manager? of 
Barron’s—National Business Sand 
Financial Weekly. 
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NO | 
QUESTIO 
ABOUT 


The rich QUAD-CITY marker 
(Davenport, lowa, Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline, Illinois) 
' will give you stepped up sales! 
1951 Sales Management Survey 
) of Buying Power figures reveal 
total retail sales of $223,530,000 
) . and remember Davenport 
has an average effective buying 
income per family of $5,947! 


) 
PUNCTUATE YOUR SALES 
IN THIS 
) RICH QUAD-CITY MARKET 
) BY USING 


le Daren 
pry 


The Only Newspapers with Home- 
Delivered Circulation on both the 
lowa and Illinois sides of the import- 
ant Quad-City market. 
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Brandis to Academy Films 

Rolf W. Brandis, formerly tele- 
vision director of Filmack Corp., 
Chicago, and previously a radio 
and TV producer-writer at Olian 
Advertising Co., Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant sales manager 
of Academy Film Productions Inc., 
Chicago. 


Joins ‘Retailing Daily’ Sales 

Paul T. Baumhart, formerly on 
the Cleveland sales staff of Motor, 
has joined Retailing Daily, to cover 
Ohio, Pittsburgh and metropolitan 
New York 


‘Cue’ Appoints Distributor 

Cue, previously distributed by 
independents, is now being han- 
dled by the American News Co. 


SALES LETTERS 


Letters with “instantaneous appeal, 
that beckon to be read, 


that impel 
and sell. One series 24 years old. 


“That Fellow Bott” 


Leo P. Bott, Jr.. 64 E. Jackson, Chicage 


Retail Sales, January-May, ‘49-’51 
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Steelcraft Names Lehman V. P. 


Nat Lehman, in charge of sales 
for Steelcraft Mfg. Co., Rossmoyne, 
O., manufacturer of steel and 
aluminum products, has been 
named vice-president in charge of 
sales promotion and advertising. 


Zerega Names Rose-Martin 

A. Zerega’s Sons Inc., Brooklyn 
manufacturer of Columbia brand 
macaroni products, has appointed 
Rose-Martin, New York, to handle 
its newspaper and radio advertis- 
ing. 


Federal Reserve Figures on Department Store Sales 


WASHINGTON, May 22—Depart- 
ment store sales throughout the U. 
S. during the week ended May 12 
were 3% above dollar volume for 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

The small gain was relatively 
uniform in all 12 of the districts 
reporting to the Federal Reserve 
Board. Only the Atlanta area (off 
1%) and the Minneapolis district 
(which equaled last year’s volume) 
failed to record gains. 

Unlike many of the reports dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1951, the 
sales figures during the past few 
weeks have shown little variation 
from one section of the country 
to another. 

Among the cities reporting, 
Wichita led the list with a 22% 
gain over last year. Buffalo and 
Cleveland recorded 12% increases, 
and Tulsa, Oakland, San Francisco 


efinition of a Market: 


These ar& 


Copyright 1951 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE, 


| THESE ARE THE YOUNG » 


THE VITAL YEARS 
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Adults 


THE VITAL MARKET 


-@ THESE ARE THE ADULTS 


YOUNG ADULT YEARS are years for big decisions — big buying deci- 


sions. Most men and women get married between the ages of 18 and 


35, set up their homes, raise their families. buy most everything for 
the first time: automobiles, refrigerators, TV, radios, food, bever- 


aves 
ages.... 


It's not a question of buying or not buying... 


will they buy. 


nize Redbook as 


for booklets, 


REDBOOK. 


230 PARK 


information, ete. 


Every month marks another 


their magazine. 


“UP” in REDBOOK’ 


AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 1 


it’s which brand 


That's a decision that REDBOOK helps them make because RED- 
BOOK is edited for these Young Adults. Every feature, story, article 
is slanted toward this vital group. They turn to REDBOOK for advice, 
information, inspiration. And the growing circulation (already bet- 
ter than 2 million) proves that more and more Young Adults recog- 


Wherever direct results can be gauged — direct mail ads, requests 
the warm response of REDBOOK’s 
readers indicates that Young Adults use REDBOOK as a buying guide. 
s history — total 
cireulation up, newsstand sales up— REDBOOK’s reading. buying au- 
dience of Young Adults up. Aim for the vital market —Young Adults, 
in the first buying years of their lives—in the magazine they like best 


7. N. Y. 


and Salt Lake City had 10% gains. 

Largest loss of any city was the 
13% decline in Little Rock. New 
Orleans was down 9% and Birm- 
ingham was off 8% 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
SALES INDEX 


1935.39 EQUALS 100 


Week to May 12, '51* p317 
Week to May 13, '50*..308 
Week to May 5, ’51* ....326 
Week to May 6, '50* ....301 
Month of March, ’51* p284 
Month of March, '50*..258 


pPreliminary. 
*Not adjusted seasonally. 


% Change from '@ 
Week Ended 
Federal Reserve Apr. May May 
District and City ey 5 ib 
UNITED STATES 3 ” 3 
Beston District . x 2 8 
New Haven 10 1 —1 
Boston 2 0 2 
Lowell-Lawrence —1é -2 —1 
Springfield 10 4 2 
Providence 3 6 3 
New York District 5 te 1 
Newark ‘ 1 ri5 4 
Buffalo 7 22 12 
New York 6 8s -2 
Rochester 5 9 5 
Syracuse 3 orl 
Philadelphia District 5 5 3 
Philadelphia 2 2 —l 
Cleveland District 5 le 6 
ron 4 9 4 
Cincinnati 4 10 6 
Cleveland 9 12 12 
Columbus 4 6 3 
Toledo 17 13 2 
Erie 5 7 6 
Pittsburgh 0 10 1 
Richmond District e ris 1 
Washington 3 7 -—2 
Baltimore 4 26 4 
Atlanta District ret —! 
Birmingham 8 i —8 
Miami 15 r29 8 
Atlanta —6 r—23 0 
New Orleans o-2 -—9 
Nashville 2 13 5 
Chicago District a re 3 
Chicago 1 iM 1 
Indianapolis 1 12 7 
Detroit — —1 2 
Milwaukee 2 15 5 
St Louis District 3 il 3 
Little Rock 4 20 —13 
Louisville 0 12 6 
St. Louis Area 2 12 3 
Memphis 8 —2 3 
Minneapolis District 0 re 0 
inneapolis 1 7 -—2 
St. Paul 0 4 2 
Duluth- Superior 17 12 3 
Kansas City District 5 7 7 
Denver . 3 5 6 
Wichita 32 20 22 
Kansas City 2 8 3 
St. Joseph 5 1-2 
Oklahoma City 1 —2 0 
Tulsa 4 6 10 
Dallas District te 6 1 
Dailas 3 0 1 
El Paso 2 5 3 
Fort Worth 8 r8 1 
Houston 35 22 8 
San Antonio ~7 — —7 
San Francisco District -! » 5 
Los Angeles Area —§ 13 2 
Oakland 1 9 10 
San Francisco 3 4 10 
Portland 5 2 4 
Salt Lake City 7 15 10 
Seattle 5 ll 2 
rRevised 


N. J]. Marketers Elect Black 


George Black, manager of the 
public relations division of Cooper 
Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, N. J., 
has been elected president of the 
Industrial Marketers of New Jer- 
sey. Other officers elected (all ad- 


vertising managers of their com- 
panies) are: Franklin Bartie, of 
Star-Kimble motor division, 


Bloomfield; Edward Salas, Nuodex 
Products Co., Elizabeth, and Jacob 
H. Ruiter Jr.. Allen B. DuMont 
Laboratories, vice-presidents; 
Douglas J. Turner, Thatcher Fur- 
nace Co., Garwood, secretary; and 
Robert J. Wanek, Federal Electric 
Products Co., ..ewark, treasurer. 


Henry Shull Rejoins Vick 

Henry A. Shull, who left Vick 
Chemical Co., New York, in 1946 
to join Pharmacraft Corp., has re- 
turned as advertising manager for 
new products in the Vick products 
division 


Wm. Smith Joins Sholl 

William M. Smith Jr., 
advertising production manager 
for N. Snellenburg & Co.. has 
joined Raymond A. Sholl & Co. 
New York agency 


formerly 


— 
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THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE — 


TODAY Magazine reaches and sells 1,150,000 families 
in America’s 3rd Market...interests everyone in the 


I. The Philadelphia Inquirer reaches 1 of every 2 families in the Phila- 
delphia 60-County Market. 


2. The Inquirer circulation exceeds the combined circulation of any 
four general or women’s magazines in this market. 


3. 97% of Inquirer's circulation of 1,150,000 is concentrated in the 
Philadelphia 60-County Market. 


4. 8,400,000 persons (1950 Census) live in the market, representing 
6% of the nation’s population in 1%% of the land area. 


5. Coverage is unmatched by any other single advertising medium in 
the Philadelphia 60-County Market. 


Philadelphia 60-County Market 
: (3rd Federal Reserve District) 


USE THE INQUIRER’S SUNDAY MAGAZINE — 
TODAY—TO SELL TOMORROW 


he Philadelphia Pnguirer 


Philadelphia Prefers The Inquirer 


Consecutive Year of Total 
Advertising Leadership 
in Philadelphia! 


al 


Exclusive Advertising ® tives: ROBERT R. BECK, Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wocker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S$. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., 


g Kepr 


Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coost Representotives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., Son Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 * 1127 Wilshire Bovleverd, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
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At his desk is deLessups S. Morrison. Mayor of New Orleans 
who said: “When LIFE publishes a piece about any phase of 


. 


‘On these pages is a partial reflection «{ the 
powerful and personal impact of LIFE on New 
Orleans. 

So far-reaching is LIFE’s effect that it influences 
the way New Orleans plans its civie life, amuses 
itself, learns about art, and manages its businesses. 

With minor variations, LIFE has the same kind 
of impact on every city, town, and hamlet across 
the nation. This is because week after week, LIFE 
and only LIFE—through its pictorial journalism— 


With its French Quarter and fine restaurants. its old Creole traditions and 
modern port facilities, New Orleans is unique, But in the way its citizens re- 


2 


brings you close to the happenings of the world. 


As a result, in 13 issues, LIFE reaches all these 
Americans: 53% of men. women and children over 
age 10*. . 


groups*. . 


. 62% of the middle and upper economic 
. 77% of those with some college edu- 
cation.* 

Advertisers, knowing these important facts about 
LIFE’s audience, invest more dollars-for-selling in 
LIFE than in any other magazine, more than for 
time on any radio or television network. 


spond to and regard LIFE, New Orleans is like city after city in America. More 
than 200,000 people in the metropolitan New Orleans area are LIFE readers.* 


What happens when [Jia 
| hits New Orleans? 


* From A Study of the Accumulative Audience of LIFE 
by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. This study measures 
the number of people over age 10 who read a single 
issue Of LIFE (23,950,000) and reveals how this 
audience accumulates as oceasional readers are 
added to regular readers—to a total of 62,600,000 
diflerent people, in thirteen issues 


CIVIC AFFAIRS FEEL THE INFLUENCE 


7 ’ ; ‘~ 


our city’s many interests and activities, the impact of the arti- 


cle is immediate and far-reaching, both at home and abroad.” 


a wet 


In the water of one of twenty-three city-built municipal swim- 
ming pools are some young citizens with Mayor Morrison. 
LIFE article on New Orleans’ progressive recreation program 
proved to be a great stimulus to the entire recreation system. 


Onto dock goes part of cargo that enters New Orleans daily 
trom all over the world. LIFE picture on wharf construction 
“brought inquiries from ports all over U. S..” 


according to 
H. A. Sawyer, President of Port's Board of Commissioners. 
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Society Deb, Miss Anne Williams, after appearing in LIFE, King of Mardi Gras, Naval Hospitalman Lindsay Larsen, a Circus party debut of Miss Avery McLoughlin was hel 
was approached by five of Hollywood's major studios with offers veteran who was wounded in Korea, says: “Wherever we went the exclusive Patio Royal. Mr. Lester Sherry, the restaur 

of movie contracts. She is one of over thirteen million young in Korea, LIFE always went with us. LIFE brings home to our manager, reports the result of LIFE article about party: ” 
adult readers, aged from 20 to 29, who are in LIFE’s audience.* families the facts, not fiction, about the war in Korea.” weeks later, our business had increased more than 65) 


COMMERCE AND CULTURE FEEL THE EFFECT 


* -_ . \ 
On Avery Island, the world-famed Tabasco Sauce is made. After LIFE ran an article about At Maison Blanche, products advertised in LIFE are regularly identified to customers, Says 
the Island, Walter C. Mcllhenny, food company’s president, said: ‘Sales spurted and February 


Pres. 1. Newman: “The success of our recent LIFE promotion again proves to us the value of 
closed with our largest gross ever.” 70% of business owners and executives read LIFE.* LIFE-advertised brands.” Of importance to retailers: LIFE has 31,550,000 feminine readers.* 


At Moisant International Airport, |). (). Langstaff, who is At Delgado Museum, Director Alonzo Lansford says: At Tulane University, Dean Buford Pickens, who is Director 


Exec. Director. Citv of New Orleans Aviation Board: “LIFE’s “LIFE’s recent color story on Michelangelo's Sistine Murals of School of Architecture: “LIFE often surpasses professional 


articles on the aviation industry greatly help to clarify the brought more public inquiries here than any art news in years.” journals in covering recent architectural developments.” More 


problems as well as the operations of the airlines we serve. 77% of callege-educated Americans are in LIFE’s audience.* than half of all Americans livimg in owned homes read LIFE.* 
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TV Set Auctions — 
No Easy Solution 
to Many Dealers 


New York, May 24—Retailers 
with top-heavy TV _ inventories 
this week were finding obstacles 
strewn in their way to unloading 
via the auction method. 

In Brooklyn, Mayfair Outfitting | 
Corp., a group of TV and appliance 
dealers, ran into demands that it 
cancel an auction planned to start 
tomorrow (May 25) in the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music. The May- 
fair auction was to dispose of the 
top brand TV sets, refrigerators, 
washers and other appliances— 
some of them fair-traded 

Cancelation demands were made 
by the Metropolitan Appliance Ra- 
dio-Television Dealers Assn. and 
all of New York's major television 
distributors, including Bruno-New 
York, distributor for RCA-Victor. 
Bruno threatened to bring suit if 
Mayfair sold RCA television sets 
at prices below fair trade mini- 
mums. Mayfair said it had “no 
intention of canceling the sale and 
that it will run as scheduled.” 


@ Bruno-New York will run a 7- 
umn, let-the-buyer-beware ad 
newspapers May 25 urging the 
blic to “protect itself if you are 

tlinking of buying at a television 

action. Bruno will ask auction- 

rs to see that they don't get 
s@tond hand merchandise, or a set 
fam which “important parts have 

n removed.” Bruno will cau- 

ti®n that “lack of knowledge could 
se you to bid more for the mer- 
ndise than the price you would | 
at a responsible authorized | 
ler. 
eanwhile, 'icense commissioner | 
yard T. McCaffrey today opened | 
earing on a complaint brought 
the Metropolitan Appliance Ra- 
-Television Dealers Assn. | 
inst Tobias-Fischer & Co.,! 
ich conducted an auction here 
week for Monarch-Saphin Inc. 
>» below). The hearing was 
ught for possible improper rep- 
ntation of values. 


n Baltimore, another TV auc- 
was called off when key dis- 
utors worked out an agreement 
with the Maryland Appliance Co., 
operator of two stores, and a sub-| 
sidiary of the Television Co. of | 
Maryland, which operates five, 
outlets, whose merchandise was to | 
have been offered at auction. 
This sale, heralded in six-column | 
ads in evening newspapers, prom- 
ised “a most sensational public} 
auction” of “current, new model 


With Audio 


20 SECOND] o| 


with Audio} of 


1 MINUTE 
sporTs 
from 


$150. 


With Audio 


SLIDES 
with 
LETTERING 


GCoo0vcoconcocoonoraoc aceccge 


TRAILER COMPANY 


television sets and other major ap- 
—— ™ 

second auction planned in 
Fn involving some 30 na- 
tionally advertised TV sets bear- 
ing the brand names of eight 
manufacturers, was called off 
yesterday. There was no explana- 
tion. 

In Keyport, N. J., a scheduled 
“$500,000 television and appliance 
auction sale’ was canceled. The 
auction was to have been run by 
“two guys from Harrison” at Cliff’s 


Market in Keyport. The explana-| 


tion was that the dates of the sales, 
advertised were in error, and the 
sale is actually supposed to take 
place next week. 


e In Akron, O., a three-day auc- 
tion sponsored by Akron North TV 
Inc., while encountering no can- 
celation demands, drew a poor 
response from the public. Bidding 
was low and when higher bids 


were requested the public refused. | He said: 
Total sales were said to have been |} last three weeks. In just four days) 


The growing number of TV auc- 
tion sales seems to have been 
touched off by the success of a 
Monarch-Saphin auction held in 
the Capitol Hotel, 
: firm said it sold 
6,000 TV sets in four days. 

Albert V. Saphin, president of 
Monarch-Saphin, took a full page 
in several New York dailies to tell 
“the fabulous story” 
“We expected the s: 
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cluding over 140 sets that were 
displayed on the floor for inspec- 
tion purposes.” 

“Since the start of this sale,” 
he continued, “all Monarch-Saphin 
stores have been enjoying a tre- 


|mendous spurt in business. Folks 


who had never heard of us before 
have been coming in and buying 
appliances of all kinds.” 


Lee-Stockman Agency Moves 
Lee-Stockman Inc., New York 


about $10,000; the entire stock was our entire surplus stock was sold! agency, has moved its offices to 


worth over $100,000. 


stock and barrel—in-| 


19 W. 44th St. 


IN SELLING SAN FRANCISCO'S “BEST CIRCLES” 


IN TRADING ZONE... 
AND CITY ZONE...THE 


CHRONICLE’S “BEST CIRCLES 


MARKET INCLUDES THE 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA’ 
MOST ACTIVE, oe 


AND FREE-SPEN DING © 
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Negotiations for Selling 
WLAV-TV Are Completed 


_Bruner-Ritter May 


Raymond Spector Co., is expected | 


|to exceed $800,000—the emeunt | 


Negotiations for the sale of 4 Promote Watch Band | used last year when the company 


tion WLAV-TV, Grand Rapids, 
a group headed by Harry M. cate 
ner which operates WFBM and 
WFBM-TV, Indianapolis, have 
been completed. The price will be 
slightly in excess of $1,360,000. 
Station WLAV, which also is 
operated by Leonard A. Versluis, 
is not affected by the WLAV-TV 
negotiations. Mr. Versluis will re- 
tain ownership of the AM station 
and personnei will continue un- 
changed. 


on Network TV Show 


New York, May 23—A network 
TV program is being considered by 
Bruner-Ritter Inc., watch band 
maker, to promote its Bretton 
monogram band, described as the 
first monogrammed expansion 
watch band. 

The advertising and promotion 
appropriation, to be spent through 


sponsored 39 weeks of “Chance of 
a Lifetime,” ABC network show. 
Bruner-Ritter will also sponsor 
radio spots or a network program 
this year. 

Saul Ritter, president of the 
company, said the new monogram 
band is made with a center plaque 
of three separate expanding links 
which are ready for engraving. 

“The entire band expands fully 
and without distortion for the first 


time in watch band history,” 
said. The band is available lh 
jewelry stores. 


Women's Adclub Lauded 
The Women's Advertising Club 


of Chicago received first honors | 
in the 11th annual competition for | 
the outstanding advertising club) 


achievement in the interests of 
advertising and civic advancement. 
The award, for the club’s work in 
advertising education, will be 
made at the annual convention of 
the Advertising Federation of 
America in St. Louis, June 10. 


Big in the Trading 
Zone as well as a top 
newspaper in preferred City 
Zone neighborhoods... 

The Chronicle provides 

your best contact with 

San Francisco’s 

"Best Circles” 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ronic 


YOUR #1 SALES-MAKER IN THE MARKET 


Within a 50-mile radius . . . in the 66 “bedroom towns” 
ABC Trading Zone . . . live 1,890,993 people. A population almost 
150% greater than in the City Zone. 


le 


I SAN FRANCISCO, our ABC City Zone, live 760,381 people — less 
than 30% of total market (9 counties) population. 


of our 


Trading Zone families receive over 60% of our market's spendable 


income. They account for nearly 70% of retail food sales, more than 
60% of retail drug sales, 58% of general merchandise sales. 


Trading Zone families own 3 out of 4 automobiles registered in 


this market. 


Trading Zone suburbs. 


And 9 out of 10 new homes are built in San Francisco's 


(Sources: 1950 Census reports. Sales Management's 1951 copyrighted survey. 
California Dept. of Motor Vehicles. San Francisco Bay Area Council Research.) 


National Representatives: SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO., New York 
Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit + Atlanta + San Francisco + Los Angeles 


PHILIP MORRIS 


PHILIP MORRIS CRUSADE—This poster— 
100,000 copies of which will be distrib- 
uted in and around national and state 
porks and forest preserves—represents the 
fourth step in Philip Morris & Co.'s drive 
to alert smokers to fire hazords. Already 
the cigaret moker has compaigned for 
smoking safety in hotels and hospitals 
and (vio stickers) on cigaret vending mo- 
chines through the country. 


Beaumont Gets Green Spot 


Account; Appoints Staples 


Green Spot Inc., Los Angeles 
|packer of orange beverage and 
| fruit concentrates, has appointed 
Beaumont & Hohman there to han- 
dle its advertising. Newspapers and 
radio and TV spots will be . 
Phillip J. Meany Co. was G 
Spot’s previous agency. 

James W. Staples, formerly 
tional drug and food adverti 
representative for the Los An 
Daily News, has been appointe 
the Los Angeles staff of Beau 
& Hohman. 


Needham to Open in Cana 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
cago, will open its first Cana 
office in Toronto late this sum 
to service Canadian advertisin 
its U. S. clients. John Willoug 
director of Needham's public 
lations and publicity departm 
will head the new office. Wil 
R. Miner succeeds Mr. Willou 
in the publicity post. 


Push Cleaning Products 

Renuzit Home Products 
Philadelphia, is running the 
gest spring advertising cam 
in its history to promote S 
Renuzit home dry cleaner. Thr 
June, 800-line ads will be use 
more than 50 weekly papers i 
cities. McKee & Albright, Phila 
phia, is the agency. 


. in the ad business, that is! More and 
more smort admen ore woking up to the 
budget-stretching possibilities of K & F's 


Stock Photo illustrati in keeping today's 
dollar-conscious clients hoppy! Our catalog 
of Stock Photos contains only ao few 
hundred of ovr 500,000 Stock Photos. You 
should hove a copy ot your elbow, and 
you con hove by merely 

Sending $1.00 or a company order 
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1,000,000 men of 
influence can be influenced 


in The ELKS Magazine 


When your institutional message or product story is un- 
folded before more than 1,000,000 Elks, you are reach- 
ing one of America’s most selective male mass markets. 
In over 1580 communities, Elks rate as men of influence 
—51.9% are business owners... 46.1% are administra- 
tive and operating executives ...11.6% are professional 
men. The Elks is their magazine, fraternal in nature, 
national in scope, high in editorial excellence. Schedule 
The Elks to sell your ideas as well as your products. 


lke 


MAGAZINE \ 
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Portable Projector 
for TV Developed 
for Desk Top Use 


New York, May 22—A portable 
projection unit that can turn any 
executive's desk top into a screen- 
ing room for television spots and 
programs may alleviate some of 
the TV problems of advertisers 
and agencies. 

The projector is being distrib- 
uted in this area by Audio & Video 
Products Corp., 1650 Broadway. 
The sets are available for purchase 
at $550 or rental at $16 a month. 

T* unit includes a 750-watt, 
16mm motion picture projector 
with built-in right angle picture 
throw and a fold-away 12%” 
screen. Both the screen and pro- 
jector cases, which have luggage- 
style handles, can be carried by 
one person. A sound track ampli- 
fier and loudspeaker come with 
the projector. 


Puritan Starts Newscast 
Puritan Co. of America, Chica- 

go, manufacturer of Realemon and 

Pureson brands, through Schwim- 


mer & Scott there will sponsor 
Julian Bentley, WBBM news di-| 
rector, in a five-minute Monday-} 
through-Friday newscast over | 
CBS, starting May 28 at 3:55 p. m.. | 
EDT. 


Miss Ferguson Joins Levine 

Jean Ferguson, formerly with 
Sterling Advertising Agency, has 
joined Mervin & Jesse Levine Inc., 
New York, as an account execu- 
tive. 


| 
Sommers Moves PR Office 


Allen Sommers, public relations 


. . e -ounselor, has moved to larger 
New York - Chicago « Los Angeles + Detroit = Seattle — eco +317 S loth Se, Pale 
delphia. 
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Enlarged reprints available upon request 


sistent leader in advertising volume. 


For the farm equipment field — your BASIC buy is IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR . . . 


Leading total net paid circulation * Greatest total subscriptions to farm 
equipment dealers and jobbers * Top voluntary subscription rate * Con- 


weal your “gency ev | MT Nebecentehine 0 


IMPLEMENT 
& TRACTOR 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


There's a party scheduled in the ballroom of Chicago’s Hotel 
Stevens on June 1, at which Reliance Mfg. Co. employes and long- 
time business associates and friends will pay honor to President 
Albert T. Bard. The event will mark his 50th anniversary with 
Reliance and he will be given the company’s first 50-year pin. . 

There are new problems in store for Stanley Knisely, the geomer 
executive v. p. of Associated Business Publications and one-time ad 
manager of Republic Steel. He has purchased the Citizen, Colchester, 
Conn., weekly newspaper from Johnson Publications. . . 

The Milline Club of San Francisco, which raised its member- 
ship limit from 50 to 100, closed the door after its 100th member 
not long ago. Last man in was James McManus, media director of 
Young & Rubicam’s S. F. office. ..Arthur W. Sullivan, ad manager 
of Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., New York, has the record 
among his company’s 175 blood doners with the recent contribu- 
tion of his 18th pint to the Red Cross... . 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben S. 
McClashan are at home 
in Bel Air, Los Angeles, 
following their marriage 
in Boulder City, Nev., and 
wedding trip at Grand 
Canyon. He is owner of 
KGFJ, Los Angeles, and 
she is the former Kae 
Norden, film writing sec- 
retary. Hiram Fitzpatrick, 
former promotion mana- 
ger of Station KPOJ, 
Portland, Ore., and now 
on the advertising staff of 
the Oregon Journal, 
picked himself an English 
bride. He and Kathleen E. 
Oliver were married in 
Seattle. .. 

Parker Appliance Co.'s 
ad manager, S. E. “Tony” 
Voran; has been serving 


PIONEER Joseph A. McDonald, Radio Pioneers 
Club member and American Broadcasting Co. 
vice-president, pins a membership insigne on 
Johnny Olsen's lapel, making him-an official as one of the 18 industrial 
club member. The ceremony, which took place division vice-chairmen in 
on the “Luncheon Club” which Oslen emcees for the Salvation Army 
Philip Morris, climaxed a week-long celebration building fund campaign in 
of Johnny's 25 years in show business. Cleveland during May 


Halbert P. Gillette, president of the Gillette Publishing Co., 
Chicago, who has been living in California since 1926, was given 
a warm welcome on his recent visit to the Midwest. He attended 
meetings of the Chicago Business Papers Assn. and Associated 
Business Publications. . . 

McGraw-Hill men ran away with the annual ABP golf tourna- 
ment at Hot Springs, Va., May 17 and 18. Curtis McGraw won the 
cup for low gross, and Joe Gerardi captured the prize for low net... 
Karl M. Mann, Case-Shepperd-Mann, New York, has been desig- 
nated the official representative of the Associated Business Publica- 
tions at the international advertising convention in London next 
month. He and Mrs. Mann will make a motor tour of England fol- 
lowing the meeting. . . 


BERMUDA BOUND—Off for o spring vacation to Bermuda are (left to right): Robert 

E. Cassatt, advertising and sales promotion manager of Fedders-Quigan Corp., 

Buffalo; Mrs. Cassatt; Mrs. William A. Hart Jr. and Bill Hart, Fedders account execu- 
tive in the Buffalo office of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


Charles V. Hunter, program director of WJW, Cleveland, goes 
on leave of absence May 31 for active duty with the Army. Capt. 
Hunter reports June 15 as a tank commander at Camp Polk, La... 
C. J. Allen, director of merchandising research for Kroger Co., 
Cincinnati, has been appointed a business consultant for the dis- 
tribution department of the Office of Price Stablization, food and 
restaurant section. . . 

Fred Bohen, president of Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, 
has been made a member of the new educational advisory com- 
mittee of the National Assn. of Manufacturers...A gala farewell 
was given Ed A. Darr, v. p. of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., before 
he sailed on the Queen Mary May 1. He'll visit France, Italy, Ger- 
many and Sweden... 

William E. Ware, president of KSTL, St. Louis, is passing out 
stork stogies to celebrate the birth of a son, Billy...Robert T. 
Convey, president of KWK, St. Louis, and Norman Isaacs, managing 
editor of the St. Louis Star-Times, have been elected to serve on 
the executive committee of the Country Day School Father’s Assn. 
for 1951-52. Jim Wilson, vice-president of D’Arcy Advertising Co., 
is immediate past president of the group 
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in leading 
Mie % markets from 
coast to coast 
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- Another sensational 


Yes, it’s on the way... 

another great Donnelley Coupon Round-Up! 
Another opportunity to coupon your product in important 
markets at a fraction of the usual cost— with savings and other 
advantages found in no other couponing method. You'll want to 
take advantage of this unique plan that makes your couponing 
dollars round up four prospects for the price of one! Markets, 
mailing dates, and other details will be announced soon. In 


the meantime, for further information... 


Write, wire, or telephone our nearest office! 


Whether your product is an established brand or brand-new”... ~~ 
Whether your product is distributed nationally, regionally, or locally... 


If it’s sold through grocers, you'll benefit from 
these features of the Donnelley Coupon Round-Up! Fs 


e 75% saving in couponing cost. e GUARANTEED MAILING 

e Outstanding technical advan- OATES. 
tages: Donnelley’s exclusive ® Intensive detailing to jobbers 
occupant mailing lists... indi-  9"4 grocers. 
vidual coupons . . . simplest ¢ Powerful promotion to the pub- 
dealer-redemption plan ever lic through full-page newspaper 
offered. ads and point-of-sale display. 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION (oirect Mail Division) AAgaMomphon 


j Navy Pier, Chicago 
i 305 East 45th Street 407 East 25th Street — 727 Venice Boulevard = Booth A-170 


New York 17,New York ss Chicago 16, Illinois. === —sLos Angeles 15, California 
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oeen W Eeeee vaca cout! $429,000 for duPontCompany Film 


manager of O’Mara & Ormst Dee | 
Inc., newspaper eer ts has | 


4 
5 
4 
| 
1 


Broiles Elects Mrs. Benge 
Mrs. Claudia Elliott Benge, 


count executive and radio-TV di-| 


rector of Rowland Broiles Co., Fort 
Worth, has been elected secretary 
of the agency. 


Mint Julep, Suh? 


Cc, Down in the South theold mule 
\ is fast becoming legend, and 
grandmaw, puffing her corn- 
cob, is losing out to grandpaw, 
smoking Chesterfields. Prosper- 
ity is sweeping across the South- 
land and living standards are ris- 
ing fast. SOUTHERN FARMER 
gives you this lush market at a 
lower cost-per-thousand than any other 
farm publication. Letterhead brings facts 


SOUTHERN FARMER 
737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ac-| du Pont Story” 


WILMINGTON, Del., May 22—“The 
is probably one of 
the most unusual industrial motion 
pictures ever filmed. 

Although primarily intended for 
du Pont employes and their fam-| 


| ilies and friends, it is a full-length 


picture requiring 72 minutes to! 
run off, and cost E. I. du Pont de, 
Nemours & Co. $425,000, the largest 
amount ever invested in an indus- 
trial film. 

In addition, a substantial sum of 
money was spent by the company 
to repaint and otherwise improve 
factory buildings to make them 
more photogenic and for time spent 
by hundreds of du Pont employes 
who appear in the film. While of- 
ficials of the company say it is 
difficult to estimate these costs, 


Bo cectet_« wiee-orescent ot Ts Record for an Industrial Movie 


Since its release early in March, 
“The du Pont Story” has been 
shown to 285,000 employes and 
their guests at 612 performances. 
So far, 46 plant towns and office 
locations have been covered, with 
100 more scheduled. 


@ The audience of employes and 
guests is expected to reach be- 
tween 500,000 and 750,000. The 
ratio of guests to employes at 
showings to date has been five 
guests to one employe. 

The film has been shown 78 
times here at five motion picture 
theaters rented for the occasion, | 
with an audience of 42,000 em- 
ployes and guests. In addition, 25,- | 
000 tickets have been distributed, 
on request, to the general public, 


they are believed to have exceeded 
$100,000. 
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AUDIENCE 


MORE THAN 
85,000 


T P NET WORK 


SELL MEMPHIS 


~ WMUT 


Not two, not three, but 
only one TV station in 
Memphis. You know what 
this means. The audience 
is completely undivided, 
completely collected for 
your selling by sight and 
sound. 

It's a big plus, this undi- 
vided audience on WMCT 


TELEVISION SEYS NOW IN THE MEMPHIS AREA 
ACCORDING TO DISTRIBUTORS FIGURES 


WMCT gets live cable 
shows direct from New 
York, Chicago, and other 
metropolitan centers— 
the cream of the network 
crop. NBC, CBS, ABC and 


| Pont, and Tom Neal plays Alfred 


of which, it is estimated, 80% were 
used. 

The company is making 16mm 
technicolor prints available with- | 
out charge to clubs, schools and) 
other groups. It may be obtained 
from the motion picture section of 
du Pont’s advertising department 
here in Wilmington. Later this 
year, a shorter version of the film, 
which will run 40 minutes, will be 
available in 16mm size. It is ex- 
pected that the audience potential 
for these prints over a five-year | 
period will exceed 6,000,000 peo- 
ple. 


| 


@ The cost of showing the picture | 


to employes and their guests has 
averaged about 15¢ per capita. The 


net cost of the long-range distribu- | 


tion program is estimated at 
around 3.2¢ per person. 

The film was sponsored by three 
departments of the company—ad- 
vertising, employe relations, and 
public relations. Representatives of | 


these units, who acted as the steer- 


ing committee for the film, were 


| Virgil I.. Simpson, chairman, E. F. 


du Pont and T. W. Stephenson. 
The picture was filmed in tech- 
nicolor in California and on num- 
erous company locations with 245 
Hollywood actors and actresses in 
the cast. Eduard Franz portrays 
E. I. du Pont, the founder; Sigrid 
Gurie portrays his wife; Donald 
Woods enacts the part of Irenee du 
Pont; Lyle Talbot plays Eugene du 


WHITE HOUSE OK—in this scene from “The du Pont Story,” 


$425,000 industrial 


film, President Thomas Jefferson (right) encourages E. |. du Pont (left) in his plan 
for establishing a powder plant to free America of dependence on foreign suppliers. 


FAMOUS BROTHERS—Pierre and trenee du Pont, played by Donald Woods (left) 
and Stacy Keach (right), survey du Pont developments at the end of World War I. 


wa 149 YEARS LATER—Crowford H. G It (left), ident, and Charles A. Cary, 
& pe Ss hae ‘ome In | du Pont. vice-president, gaze at portrait of E. |. du Pont whe founded the company in 1802. 
a ition, local features 
‘A LOCAL like the “Homemakers | @ Adding to interest in the cast is 
2 FEATURES Show”, participating | the fact that W. S. Carpenter Jr., 
- f . kitchen demonstrations, | board chairman; Crawford H. 
and other film and live | Greenewalt, president, and mem- 
shows, make WMCT's | bers of the company’s executive 
schedule one of finest committee don greasepaint to play 
quality. their own roles in the film. 


— 
KY DAYTIME 
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National Representatives 
The Branham Company 


Owned and operated by 
The Commercial Appeal 


CHANNEL 4 ¢ MEMPHIS 
AFFILIATED WITH NBC 


Also afhliated with 
CBS, ABC and DUMONT 


TELEVISION SETS NOW IN THE MEMPHIS AREA 
ACCORDING TO DISTRIBUTORS’ FIGURES 


The findings of an inde- 
pendent market research 
firm reveal that approxi- 
mately one-half of the 
more than 85,000 televi- 
sion sets in the Memphis 


The picture was produced by 
Jack Chertok of Apex Film Corp., 
producer of several Academy 
Award films for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. It was directed by William 
Thiele, who has written and di- 
rected many films for Paramount, 
Republic, RKO, Columbia and 
Metro. 

“The du Pont Story” does not 
attempt to present the history of 


area are tuned in day- 


conducted between 12:00 
noon and 6:00 p.m. Here's 
an assured audience of 
tremendous proportion. 


jj 


“Memphis ONLY 
‘TV Station 


wee 


wmcr wect 


the company. Its purpose is to 


time.3840 interviews were | emphasize some of the historical | 


background, traditions and princi- 
ples which have guided the com-| 
pany since its beginning in 1802. 
The picture opens with the 
present-day activities of the com-| 
| pany, but quickly flashes back to| 
1802, and shows how the company 
got its start. From then on the 


PRESENT TENSE—Crawford H. Greenewalt (left) ond Walter S. Carpenter Jr., board 
chairman, play their own roles in the du Pont film, bringing the story up to date. 


the dramatic moments in “The 
du Pont Story.’ 

General Henry du Pont, who 
| held the longest presidential ten- 
ure, from 1850 to 1889, saw dyna- 
mite come to share the explosives | 
field with black powder and the| 
company’s expansion outside of 


administrations of du Pont’s ten| Wilmington. His term also was 


presidents form convenient chap- | 
ters for telling the story. 


es Eleuthere Irenee du Pont, first 
president, established the company 
with the encouragement of Thomas 
Jefferson, then President of the 
| United States. The scene at the 
| White House when President Jef- 
| ferson gave his support to the 
| young French immigrant is one of 


| marked by the invention of “soda 
powder,” an invention of the 
founder’s grandson, the first Lam- 
mot du Pont, as a cheaper blasting 
agent. 

Coleman du Pont, fifth presi- 
dent, launched the company on its 
broad program of diversification 
in the early years of this century. 
Pierre S. du Pont guided it through 


World War I and laid the founda-. 


tion for its 
growth. 

Irenee du Pont established the 
present organization of the com- 
pany and guided the dyestuff ex- 
periments to ultimate success. 
Under the present Lammot du 
Pont, the company entered funda- 
mental research, which brought 
nylon, neoprene synthetic rubber 
and other products to commercial 
success. 


impressive postwar 


s W. S. Carpenter Jr., ninth presi- 
dent, shouldered the burden of the 
company’s vast World War II ef- 
fort, and then, early in 1948, 
handed over the reins to Crawford 
H. Greenewalt. 


The film abounds with human 
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incidents, portraying vividly a 
company and its people. Tom 
Cooper becomes the first man em- 
ployed by the company; Sophie, 
wife of the founder, is delighted 
by the first advertisement of the 
company’s powder; Coleman du 
Pont entertains the executive com- 
mittee with some of his feats of 
magic. 


@ The film is packed with inci- 
dents and episodes: When the 
founder decides to rebuild and 
carry on after an explosion in the 
early years; when Alfred I. du- 
Pont offers to buy the company in 
1902 rather than permit its sale 
to another company, and when the 
first truly synthetic yarn in history | 
is invented in Wallace Carothers’ 
laboratory. 

In sum, the picture highlights 
the 149-year history of the com- 
pany and emphasizes the policies, 
practices, philosophies, people and 
products that have made the name 
du Pont a household word. It 
shows how the company has grown 
with the country and how the du- 
Pont industrial enterprise has 
shared in and contributed to U. S. 
progress. 


@ More than three years were re- 
quired in production of the film 
from the time of the first script 
writing to the first Technicolor 
prints. A total of 91 different sets 
were designed, built and used at 
the studio. Many of these were 
exact replicas, such as the first 
office building of du Pont in Wil- 
mington and the first home of E. I. 
du Pont. 

The paintings that hang today 
on the walls of Mr. Carpenter's 
and Mr. Greenewalt’s offices were 
actually taken to Hollywood to 
help create the proper atmosphere. 

Du Pont is now testing general 
public reaction to the film in Read- 
ing, Pa., where it is being shown 
free of charge in a local theater. If 
the response is satisfactory, similar 
test showings will be made in 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Richmond, 
Va., and the film may then be 
shown in U. S. cities of 100,000 or 
more population. 


R. R. Koptmann Elected 


R. R. Kopfmann, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corp., has 
been elected president of the New 
York Dotted Line Club of the 
Associated Business Publications. 
Other new officers are: Arthur 
Hibbard, Geyer Publications, Ist 
vice-president; Jack Gafford, Ad- 
vertising Publications, 2nd vice- 
president, and Richard Y. Fuller, 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp., 
3rd _ vice-president. 


Texize Promotes McGee 

Texize Chemicals Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., has promoted H. H. 
McGee from manager of chain and 
jobber sales operations to sales 
manager of the household division. 
The company manufactures indus- 
trial and household chemicals. R. 
J. Gilbert, formerly with South- 
land Coffee Co., Borden Co. and 
Lever Bros. Co., will supervise the 
retail sales staff. 


Bonfils Leaves ‘Denver Post’ 

Maj. F. W. Bonfils, business 
manager of the Denver Post for 
the past 26 vears, has resigned to 
enter private business. Charles R. 
Buxton, advertising manager of 
the paper, has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Bonfils. 


IDEA 


GROUP 


WOMEN’S I 


Meck Starts Local Campaign 
John Meck Industries, Chicago 
and Plymouth, Ind., is using co- 
operative ads in 41 metropolitan 
areas to promote its long distance 
“Red-Head” TV receivers. Fensholt 
Co., Chicago, handles the account. 


Sinclair Elects Clark 

Sheldon Clark, vice-president of 
Sinclair Refining Co., has been 
elected chairman of the board of 
Sinclair Oil Corp., New York, 
parent company of the Sinclair or- 
ganization. Mr. Clark succeeds H. 


F. Sinclair, who resigned that post Seattle Printers Elect 

some months ago. Printing Industry of Seattle Inc., 
local trade association, has elected 
Harry L. Strang, of Deers Press, 
as president. George Bovik, of 
Kelly Printing Co. has been 
elected vice-president and Perry 
M. Acker, American Printing & 


Arctic Plans Apparel Drive 


Arctic Feather & Down Co., Seat- 
tle manufacturer of down-insu- 
lated coats and jackets for men, 
has scheduled a fall drive in out- 
door magazines, based on 
ag “Champions from out of the 

est,” and featuring top names in 
outdoor sports. Alport & O'Rourke, Paul Lobik Joins Precision 
Portland, Ore., is handling the ac- Paul Lobik has joined Precision 
count. Ads will be in color and Scientific Co., Chicago, as assistant 
black and white. advertising manager. 


urer. 
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Wichert Joins Ruthrauft 

Hugh A. Wichert, formerly ad- 
ministrative assistant at Fairmant 
Foods Co. Omaha, has joined 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago. 


the Lithographing Co., secretary-treas- 


ADDRESSING Service 


Capedle of Handling Unlimited Quentity 

Ofters: 

* Quick SERVICE 

* EXPERT TYPISTS 

* REASONABLE RATES 

M. VICTOR, Dept. 2, 3902 - Oth Avenue 
Brooklyn 32, N.Y UL. 3.3800 


---thanks to the revolutionary economy 
of (cicolhdated Enamel Papers 


Among the most significant changes in Sears’ 
latest catalogs is a great increase in the num- 
ber of pages now printed in rich full-color. 

Naturally these color pages cost more. 
But Sears’ actual sales records prove that 
this finer printing usually pays off by pro- 
ducing sales at lower cost-per-unit than 
ordinary pages for the same merchandise. 

One of the factors that has helped make 
this unusual cost ratio possible is Sears’ use 
of Consolidated Enamel Papers. Thanks to 


the revolutionary method by which they 


are made, Consolidated Enamels provide 
the high quality and printing excellence 
essential to fine color reproduction at prices 
that average 15 to 25% below those of pre- 
mium-priced papers produced by old style 
enameling methods. 

For Sears, this means a saving of many 
thousands of dollars annually. Some of our 
smaller users save only a few hundred. 
But whatever the size of your printing needs, 
it will pay you to learn how Consolidated 


Enamel Papers do the finest jobs for less. 


o ENAMEL 
PAPERS 


ee 


PRODUCTION GLOSS © MODERN GLOSS © FLASH GLOSS 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY « 
“ w w 


Makers of C id & and i t 


© Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St. Chicago 3, IWinois «=O 0. W. PF. &P. Co 


WwW 

* Finest enamel paper 
quality at lower cost 
is the direct result of 
the enameling method 
which Consolidated 
pioneered. Operating as a 
part of the papermaking 
machine, it eliminates 
many costly steps still 
required by other 
papermakers and 
produces highest quality 
paper, simultaneously 
enameled on both 


sides, ina single 
igh-speed operation. 
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Gets 4,500 Mat Requests 


In mid-April the Oil Industry 
Information Committee sent out 
a booklet of suggested mat adver- 


tising to its district offices 
throughout the country. Each dis- 
trict office, in turn, distributed 


copies to oil companies, oil jobbers, 
service station operators, fuel oil 
dealers and daily and weekly 
newspapers in its district. This was 
the first time, according to OIIC, 
that such a handy mat service was 
made available to the industry. 
Some 4,500 requests for free mats 
have been received to date, ac- 
cording to the commitiee, and it 
is expected that requests will con- 
tinue to be received throughout 
the summer. 


Hof'man Pushes New TV Sets 


Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Ange- 
les, has launched a six-week cam- 
paign in 14 neighborhood newspa- 
pers in and near Los Angeles. Copy 
will be for dealer listing ads and 
tied in with a major institutional 
schedule in the Los Angeles Times. 
New Hoffman TV models will be 
featured. 


FREE COMPREHENSIVE 
LAYOUTS! 


A brand new kind of art and idea 
service — organized for quick 
accessibility — not stock n | 


but modern art that enab 


printed mat 
pe 


als 
and 


layouts sample issue 


Iti-wse 
THE ONLY “Cys 


ORGANIZED ART SERVICE 


New RCA TV Aerial 


Serves Community 


Pottstown, Pa., May 25—The 
first demonstration of Radio Corp. 
of America’s new community 
“Antennaplex” system to improve 
television reception in weak signal 
areas is being held here as a fea- 
ture of the Schuylkill County Pa- 


rade of Business Exposition. 
Trans-Video Corp. is operating 
the test. 


The new system, which is sim- 
ilar to the older and widely used 
Jerrold Electronics Corp.’s “Mul- 
TV” system, provides for a signal 
pickup by one master antenna, a 
network of coaxial cable from the 
antenna site to the areas served, 
amplifiers at fixed intervals and 
lead-off lines. 

To date, some 275 installations 
have been made here to receive 
programs from three Philadelphia 
television stations 75 miles away. 


Tintair Adds Jones, Bennett 

Ben L. Jones and L. C. Bennett 
have been appointed district sales 
managers for Tintair, to partici- 
pate in expanded promotion and 
merchandising for the home hair 
coloring. Mr. Jones was formerly 
with Jung Products and Max 
Factor. Mr. Bennett was previously 
connected with the Lamar-Rankin 
aes Co. and the Frank Graham 

0. 


Mary Hardin Joins K&E 


"traces and fany'aiee | ypMary Hardin, formerly | with 
method for the preparationof’ © McCann-Erickson and R. H. 
more dente prnted matter Write, mght now! Macy & Co., has joined Kenyon 
ie eviews. time... 105 Walaut St PEORIA ILL. & Fckhardt, New York, as a copy- 
AToRS ‘emnest TOOLS for BETTER OFFSET LAYOUT and COPY writer. 
_— 


REACHES 


TRIBUNE CIRCULATION 


ll-Fime High! 


ANOTHER 


and Trading zones! 


akland. 2G Trib 


. 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION 


uy 189,821 
wm 195,493 


(A.B.C. Publisher's Statement, March 31, 1951) 


979% of DAILY and 96.5% of SUNDAY 
circulation is concentrated within A.B.C. City 


8 out of 10 Tribunes are home-delivered 


une 


ee - eeneee 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC. 


Representatives: Including Sunday Magazine Sect 


Your Dodge Dealers 


_ Your Dedge Dealers 


Genarss! COOGE saits 


AD IN 3 CITIES—Dodge division of Chrys- 
ler Corp. ran this copy in Detroit, Buf- 
falo and Rochester, offering orchids to 
women. It may extend this copy to other 
cities, via Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


Eastern TF Club 
Organizes in N. Y. 
with 83 Members 


New York, May 24—The East- 
ern TF Club, composed of publish- 
ers’ representatives, advertising 
managers and sales managers 0: 
audited business papers, was or- 
ganized officially here today by 
83 charter members who adopted 
by-laws and elected directors and 
officers. 

Officers elected by the directors 
are Granville Fillmore, Modern 
Machine Shop, president; W. H 
Wilson, Pit & Quarry, vice-presi- 
dent; Kenneth Kaull, Chemical 
Processing, treasurer; and Halsey 
Darrow, Industrial Marketing, sec- 
retary. 

Richard Tope, Sutton Publishing 
Co., Cleveland, and first presiden‘ 
of the Cleveland t.f. Club, which 
served as a model for the organiza- 
tion of the New York group, urged 
the organizing meeting always to 
keep in mind a sustaining objec- 
tive. He explained the activities of 
the Cleveland group, which was 
organized originally in the late 
1920s, disbanded during the de- 
pression, and revived a year and 
a half ago. 

The organization is restricted to 
advertising representatives of bus- 
iness and industrial papers which 
are members of either Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations or Controlled 
Circulation Audit. 

Directors elected in addition to 
the officers include: Charles Ward- 
ley, Oil & Gas Journal; Edward 
Lawson, Modern Design; A. M. 
Morse Jr., Purchasing; Chet Ober. 
Iron Age; and Ted Alcorn, Coal 
Age. 


James Trullinger Elected 

James W. Trullinger, Pittsburgh, 
has been elected president of the 
American Assn. of Commerce Pub- 
lications, succeeding Charles E. 
Gilbert Jr., Houston, who was 
made honorary president for life. 
Other officers named are: T. J. 
McHale, Dallas, Ist vice-president; 
Gordon Cowan, Minneapolis, 2nd 
vice-president, and Anthony Saeli, 
Dayton, secretary-treasurer. 


Guild Wins at Mactadden 

By a vote of 61 to 41, The News- 
paper Guild of New York won a 
National Labor Relations Board 
representation election at Macfad- 
den Publications. The Guild will 
represent employes of the edito- 
rial, art and production depart- 
ments there. Preparations for ne- 
gotiating a contract are now under 
way. 


Russell Joins Ellington 
William L. Russell, 
television and radio copy super- 
visor of Ruthrauff & Ryan, New 
York, has joined Ellington & Co., 
New York, as manager of televi- 

sion copy. 


formerly 


ne 
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National Nielsen-Ratings of Top TV Shows 
Two Weeks Ended April 21, 1951 


All tigures copyright by A. C. Nielsen Co. 
| Tatal Homes Reached | Program Popularity* 
Homes Homes 
Rank (000) | Rank Program (%) 
1 Texaco Star m - NBC) «.+se00+7,504|) 1 Texaco Star Theater (NBC) 63.5 
2 Frigidaire Comedy Hour (NBC) ......6,304| 2 Frigidaire Comedy Hour (NBC) 60.4 
3 Fireside Theater (NBC, P&G) ..5,712| 3 Fireside Theater (NBC, P&G). . 55.7 
4 Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) . ...5,391| 4 Arthur Godfrey's Scouts (CBS. 
S Your Show of (NBC, Swift) ....4,922 Lever Bros.) 50.1 
6 Your Show of Shows (NBC, | 5 Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) 48.2 
ip eaion eae 4.870, 6 Your Show of Shows (NBC, 
7 Your Show of Shows (NBC. Crosley) . 4,763 Participating) . 44.5 
8 You Bet Your Life (NBC, DeSoto- 7 Your Show of Shows (NBC, Swift) 42.7 
DD. vcntrtecebandbicsca vee 4,590 8 Gillette Cavalcade (NBC) 42.6 
Martin Kane (NBC, S. Tobacco)....4,517 9 inger (ABC, General Mills) 412 
10 Arthur oe Scouts (CBS, 10 Mama (CBS, Maxwell House) . 40.9 
BP MED ondadeccdnssnvossocees 4,401 
*Per cent of homes reached in areas where show was telecast. 
Videodex Network TV Ratings 
Week of May 1-7, 1951 
Copyright by Jay & Graham Research Inc. 
Program Popularityt Total Homes Reached 
Rank Program (%) | Rank Program (090) 
1 = Texaco Star Theater (NBC, 61*) ....39.6 1 Texaco Star Theater (NBC. 61*) 4,784 
2 ~=Talent Scouts (CBS, Lipton 2 You Bet Your Life (NBC. DeSoto- 
WR Bd cnsccecess 64 Plymouth, 59*) . 4.131 
3 Fireside Theater (NBC, P&G, 51*) 35.3 3  Philco TV Playhouse (NBC. 57*) 4,035 
4 Godfrey & Friends (CBS, Chester- 4 Comedy Hour—Phil Silvers (NBC. 
fields, 49*) 35.2 Colgate, 57*) .. 3,995 
5 You Bet Your Life. (NBC, ‘DeSoto- 5 Fireside Theater (NBC. P&G. 51%). . 3.926 
Plymouth, 59*) 34.9 6 Your Show of Shows (NSC Par- 
6 Philco TV Playhouse (NBC, 57*) 34.6 ticipating, 60*) 3,867 
7 Cémedy Hour—Phil Silvers (NBC. 7 Godfrey & Raab (CBS, Cheste-- 
sae, s7*) .. 345 fields, 49*).. 3.796 
8 Your Show of Shows (NBC, Par- 8 Ken Murray Show (CBS, Anheuser- 
ticipating, 60%) ...... 32.4 Busch ) 3,393 
9 Mama (CBS, Maxwell House, 48*) 32.1 9 Martin Kane (NBC, U.S. Tobacco. 
0 Ken Murray Show (CBS, Anheuser- 60*).. 3,253 
G<cetunasésexsss ..31.3 10 Mama (CBS, Maxwell House. 48* 3,.2°2 
| Per cent of TV homes reached in those cities where the program was telecast 
*Number of cities in which program was telecast. 
Network Gross Time Charges 
Source: Publishers Information Bureau 
RADIO 
Four Four 
April April Months Morths 
195 1950 1951 1959 
American Broadcasting Co. $ 2.975.078 $ 3.128.603 $ 11,668,556 $13,310,356 
Columbia Broadcasting System 6,509,147 6,054,738 26,297.709 23,904,827 
Mutual Boadcasting System 1.539.801 1,441,452 6,157,399 5.932.426 
National Broadcasting Co. 4,897,882 5,284,013 19,931,091 22,069,954 
Total $15,921,908 $15,908,806 $ 64,054,755 $65,217,563 
TELEVISION 
American Broadcasting Co. $ 1.417.189 $ 372,022 $ 5.540.229 $ 152.979 
Columbia Broadcasting System 2.913.956 873,343 11.109, 362 696,799 
National Broadcasting Co. 4,758,309 1,147,698 17,548,954 : 343,280 
Total S$ 9,089,454 $ 2,393,063 $ 34,198,545 $ 8,193,058 


Women’s Adclub Elects 

Justine Weyher, supervisor of 
classified advertising of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, has been elected 
president of the Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of Milwaukee. Other | 
officers elected are: Mrs. Maitland 
Truby, vice-president; Loretto 
Fox, corresponding secretary; Lois 
Craft, recording secretary, and 
Frances Haggerty, treasurer. 


Two Appoint Shappe-Wilkes 

Mayfair Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
manufacturer of photographic and 
medical lighting units, and G. 
Buttafarri, importer of the 
rania line of Italian cameras, have 
appointed Shappe-Wilkes _Inc., 
New York, as their agency. 


Lindsay Names Mrs. Aument 

Mrs. Henrietta Sharon Aument, 
free lance writer, has been ap- 
pointed public relations consultant 
of Lindsay Advertising Agency, 
New York and New Haven. 


Masonite Promotes Hurley 

James H. Hurley has been pro- 
moted from copywriter to assist- 
ant advertising manager of Mason- 
ite Corp., Chicago 


Fer-| 


Bib Names W. Paul Lee V. P. 

W. Paul Lee, formerly vice- 
president of Forster Mfg. Co., 
Farmington, Me., has been named 
executive vice- president and gen- 
j eral manager of the Bib Corp., 
Lakeland, Fla., marketer of orange 
juice for babies. 


| Appoints Robert Knox Agency 

New York Mercantile Exchange 
has appointed Robert Knox Ad- 
vertising, New York, to handle a 
promotional program on its futures 
trading facilities. Newspapers, 
| magazines and direct mail will be 
used. 


WNLK Names Rambeau 
Station WNLK, Norwalk, Conn., 
has appointed William G. Ram- 
beau Co. as its national represent- 
ative. The 500-watt station former- 
ly was handled by Joseph Hershey 
McGillvra Inc 


Hydraulic Names Aikin 

Hydraulic Engineering Co., To- 
ronto manufacturer of agricultural 
implements, has named Aikin- 
McCracken there to handle its ad- 
vertising. Farm publications will 
be used 
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Electric Industry a ‘Poor Advertiser’ 
Sutton Tells Public Utilities Meeting 


New York, May 22—The elec- 
tric industry was described here 
as “a poor advertiser” by Louis V. 
Sutton, president of the Edison 
Electric Institute and the Carolina 
Power & Light Co., in an appeal 
to the industry to spend much 
more on advertising than the $16,- 
000,000 it invested in 1950. 

The annual convention of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Assn., 
May 17-18, also heard D. A. Hulcy, 
president of the American Gas 
Assn., demand that rival gas and 
electric advertising be kept “com- 
petitive but clean.” 

Mr. Sutton told the utilities ad 
men that the electric industry's ex- 
penditure of $16,000,000 last year 
meant that “the entire industry 
ranked behind such individual... 
companies as Procter & Gamble, 
which spent $27,000,000, and Gen- 
eral Foods, which spent $18,500,- 


e “Our industry’s advertising pro- 
gram, ECAP [Electric Companies 
Advertising Program],” he con- 
tinued, “ranked 98th in the list 
of 100 leading national advertis- 
ers for 1950. The three top soap 
companies spent $52,500,000 in 
media and $77,000,000 in total ad- 
vertising as against our industry's 
total $25,000,000.” 

Turning to government agencies, 
which he said did not employ dis- 
play advertising, Mr. Sutton said 
they spent $105,000,000 a year for 
“propaganda” aimed mostly at 
“nationalizing business.” 

“The electric utility industry,” 
he said, “is spending less than one- 
fourth of that amount for adver- 
tising, publicity and other forms of 
public information. 


e “Is this effort by government 
bureaus effective? I need only re- 
view the progress made by one 
single agency—the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. Without 
spending one cent for direct ad- 
vertising, REA, through consistent 
publicity on both the local and 
national level, has created the im- 
pression that it has built more lines 
to serve more farm customers than 
has the electric utility industry. 
The average person believes, fur- 
thermore, that most of the lines 
built by investor-owned utilities 
would not have been built had it 
not been for REA.” 

Mr. Sutton expressed the opin- 
ion that the electric industry “has 
not given the propaganda methods 
of public-ownership advocates the 
consideration they deserve, and 
has not yet found an adequate 
match for them.” 


@ He proposed that the advertis- 
ing, public relations and informa- 
tion budgets of the four major in- 
dustry associations be raised from 
the present $3,000,000 to “at least 
$4,000,000—with ECAP using half 
of it.” The other groups are the 
Edison Electric Institute, National 
Assn. of Electric Companies and 
the Public Information Program. 

“I think you will agree with 
me,” he said in this connection, 
“that ECAP has been most help- 
ful in bringing about the encour- 
aging recent survey of public opin- 
ion of our industry, and in our 
improved position with the public 
as compared with ten or even two 
years ago. The sentiment in favor 
of government ownership has de- 
clined, criticism of company prof- 
its has declined, and socialism is 
an even more unfavorable symbol 
to the public than it was two years 
ago. I am convinced the public 
will support the utility industry 
against unfair encroachment if we 
can give it the facts and the 
truths.” 


e In demanding that gas and elec- 
tric companies keep their adver- 


tising “clean,” Mr. Hulcy said rep- 
resentatives of combination gas 
and electric companies have 
Started a movement aimed at 
cleaning up “a situation which in 
certain respects seems to have 
gotten out of hand.” He added that 
“a second movement has been 
started by the publishers of a 
business paper who has received 
letters from readers complaining 
that after reviewing both gas and 
electric ads they didn’t know who 
or what to believe.” 

Mr. Hulcy defined the aim of 
the twin movements as “adver- 
tising our services and appliances 
on their merits and not at the 
expense of the other fellow.” 

“An analysis shows that appli- 
ance advertising appearing in the 


big national magazines is cleaner 
than it ever has been,” he con- 
tinued. “However, it is still sus- 
ceptible of further improvement. 
This ought to come without de- 
lay. 


s “But the situations that reflect 
the ultimate in bad taste and often 
a complete disregard of adver- 
tising ethics you will find in the 
newspaper ads, hard hitting dealer 
and sales-training literature and 
manufacturer-sponsored demon- 
strations, some of them of the 
traveling circus variety. 

“Actually, the paid advertising 
is cleaner than the average run of 
promotional literature 
latter is cleaner than some types 
of demonstrations.” 

Mr. Hulcy said the clean-up 
should be undertaken by man- 
agement (“by policy decision”) 
and by the members of the PUAA. 
He urged the association to set a 


and the f~ . : o- ; 
| we point with pride to those TV trailers 


featuring Milton BERLE, Eddie CANTOR, 

Bob HOPE, Ed WYNN which we made 
for National Broadcasting Company. 

| Telefilm Inc. Hollywood 28 Calif. Since 1938. 


good example and then campaign 
for a clean-up right through the 
whole field of advertising and pro- 
motional claims. As a starter, he 
offered the slogan: “Keep it com- 
petitive but keep it clean.” 


es A feature of the convention was 
the announcement of 143 winners 
of the 1951 better copy contest. En- 
tries were judged in 22 classes, 
including virtually every medium 
A special citation went to the 
Potomac Electric Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., for its cartoon ad, “ten little 
free workers,” which pointed out 
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the dangers to all industries of 
“creeping socialism.” 

John E. Canfield, public infor- 
mation director of the Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co. was elected 
president of the PUAA, succeed- 
ing William B. Hewson, assistant 
vice-president of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. 

Paul L. Penfield of the Detroit 
Edison Co. was elected first vice- 
president; George G. Hanel, Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co., secre- 
tary; and Mead Schenck, Inter- 
state Power Co., of Dubuque, Ia., 
treasurer. 
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RST IN THE [MY COUNTY DALLAS MARKET 


WHY limit your play to a NET game in the Dallas market? 
Your advertising in The Dallas News will increase your 
range of effective, merchandisable coverage to the entire 
72-county Double Dallas Market .. . to include the PLUS 
area, outside of Dallas County, that Dallas merchants say 
is the source of 40% of their volume. 


Ghe Dallas Morning News 


Only in THE NEWS can you get a 
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RADIO-TELEVISION STATIONS WFAA * TEXAS ALMANAC 
population of Texas with more thon one-third the total 


THE DALLAS NEWS is the only metropoliton newspoper- 
inflvence in this Double Dallas Market, and is in port 
responsible for the development and unity of this larger 
Dalles area, with 3,080,271 people and a net buying 
income of $3,305,497,000—more than one-third the 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives 


New York * Chicogo * Detroit * Atlant 


buying income. In addition to The News’ larger coverage 
of this larger market, your soles story gains return from 
the clear leadership and higher acceptance of The 


News — Dallas’ most inflvential newspaper. 


* Son Fr 


* Los Angeles 
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No. 3975. Big Soft Goods Promo- 
tion 
“Will This Be the Biggest Maga- 
zine Tie-In Promotion of 1951?” 
asks Country Gentleman as a title 
for a brochure outlining the recent 


J. C. Penney tie-in. Over 1,500 
Penney stores used 270,000 tie-in 
pieces—“As Shown in Country 


Gentleman”—to move yard goods 
for clothing and interior decora- 
tion 


No. 3976. How to Produce Train- 


ing Aids for Government Use. 


Anyone who went through it the 
last time knows what a headache 
the preparation of a training aid 
can be—involving retouching, ex- 
ploded views, break-away views, 
schematic and isometric draw- 
ings, mock-ups, charts, animated 
cartoons, etc. In a new brochure, 
“Does Your Government Contract 
Require Operational, Mainte- 

Training Aids?” Kling 
outlines its services in 


nance oF 
Studios 
this field 
No. 3977. The St. Louis Story 
“Selecting the Right Newspaper 
Isn't as Simple as ABC,” is'a new 
presentation offered by the Globe- 
Democrat in which the economic 
reas of the city and trading zone 
f St. Louis are analyzed, with 
ference to newspaper coverage 


». 3978. Local Impact of the Na- 
tional Magazine. 

In a new booklet, “It’s Life,” 
stories which show interestingly 
e impact of the national maga- 
1e on the local scene. Some 72 
ports from nine cities are given; 
coverage map is included. 


00 E. Iinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


> please print or type) 


ife offers a compact set of case, 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond July 9%. 


USE COUPON TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


lease send me the following (insert number of each item wanted | 


No. 3979. Food Brand Preferences 
in North Carolina. 

The Salisbury Post presents its 
new “1951 Brand Preference Sur- 
vey of Foods,” covering everything 
from baby food to vinegar 
Armour, Lipton, Swans Down, 
Comet, Aunt Jemima, and Quaker 
are performing according to form, 
but there are some upsets 


No. 3980. Print Your Own. 

The Bond Equipment Co. offers 
a new folder detailing the uses 
of its low-priced Gem post card 
duplicator. Looks like a good deal 
for short emergency runs, for re- 
tail use, and when your big ma- 
chines are all tied up and you have 
to get out a fast memo to the staff. 
Outfit is offered on ten-day trial 


No. 3981. Sales in a Defense Econ- 
omy 
Heating Piping & Air Condition- 
ing offers a new folder, “To Whom 


Can We Sell in a Defense Econ- 
omy?” which provides a quick} 
check-chart of purchase-control | 


factors under present conditions. 


No. 3982. Starch Study of Christian 
Science Monitor. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
offers a new “Study of Readers” 
made by Daniel Starch & Staff. | 
The survey covers income, age, 
oc¢upation, family size, education, | 
family expenditures, and influence | 
of advertising in the publication on | 
purchasing habits. 


No. 3985. Book Buyers Surveyed. 

Atlantic Monthly offers a new! 
study, based on 3,000 respondents, | 
giving amount spent on _ books, 


| trend in types of books bought and 


actual titles, where bought, what 
is sought from book reviewers, and 
effect of television on reading. 


eaders Service Dept., ADVERTISING AGE | 
| 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY & ZONE 


TITLE }2 


STATE 


“A. A. REACHES MEN AT 
DECISION-MAKING LEVEL’’ 


Commenting on the fact that the same 
classified copy developed about twice 
as many inquiries from ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE as from another publication, 
this advertiser said: “Evidently the dif- 
ference in the circulation of the two 
publications is that ADVERTISING 


14 E. Jackson Bivd 


lof building industry desirable. Enclose 
| snapshot with reply. 

Box 3806, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


| detailed 


AGE reaches a pre c 
at the decision-making levels.” Cor- 
rect! That’s why your classified copy 


mderance of men | 


Rates: 75¢ per line, minimum charge $3 


(maximum—two) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 per 


. Cash with order. Figure all cap lines 


line. Add two lines for box number. Deadline Wednesday noon 12 days pre- 


ceding publication date. 


Display classified takes card rate of $11.25 per 


column inch. Regular card discounts, size and frequency, apply on display. 


HELP WANTED 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
FOR ALL TYPES OF POSITIONS 
GEORGE WILLIAMS—PLACEMENTS 
209 S. State St HA 717-2063 Chicago 4 


Merchandising Man Wanted by 
ern paint manufacturer with dealer or 
ganization throughout mid-west Sales 
background desirable. Merchandising 
background necessary 

Box 3793, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


MAGAZINE PROMOTION 
Established national magazine with head- 
quarters in the East needs assistant to 


midwest 


sdvertising promotion manager. Major re- 
quisite is copy writing ability with em- 
phasis on sales letters and salesmen's 
literature. Experience in mail order copy 


writing or market research would be help- 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Editor of nationally known research and 
information agency desires position lead- 
ing to public relations or consumer ed- 
ucation directorship, San Francisco area 


Newspaper, trade publication, technical 
editing, public information experience 
Exceptional ability in presenting techni- 
cal material in easy-to-read form 

Box 3801, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il 


Experienced Ad man wants position with 
agency offering chance to buy part own- 
ership out of earnings. 37. $8-10,000 yr 

Box 3802, ADVERTISING AGE 

2” E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il 
ADVERTISING & SALES EXECUTIVE 
Industrial and consumer background in 
advertising, sales promotion and public 
relations. Experienced in planning, copy, 


: layout, production, all media. Married, 
ful, but not a requisite. Preference for - ° 9 «x “ 
ab ae tipe ly hoes Sestive martetin age 42, 2 college degrees. Excellent busi- 
s eone s selective é . 
omen - . ®- ness and character references 


Box 3798, ADVERTISING AGE 
11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. ¥ 
HARRISON PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Established 36 Years 

Advertising-Sales Promotion Managers- 
Sales Executives-Salesmen and Editorial 
men. Positions up to $15,000 
20 W. Jackson Blvd 


Wanted - 


Chicago 4) 
Experienced Advertising 
Layout Artist 
Splendid opportunity with progressive 
firm. Write Box 329, Lima, Ohio 
Cepy and Contact—Rapidly growing Mem- 
phis agency with solid national accounts 
needs experienced man for planning and 
copywriting on industrial and consumer 
accounts. Must be able to prepare litera- 
ture and sales promotional material. Some 
contact work involved. Salary and bonus 
depend on qualifications of man selected 
Send brief summary of experience and 
educational background 
Box 3803, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, IL. 
CREATIVE ARTIST - If you have an im- 
agination and can convert it in jigtime 
to attention compelling advertising art, if 
you would like to trade Big City life for 
Country Club living, you may be the one 
we would like to invite to join the fastest 
growing ad agency in the most beautiful 
Capitol City in the U. S. Write us in de- 
tail ‘including salary expected) today. 
Michener and O'Connor, Inc. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
Advertising-Promotion & Sales Managers- 
Copywriters-Account Executives-Editors- 
Artists-Merchandising-Research-La yout - 
Radio-TV-Production and Salesmen 
THE HONES COMPANY 
Chicago 4, Ill 
Space Salesman 

Young man to sell space in leading ABC 
business magazine. Headquarters Chicago, 
travel four states. Small salary, expenses, 
and commission. Give full ‘details first 
letter 

Box 3804, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
Associate Ediitor—for trade magazine in 
Central Ohio. Must be able to write fea- 
ture stories and make layouts. Knowledge 


NETWORK TV ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
d man experienced in time sales or 
sales, or with good advertising | 
background. Office located in Chicago. | 
Good salary plus bonuses. Please include 
description of business back- 
ground and pertinent personal details 

Box 3808, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


FRED J. MASTERSON 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
PERSONNEL 
All types of positions for men and women 
185 N. Wabash Fr 2-0115 Chicago 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SPACE SALESMAN 
Go-getter for new business. College grad- 
uate. Well known in Middle West 
Box 3781, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
AGENCY PARTNERSHIP WANTED 
Experienced 4-A agency executive wants 
worthwhile agency buy-in opportunity 
with working partnership. Offers cash in- 
vestment plus successful copy, contact, 


Space 


placed in these ‘columns will not only | merchandising, media and administration 


| background 
get more response, but get the kind of | sae a 


response you want—inquiries from ex- 
ecutives who can close the deal at 
once! 


Prefer Mid-West, 
Highly recommended 
July. Request details 

Box 3805, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Ill.nois St., Chicago 11, Il 


Coast or 
avail- 
able 


- 18,000,000 An 


OUTDOOR AD 


You Are 


Box 3807, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
COPY—LAYOUT—PRODUCTION 
If you believe in your product 
bromides) and respect common-sense 
salesmanship, you're the boss I'm looking 


for. Young woman, 6 years experience 
Box 3809. ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 

Neo Tyre, Ne Ace, But Have Over 5 Yrs. 


publ-edit. exp. Chgo. Coll. educ. 27 
Box 3810, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ll 
SPACE SALESMAN 
Here is your oppor. to hire young man, 
presentiy employed, draft exempt, who 
makes maximum number of effective calls 


daily. Classified, merchandising & nat'l 
magazine exp. Excell ref. Chgo. hdqts 
pref 


Box 3811, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Llinois St., Chicago 11, Ll, 


To send us your inquiries 
for quotations on original 
photoengravings.. . including 
Process color, agency and general 
commercial work. 125 highly skilled 
artists and photoengravers assure 
you of intelligent service 
Over SO years of ‘know how" 
INDIANAPOLIS ENGRAVING CO., INC. 
222 East Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Invited 


‘not in| 


Advertising Age, May 28, 1951 


| POSITIONS WANTED 
| Young, enthusiastic, alert girl desires 
| pesition. Stenographic, bookkeeping, pay- 
roll exp. 3 yrs. exp. in printing business. 
Available immediately 

Box 3813, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Agent or organization contacting ad agen- 
cies, advertisers to serve growing demand 
for natural color photography Large 
photographic color plant offers complete 
service prints, transparencies—quantity 
runs—quality work for layouts. Substan 
tial commission 

Box 3787, ADVERTISING AGE 

11 E. 47th St.. New York 17, N. Y¥ 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Big City Printing—Small Town Rates 

| Art, typesetting; black and white and 
color process platemaking:; offset presses 
single and multicolor to 54 inches. Books. 
brochures, banners, folders, maps and all 
general. Write for details, send specifica 
} tions for estimates 

JOHNSON PRINTING INC. 

2219 Galloway St. Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
EXPERT HELP ON TECHNICAL BOOKS 
SLIDE FILMS, MOVIES 
Complete scripts for sales, training pur- 
poses on any industrial product, manufac- 
turing process, or technical subject by 
engineers skilled in writing to sell 

Box 3812, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


| REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


for printed and lithographed 
point-of-sale advertising 

A few choice territories are open 
in our nationwide sales setup for 
experienced men who can sell 

printed and lithographed point-of- 
|] sale advertising. Must have contacts 
with buyers. Complete facilities for 
creating and producing lithographed 
cardboard displays of every type, 
outdoor fiber and cloth banners and 
|] pennants, exclusive self-stik Mystik 
displays, plaques and labels a 
complete line backed by extensive 
national advertising. Write in full, 
giving complete experience and 
qualifications. M. T. Green, Chicago 
Show Printing Co., 2635 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 


WANTED—ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


Must be capable, dependable and both worthy and willing 
to assume increased responsibilities. Prefer man 33 to 40 
years of age. Knowledge of Midwest agencies and farm 
publication space selling helpful. 


In first letter state experience, when available, salary ex- 
pected. All correspondence considered confidential. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
THE NATIONAL DAIRY FARM MAGAZINE 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


I've worked on 50 


With agencies since 1937 
national, local 


ment 
accounts 


of sale 


Good team worker 


because I see no greater future here 
Married. Children. Vet. Univ. grad 


AMALING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


have ulcers! 
Your agency can profitably use this successful experience and tempera- 
(except for War) 
consumer, 
newspaper, magazine, trade paper, direct mail, radio, TV, 


Good planner. Strong on copy. Working knowledge of production, 
and time buying, market research. Most important, I get along with clients 
give the service they want, and help them x 


4 yrs. with present agency in toughest ad center of US Will change 
. and my 


est. Min. salary $8500. Incentive plan O.K 
Box 7875, ADVERTISIN 
200 E. Tilinois St 


accounts, and don’t 


All types and sizes of 
mail order. All media— 
outdoor, point 


industrial, 


space 
expand. Also get new accounts. 
best years are ahead. Age 36 
Prefer well-managed agency in Mid- 


G AGE 
go 11, Ill 


Chicz 


nual Visitors 


will see this 
* NEW * 


MAXWELL 


SPECTACULAR 


on the world-famous 
Atlantic City 


Y The R.C. Maxwell Co.Adantic City NS, 


Boardwalk 


VERTISING 


ART DIRECTOR 


Aggressive midwest packaging com- 
pany requires an exceptionally capa- 
ble man, experienced in package de- 
sign and silk screen processes, as Art 
Director. Write full details, including 
salary desired. Strictly confidential. 
Box 7873, ADVERTISING AGE 
2” E. Illinois St.. Chicago 11, Il. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES 
ION executive seeks 
gressive firm. Background: full range of 
advertising and printing sales. produc- 
tion. preparation. Also sales and person - 
nel management in same fields and ad- 
pe mpm, Be account executive S n- 
gle. age : 3 years experienc 
employed Salary 4 ha wag 
portant. Write Box 7872, Advertisin Ave 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Tl. , 
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Northwest Oil Heat 
Industry Sets Drive 


SEATTLE, May 23—Members of 
the oil heating industry of Wash- 
ington and Oregon have pooled 
"“~ | resources for a common advertis- 
“er |ing campaign to sell preference 
~~ | for oil heat. 

Although the campaign an- 
;nouncement, made by Robert G. 
| Elmslie, manager of the Oil Heat 
| Institute of Washington, makes no 
mention of natural gas, it is known 
| that one of the major aspects of 
| the campaign is to strengthen de- 
mand for oil heat prior to the ad- 
<T=s. }d| vent of natural gas in the North- 

== west. 

The program calls for use of 
° - | outdoor posters, newspapers, and 
GUARANTEED |radio, beginning by July 1, 
RS | throughout Washington and south 
|to Eugene, Ore. Pacific National 
Advertising Agency, Seattle, is the 
agency. 

: The budget calls for 60% of 
booklet offer starting June 9. support from oil dealers, 20% 
Northam Warren last month | from major oil companies and 20% 
bought the first 15 minutes of the | from equipment manufacturers 


soy: LARAINE DAY 
4 See of kreon Rode ond Tv 


You, too, can be more ree — 
= charming = 
attractive [ > 

popular / 


Know This Secret of Summer Charm 


© Odo Ro Me is the ely der guerenteed 
end ode ter 24 hours © double yeu: money beck” 


© Ne other deoderon' s ve hermiess te fabrics 


© Neo othe: deoderont + sate: tor tin 


POPULARITY SECRETS—Northam Warren Corp. is offering a “Seven Secrets of Pop- 
ulority” booklet in its new campaign for Odo-Ro-No deodorant scheduled to break 
in June. J. M. Mathes Inc., New York, is the agency. 


Popularity Booklet 
to Be Offered in 


1-1:30 p.m. (EDT) program. 
The booklet, prepared under the 


and dealers. 
“Marked preference for oil heat 


area and 49% in the Portland area. 
The objective of the program is 
to maintain this preference and at 
the same time to create new users 
of oil heat.” 


Fry Names Edward Agency 

Fry Plastics Co. has named the 
Edwards Agency, Los Angeles, to 
handle its advertising. A 16-page 
insertion in the June issue of Prof- 
itable Hobbies, which the agency 
called the “largest hobby ad ever 
placed,” will open the Fry cam- 
paign. 


|Herst Litho Names Wollner 


Edward H. Wollner, formerly 
with Bulova Watch Co. and Biow 
Co., has joined Herst Litho Inc., 
New York, in a sales capacity. 


Two Appoint Buchanan & Co. 

Buchanan & Co., San Francis- 
co, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of West Coast Soap 
Co., Oakland, Cal., manufacturer 
of Pow Wow cleanser and White 
Navy soap. The agency also has 
been appointed by Rolley Inc., per- 
fume and cosmetics manufacturer, 
to handle newspaper and televi- 
sion advertising of Sea and Ski 
lotion, a new product 


Newspaper Execs Set Meet 

| The New England Newspaper 
| Advertising Executives Assn. will 
hold its annual spring meeting in 
Hartford, Conn., June 5-6. Speak- 
ers will include Karl F. Moore, 
director of the retail division of the 
| Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn 


HIGH QUALITY 
LOW COST 


Odo-Ro-No Campaign 


STamForp, CONN., May 22—A 
new advertising campaign ior 
Odo-Ro-No—built around an offer 
of an informative booklet titled 
“Seven Secrets of Popularity”— 
will be launched next month by 
the Northam Warren Corp. 
through J. M. Mathes Inc., New 
York. 

Coupon ads, mostly one and two 
columns, will appear in June, July 
and August issues of Cosmopoli- 
tan, Dell Modern Group, Fawcett 
Women’s Group, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Ladies’ Home Journal, Seven- 
teen, Today’s Woman, and True 
Story Women’s Group. Insertions 
of 170 lines to half-pages will ap- 
pear in the New York Sunday 
News magazine section, The Amer- 
ican Weekly and This Week Maga- 


zine. 


Day Show” 
announce the 


ea “The Laraine 
(ABC-TV) — will 


direction of Miss Day, will be of-! has already been established.” Mr 
fered consumers in exchange for a! Fimslie said, “with figures show- 
box top from the cream or spray ing a 75% preference in the Puget 
Odo-Ro-No and 15¢ in coins. Re- | Sound area, 28% in the Spokane 
tail price of the 40-page booklet 
is said to be $1. 
Point of sale counter cards are 
available to retailers on request 3 
| 
| 


14, Ohio 
HE, derser 1.4444 


they can tie in with the promotion. 
The cards carry pads of coupons 
for customers wanting copies of 
the booklet. 


Robert Meeker Associates, New 
York, radio-TV representative, has 
expanded its quarters to accommo- | 
date increased personnel and ad- | 
ditional radio and television facil- 

| ities. Ben Conway, formerly with | 
Dancer -Fitzgerald-Sample, and 
Mary Ann Meany, previously with | 
Station WOR, have recently jo'ned 
the New Yorx staff. 


|Myron Warnke Elected 
Myron Warnke, production man- 
ager of Meldrum & Fewsmith| 


| Robert Meeker Expands 


|Ine., has been elected president | 


TOP COPY - 
CONTACT MAN 
WANTS TO MOVE 


37-year old account executive and 
copy chief. Outstanding record 
in aut biles, building materi- 
als, appliances, TV sets, food and 
drugs. Fine idea man with rich 
backlog of creative experience. 
Talents proven in top level agency 
and ad management jobs. Now 
doing fine with Chicago agency 
on important national accounts 
but seeking greater opportunity. 
Willing to relocate. For details 
address Box 7876, Advertising 
Age, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11, Illinois 


; of the Cleveland Advertising Pro- | 
duction Club. Other officers are: 
Gara Patch, Belden & Hickox Ad- 
vertising, vice-president; Jean 
| Grieve, Farm Journal Inc., secre-| 
|tary, and Mary J. Kenny, Carr) 
| Liggett Advertising, treasurer. 


| | 
Bart-Messing Names Ellis } 
| Raymond G. Ellis, formerly ad- 
| vertising manager, Journal of the 
Electrochemical Society, has been 
named director and coordinator of 
sales promotion and advertising of 
Bart-Messing Corp., Belleville, N. 
J., and its affiliates, Bart Labora- 
tories Co., Bart Mfg. Corp., and 
SUL-REX Precious Metals Inc. 


WANTED | 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


There is an opening for an experi- 
| enced advertising executive in the or- 
| ganization of one of the large manu- | 


acturers who sells his packaged 


HARD WORKING AD MAN WANTS JOB 
as Ad Mgr. or TOP Ass’t. 


Merchandising background. Skilled visuol- 
izer; writes copy that tells your story 
properly—ond gets results! 18 yrs. exp. 


includes nat'l adv., retail, mail order, direct | open-minded executive to head the 
mail; consumer and industrial acc'ts. Ca- | department and relieve its current ex- 
pable of planning and producing complete | ecutive whose time and energy is 
adv., soles-prom., ond MERCHANDISING needed in other work. Plenty of op- 
plons. 38-years old. Present ad agency 


job limited in scope. Wants job with top- 
level creative and administrative responsi- 


bilities. Midwest. For complete details write | information, salary desired and other 


Box 7874, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Hil. 


|products through drug and grocery 
stores. This old, well established firm 
is looking for a man who understands 
merchandising and advertising and 
the application of market research to 
selling problems. This company has a 
well organized advertising department 
| with good relations with its advertis- 
ing agency. It needs a well-rounded, 


ONT OVERLOOK 
ORTH DAKOTA! 


If you're angling for new markets, don't over- 
look North Dakota — which in 1950 had a farm 
income of $609,840,000. It pays to make a bid 
for the ready wealth of this rich agricultural 
state ... best sold by one medium, the NORTH 


portunity for advancement in this 
|midwest company which uses prac- 
| tically every form of advertising. 

| Send outline of experience, personal 


pertinent data to enable us to give 
your application serious consideration. 


Box 7878, ADVERTISING AGE 


11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


NEED PUBLICITY? 


IF you have a product to Iaunch .. . if you Merchandising Manager: 


need Grade A national publicity for con 


sumer items, free lance publicity woman 
with 15 years finest experience can do a 
as worked only 

facturers and 


superior job for you 
with top ag an 
delivered better than man sized results. 
Press contacts are the best. 

Box 7877. ADVERTISING AGE 
11 E. 47th St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


DAKOTA DAILIES — reaching nine out of every 
ten farm and city homes. 


Handle market research, 
tising and Sales Promotion, 18 | 
million Industrial Volume, send res- 
umé; State solary. 
} Box 7879, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Hil. 
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Changing Ideas But Not Attitudes 
Called Useless by AT&T Executive 


Smith Tells Bell System 
Public Relations Strategy 
at Business PR Meeting 


New York, May 22—“The fact 
is that you can put ideas into peo- 
ple’s minds without affecting their 
thinking one way or another,” the 
8th National Conference of Busi- 
ness Public Relations Executives 
was toid here. 

Advertising people, said C. T. 
Smith, statistician in charge of 
general research, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., have long. 
been gathering information on how 
many people see or read or hear 
or react to the material they pre- 
pare for the public. 

“But,” he said, “there is one} 
large and important gap in all this. | 
It is the answer to the question, 
‘What difference does it make?’ In| 
other words, is the effort effective 
in increasing public understanding | 
or good will?” 


s Mr. Smith told of the telephone 
companies’ long use of institutional 
messages in their advertising to 
keep people informed and to gain 
eir sympathetic understanding. 
“A good deal of this institutional 
fort is designed to accomplish 
ree things: 
“First, to point out the fact that 
lephone service is good; that an 
portant objective of the com- 
ny is to see that service is good 
d that it continues to improve 
d expand. 
“Second, to help people get the | 
ximum value out of their tele- 
one and to feel satisfied that 
» charges for it are reasonable. 
“Third, to help people under- 
nd the company and its poli- 
5.” 


Mr. Smith then told of opinion 

stirveys made twice yearly “so we 

ll know just how we stand” with 

public. These studies are made 

0B a questionnaire basis by the 
régional operating companies. 

“For an advertisement, the 
method consists of comparing the 
attitudes of a group of people, who 
have first been asked to read an 
of with the attitudes of another 
Similar group—a control group— 
who have not read the ad. Each 
group contains about 500 people 
interviewed in their homes.” 

Here is one of the ads tested. 
Under the heading, “Security and 
a Fair Return,” it read: 

“When and wherever you invest | 
your money, you naturally expect 
two things: (1) lasting security, 
(2) a fair and steady return. The 
hundreds of thousands of every- 
day men and women in all walks 
of life who invest a part of their 
savings in the stock of the Bell 
System also expect two things: (1) 
lasting security, (2) a fair and 
steady return. } 

“It is management's responsibil- 
ity to see to it that the invested 
dollars of these people are secure 
and that, unfailingly, they earn 
a fair return. These dollars are 
vital. They are the dollars we use 
to build and expand the telephone 
system.” 


e This advertisement, explained 
Mr. Smith, “was one of a series 
run in 1948 by one of our operating 
companies prior to a request for 
an increase in telephone rates— 
the first one which this company 
had asked for in about 25 years.” 

He said there was little or no 
difference at all in the attitude 
indexes of the two groups exposed 
to the advertisement. These in- 
cluded service, cost and company 
attitudes. 

“At this point,” said Mr. Smith, 
“we asked ourselves this question: 
What did people think the com- 


|}actions the great 


pany was driving at and would 
that give us any clue as to why 
there wasn’t any difference in 


| attitude? 


s “Almost two-thirds of the peo- 
ple seemed to think the ad was 
addressed to investors rather than 
to customers. About a fifth made 
general comments: ‘To build good 
will or to tell people about the bus- 
iness.’ It startled us at first to see 
that a fifth felt that the purpose 
was to show the convenience of 
having a telephone. Only a small 
percentage connected the ad with 
the company’s need for higher 
rates. 

“I think you see in these re- 
impact of the 
headline and illustration, even 
when people are asked to read 
an advertisement carefully. Under 
more normal reading conditions 
they probably would have even 
greater effect. You also get a 
pretty good idea as to why the ad 
may not have had any effect on 
the attitude of customers.” 


e Mr. Smith told of a second ad- 
vertisement, used in the territory 
of another operating company. 
This was designed to accomplish 
much the same purpose as the 
first ad, but it used a different ap- 
proach. 

Under the headline “You're all 
invited for Thanksgiving!” it read: 
“It's a date! Kids excited at a 
country trip. Father delighted to 
visit the old folks. . .so’s mother. .. 
and relieved, too, to escape cooking 
chores. Amazing how one simple 
call can add up to give so much 
pleasure. But not amazing at all 
how costs add up to give you the 
service you want... 

“Day to day costs of keeping 
the service running right are 
mostly wages and materials. The 
money we take in should meet 
these costs—and also include a 
profit because the investors who 
supply funds for improving and 
expanding the service want a fair 
return for their money. That's the 
key to the strength and stability 
we need to provide good service 
now and in the future.” 


@ Attitude indexes on this ad saw 
the service attitude index up two 
points, cost attitude index up six 
points, and company attitude index 
up four points. 
“Since differences 


of three 


| points or more are statistically 


significant,” said Mr. Smith, “it 
appears that reading this ad did 
influence the answers to the atti- 
tude questions—particularly those 
having to do with how people feel 
about the cost of service.” 

Here’s what people thought the 


company was driving at in the 
second ad: 
“Almost a_ third,” said Mr. 


Smith, “thought it was to make 
people realize the value of the 
telephone. About a third said it 
was to interest people in telephone 
service or to get them to use it 
more; reasons closely related to the 
first one. 


e “Only 13%—about an eighth— 
said it was to explain operating 
and financial problems, which is 
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WITH A CAPITAL F—Formica Co., Cincinnati f 
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of laminated plastics, 


is pressing its campoign for proper brand name recognition with this mailing piece, 

which makes it slate-simple that Formica is a brand name and should be capitalized. 

The mailing is going to 16,000 furniture dealers, 15,000 Formica fabricators and 

dealers, and 500 editors of consumer and trade publications. Perry-Brown Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, is the agency. 


sonalized way of pointing out the 
value of telephone service could 
reasonably be expected to have an 
influence on attitude.” 

He said this second ad appeared 
to be the most successful of eight 
tested to date. 


e After going on to discuss tests 
of public relations films, Mr. Smith 
gave a list of questions which pub- 
lic relations people might ask 
themselves about the material 
they prepare to inform or persuade 
the public. The questions: 

1. Is what we are talking about 
simple and self-contained? 

2. Are we attempting to cover 
too much territory? 

3. Have we come out and said 
what we had to say—not leaving 
too much up to the powers of our 
audience to analyze and deduce? 

4. Is what we say important—to 
the people to whom we are talk- 
ing? 

5. Will it ring true—that is, will 
it tie in with people’s observations 
and experience? 

6. Will people understand what 
we are trying to tell them; will it 
mean the same to them that it 
does to us? 

7. Do the different elements of 
our presentation—pictures, words 
—reinforce each other? 

8. Are we putting too much em- 
phasis on machines and processes, 
and not enough on people and 
human values? 

9. Have we tried to make it easy 
for people to identify themselves 
with what we show or tell them? 

10. Are we being entertaining at 
the expense of being persuasive 
and convincing? 


Philip Morris Sets Records 
with 1950 Sales and Income 
Record sales and income for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1951, 
were disclosed in Philip Morris & 
Co.’s annual report. Sales of $305,- 
904,331 for the year were 20% 
above last year’s $255,752,488. Net 
earnings of $16,689,145 topped the 
$15,303,184 figure for last year by 
10%, but earnings per share 


|dropped from $7.26 to $6.62 be- 
| cause of a common stock issue last 


the subject covered in the small | 


illustration and the copy block be- 
neath. 

“Nine per cent said it was to 
interest or impress investors and 
8% to prepare for a rate increase. 
Only 4% of the comments (com- 
pared with 21% in the first ad) 
fell in the general category of ‘to 
build good will—to inform gener- 
ally.’” 

Mr. Smith said that these re- 
sults indicated that it looked as if 
people “got the main point of the 
ad and that this direct and per- 


| 


June. 


Carbonic Appoints Richards 

The Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chi- 
cago, has appointed Fletcher D. 
Richards Inc. to handle its adver- 
tising and sales promotion. George 
T. Jahnke, formerly account ex- 
ecutive with Glenn, Jordan, Stoet- 
zel Inc., Carbonic’s former agency, 
accompanies the account to Rich- 
ards. 


World Names Friedheim 

Robert W. Friedheim has been 
promoted from sales manager to 
general manager of World Broad- 
casting System, New York. 
Twenty-one new stations recently 
subscribed for the company’s tran- 
scribed program and library serv- 
ices. 


Yugoslavian Royalty 
Joins Roy de Groot 


on Consultant Panel 


New York, May 23—King Peter 
and Queen Alexandra of Yugo- 
slavia have agreed to a contractual 
arrangement with Roy de Groot 
Consultants, public relations con- 
cern, and are joining the com- 
pany’s consultant panel. 

The king and queen, who have 
decided to move permanently to 
New York, will be available for 
consultant services and public ap- 
pearances for a limited number of 
clients. The de Groot office said 
today about 20 inquiries have been 
received from advertisers inter- 
ested in a tie-up with King Peter. 
One big auto company, which 
plans to bring out a sports car 
for fall showing, is considering 
naming the model for him. 

Several department stores and 
a magazine, it was said, are in- 
terested in having Queen Alexan- 
dra’s services as a fashion con- 
sultant. 

It is believed that the king will 
consider having his name and like- 
ness appear in testimonial adver- 
tising for “prestige clients.” 


Wadsworth Names Seipp A. M. 


Clay Seipp, formerly sales rep- 
resentative for 
Elgin National 
Watch Co., has 
been appointed 
director of adver- 
tising and sales 
promotion for 
Wadsworth 
Watch Case Co., 
Dayton, Ky. Mr. 
Seipp will be in 
charge of all pro- 
motional work 
for a new line of 
Swiss watches to 
be introduced this summer by 
Wadsworth, as well as for Wads- 
worth’s line of compacts, cigaret 
cases and gift products. 


. 


Clay Seipp 


Mission Promotes in Canada 

Mission Orange of Canada Ltd., 
Toronto subsidiary of Mission Dry 
Corp., Los Angeles, will use the 
theme “Drink Mission Orange... 
a Treasure of Pleasure” in its sum- 
mer newspaper and poster cam- 
paign. Walsh Advertising Co., To- 
ronto, is the agency. 


‘U. S. News’ Revises Rates 

Based on a circulation guaran- 
tee of 425,000, the one-time page 
rate of U. S. News & World Re- 
port will increase from $2,400 to 
$2,640, effective Jan. 1, 1952. The 
current rate is based on a 350,000 
guarantee. 


Myrom Gates Joins Airline 

Myrom L. Gates has been named 
acting assistant advertising man- 
ager of Pan American World Air- 
ways’ Latin American division, 
with headquarters in Miami. 
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JOHN H. WOLPERS 

PopLtark BiurF, Mo., May 23— 
John H. Wolpers, 70, founder and 
publisher of the Poplar Bluff 
American Republic, died here May 
20 of a heart attack. 

Mr. Wolpers, formerly president 
of the Assn. of Governing Boards 
of State Universities and Allied In- 
stitutions, was president of the 
University of Missouri board of 
curators at the time of his death. 


WILLIAM H. LE GORE 

Los ANGELES, May 22—William 
H. Le Gore, 54, Los Angeles man- 
ager of the direct mail division of 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., Chi- 
cago, died suddenly May 18 at his 
home in Glendale, Cal. 

Mr. Le Gore, who was born in 
Jefferson, la., joined Donnelley’s 
direct mail organization at the 
Nevada, Ia., plant in 1922. He had 
been Los Angeles manager since 
1937. 


EDWARD D. STAIR 

Detroit, May 23—Edward D. 
Stair, 92, for 34 years publisher of 
the Detroit Free Press, died last 
night in a hospital here. 

Mr. Stair started his newspaper 
career, when he was only 14, by 
founding the Morenci Weekly Re- 
view in the Michigan town where 
he was born in 1859. After publish- 
ing several other weekly newspa- 
pers in Michigan and North Dakota 
and amassing a sizable fortune in 
banking, real estate and theatrical 
work, Mr. Stair purchased the Free 
Press in 1906. 

He sold the Detroit newspaper 
to John S. Knight in 1940 and then 
retired from the publishing field. 


HERMAN L. PHILIPSON 


Dattas, May 22—Herman L. 
Philipson, 63, president of Philip- 
son’s Fashion Store and former ad- 
vertising director of the Dallas 
Times Herald, died May 19 after 
a long illness. 

Mr. Philipson served as publicity 
head for the Liberty Bond drive 
during World War I and was a 
member of the advertising staff 
of Neiman-Marcus in Dallas for 
some time. He founded his own 
‘store in 1930 and was a pioneer 
member of the Dallas Advertising 
League. 


HARVEY S. HAYDEN 

Cuicaco, May 22—Harvey S. 
Hayden, 54, associated with the 
Chicago sales office of Western 
Family for the past four years, 
died here May 18. 

Mr. Hayden, born and raised in 
Chicago, served with the Hearst 
Organization, Parade Publication 
and Philip Andrews Publishing 
Co. before joining Western Family. 


MBS. G. P. GANNETT 

Cape ELizaBeTH, ME., May 22— 
Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, vice-presi- 
dent of Guy P. Gannett Publishing 
Co., Portland, Me., died at her 
home here today. 

The company operates newspa- 
pers in Portland, Augusta and 
Waterville, Me., and radio stations 
in Portland and Bangor. 


Meredith Shifts Baker 

George F. Baker has been named 
to tne New York advertising sales 
staff of Successful Farming, pub- 
lished by Meredith Publishing Co. 
Mr. Baker formerly was manager 
of Meredith’s home planning serv- 
ice program. 


To Sell Freightliner Trucks 

White Motor Co., Cleveland, has 
contracted with Freightliner Corp., 
Portland, Ore., to market the com- 
plete line of Freightliner diesel 
trucks through the White sales or- 
ganization. 


Acme School Names Guenther 

_Acme School of Die Design En- 
gineering, Chicago, South Bend, 
Detroit, Los Angeles and Dayton, 
has named Guenther, Brown & 
Berne, Dayton and Cincinnati, to 
| handle its advertising. 
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Advertising in the Test Stage 


Test Ads Scheduled 
by McCabe in N. Y. 
for Tint-A-Matic 


Irvincton, N. J.. May 24—Mc- 
Cabe Paint & Varnish Co. has ap- 
pointed Abbott Kimball Co., New 
York, to handle advertising on its 
new Tint-A-Matic paints, which 
will be introduced in a four-week 
test campaign starting Sunday, 
June 10, in the New York News. 

This will be the first time the 
paint manufacturer has done con- 
sumer advertising, and the first 
time it has employed the services 
of an agency. 

Following the newspaper adver- 
tising, which will run four consec- 
utive Sundays, the manufacturer 
plans cooperative newspaper ad- 
vertising with local paint and 
hardware dealers in New Jersey, 
New York and southern Connecti- 
cut, supplemented by special point 
of sale promotion. 


@ The new product is a concen- 
trated paint colorant which can 
be added to the special Tint-A- 
Matic base in single or multiple 
tinting hues. Market plans call for 
addition of the colorant at point! 
of purchase, where the paint is 
thoroughly mixed in the store by 
a mechanical! agitator. 

The concentrated color cubes 
were invented by Robert C. Rhines 
of Tint-A-Matic Corp., Goffstown, 
N.H., and perfected at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire under the 
supervision of Dr. Joseph Seiber- 
lach, a German scientist, formerly 
associated with I. G. Farben. 

The new product is said to offer 
a variety of 128 colors or hues 
in three types of finishes. The re- 
tail price per gallon will range 
from $4 to $9, depending on types 
of color and finish. 

Styling of colors has been done 
by Rahr Color Clinic. The McCabe 
company is said to be the first 
company licensed to manufacture 
Tint-A-Matic base paints. 

A percentage of the royalties re- 
ceived by Tint-A-Matic Corp. re- 
portedly will be set aside for na- 
tional advertising, probably next 
spring. 


TONI TESTING TAME IN 
INDIANAPOLIS, FRESNO 

Cuicaco, May 23—Toni division 
of Gillette Safety Razor Corp. is 
testing Tame, a new hair condi- 
tioning rinse, in the Indianapolis 
area and in Fresno, Cal. 

The new product, in white 
bottles with gold lettering, has 
been sold in those two markets 
since April 10, although first ad- 
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PHOTOMATIC co. 


53-59 E. ilinois St., Chicago 11, Iilineis 
Phone: WH iteholl 4-2930 


vertising did not break until May 
1 


Full-page newspaper roto copy 
in Indianapolis announced the 
product’s debut in that area. Copy 
ranging up to 600 lines is running 
in both markets and additional 
roto pages probably will be sched- 
uled at appropriate intervals. 

Both cooperative newspaper ads 
and factory-paid copy are being 
used to promote Tame, a cream 
rinse product. Displays and other 
point of sale material also are used. 
However, sales and promotion 
activities are being conducted ex- 
clusively on a test basis, and it is 
still too early to tally results. 

Tatham-Laird is handling ad- 
vertising for the product. 


Majestic Names Benjamin 
Milton R. Benjamin, national 
sales manager of Majestic Radio 
& Television division of Wilcox- 
Gay Corp., Brooklyn, has been 
named vice-president in charge of 
sales for Majestic and Wilcox-Gay. 


As they appear, 
ACB gives you — 


@ WITH ACB Newspaper Re- 
search Services you need never 
miss a daily newspaper adver- 
tisement you ought to see, no 
matter where or when it may 
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run—in any of the 1,750 U. S. 
dailies! 

The national and local adver- 
tising columns of daily news- 
papers are the great proving 
grounds for new ideas in prod- 
ucts, merchandising plans, and 
new sales approaches. Use ACB furnished 
services to keep abreast the 
times on new and old compe- 
tition . . . new products .. . new 
copy themes, new uses. 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


538 S. Clark St. * Phone: Wabash 2-6130 + 
161 Jefferson Ave. * Phone: 37-0595 ° 


79 Madison Ave. * Phone: Murroy Hill 5-7302 + New York (16) 


16 First Street + Phone: Sutter 1-8911 + Son Francisco (5) 


Executives are invited to send 
for our catalog which outlines 
12 ACB Newspaper Research 
Services. You will be agreeably 
surprised at the modest cost 
for which a service, built to 
your own special needs, can be 


Send Today... 


for a 24-page Catalog describing and illus- 
trating the 12 helpful services which ACK 
will furnish to merchandisers. Gives details 
of cost, coverage, list of users, ete. 


Chicago (5) 
Memphis (3) 


You can’t pick 


High-priced corn, grain and labor make bee} 
high-priced...so farmers have turned to grass Jeeding. 

Last year D. Howard Doane, of Missouri, put 
seventeen steers on grass, kept weight-gain records. 

Some of the showring types moved around too 
much, were nervous munchers, and lost weight at the 
start. The best lawn mower and beef producer was a 
big-bellied, swayback creature that no cattle judge 
could see with field glasses! 

The tests showed that the corn-converting steer 
. proved the need of a 
new type for grassland economy! 


isn’t the best grass feeder . . 


Farming is a business that requires brains 
and research for prosperity ... constant change 
to meet changing conditions . . . development otf 
new types, techniques, ideas increasing efliciency 


or economy, practices and procedures for raising 


Z 


production and lowering costs. 


The farm homemaker keeps 
pace with her businessman 
husband... modernizes, remodels, 
adds color and character to the 
furnishings and furniture, floor 
and wall coverings, decorations 


and designs, devices and electric 


lawn mowers by looks! 


appliances which lighten labor, give more leisure, 


lift standards of living. 


Best market for better business ___ is (hic 
businessman farmer and his family on the nation’s 
best farms... prosperous purchasers, with billions 
of spendable cash and savings from a 


decade of highest agricultural 


prosperity, currently engaged 


in all out production! ca, . 


in the US today is best reached by Successrut 


Mostly missed by general 


media, the best class audience 


F ARMING’S 1,200,000 circulation, with more than 
a million concentrated in the 15 agricultural 
Heart states... with the best land, livestock, 
machinery, highest plant investment, greatest 
vields and earnings...theaverage SF's subscriber's 


o 


annual income is more than 50% higher than 
the average US farmer! 

No advertiser gets his full quota of national 
sales without this market and medium. For data 


and detail, call any Successrut FARMING office... 


Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa... also New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Adanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
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Artists Get Belated Credit 
on ‘LH]'’ Womanpower Series 

To the Editor: I enjoyed your 
article on the “Never Underesti- 
mate the Power of a Woman” se- 
ries almost as much as the series 
itself. But is it quite fair, in an 
article that runs over almost an 
entire page, to omit the name of 
the artist who superbly de- 
signed the series‘ 

Let us not drown the creative 
individual in the gulf of big cor- 
porations who buy his talent. Give 
him (or her) a hand! 

HANS ZEISEL, 

Director of Research, Tea 

Bureau Inc., New York. 

Mr. Zeisel is quite right and AA 
herewith fills the gap concerning 
the art work for the LHJ series. 
The original artist was Leo Lionni, 
then on the Ayer staff and now art 
director of Fortune. Several! other 
artists have since illustrated the 
power of a woman, but Roy McKie, 
Ayer artist, handles most of the 
illustrations. 


so 
» 


° * ” 
Add Cardinals to Radio's 
Ball Game Lineup 
To the Editor: We have read 
our article in ADVERTISING AGE 


tled, “Ball Games Will Be Amply 
ponsored This Summer, Despite 
Higher Costs,” which appeared in 
e April 16 issue 
Since you showed such. a thor- 


ough interest in the handling of 
baseball games in your article, we 
thought you might be interested 
in Ruthrauff & Ryan's coverage of 
the Cardinal games out of St. Louis 

Our St. Louis office has handled 
the Cardinal games there for over 
ten years and they have the largest 
network, with over 60 markets, 
carrying any regular schedule of 
one team’s major league games 
Again this year, as in the past, they 
are carrying the Cardinal home 
and away games, live, from the 
park. 

We just wanted to bring this ex- 
tra information to your attention 
since we believe our coverage of 
this baseball series merits recog- 
nition. 

Tom SLATER, 

Vice-President, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, New York. 


No Room for Complacency 

To the Editor: No one identified 
with the life insurance business 
has ever been found who would 
admit that the people of the 
U.S. own enough life insurance, 
individually or collectively. But I 
do not believe anyone in the life 
insurance business realized what 
a truly lousy job we have been 
doing these last few years of im- 
mense increases in insurance in 
force until we saw the survey 
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made by Arno H. Johnson, as pub- 
lished in your issue of May 14. He 
leaves us not even room for a toe- 
hold for contemplating our “prog- 
ress,”” with complacency. 

Because I think that his thoughts 
should be given widest possible 
currency among life insurance un- 
derwriters, I greatly appreciate the 
permission you gave me to publish 
some of his finding in our house 
magazine, of course with all due 
credit to your publication and to 
Mr. Johnson. When published, 
copies will be sent for your files 
and his. 

The particular issue bearing Mr. 
Johnson's survey came to my at- 
tention because our advertising 
manager thought it was something 
we should see. I was so impressed 
by the scope and quality of your 
publication that I requested him 
to put me on his routing list for 
all future copies. 

R. L. Fonrarne, 

Continental Assurance Cuw., 

Chicago. 


+ _ 
Four A’s Test-Taker Gets 
Another Adman’‘s Advice 

To the Editor: I am enclosing a 
letter written in reply to the one 
published in AA of April 30 from 
Jacqueline Margett-Dwyer of San 
Francisco. 

Having found her self-analysis 
and her reaction to the business 
world’s treatment of the neophyte 
most interesting, I hope that this 
will be but one of many replies 
which you forward to her. 

It is a sincere pleasure to tell you 
that for many years ADVERTISING 
Ace has been depended upon as a 


source for general contemporary 
market information and analysis 
by myself and my company. You 
may be proud of producing such a 
truly fine and valuable publication, 
which travels far beyond the bor- 
ders of its field in rendering serv- 
ice to American business. 
E. Gorpon JONEs, 

Vice-President, Deer-O Paints 

& Chemicals Ltd., Phoenix, 

Ariz. 

Mrs. Margett-Dwyer wrote about 
taking the Four A’s aptitude test, 
with results that seemed to her 
completely unsatisfactory in solv- 
ing her personal problems. The 
eight-page letter of comment, sug- 
gestion and opinion which Mr. 
Jones enclosed with his letter to 
AA is being forwarded to her. 


Analyst on Four A's Tests 
Must Serve Two Interests 

To the Editor: In reference to 
Mrs. Margett-Dwyer’s letter, pub- 
lished in the April 30 issue of Ap- 
VERTISING AGE, we would like to 
bring out a few points which may 
help to clarify the situation in the 
minds of your readers. 

The Four A’s examinations have 
a dual purpose and, consequently, 
a dual responsibility. They are ad- 
ministered and evaluated for the 
benefit of people who wish to make 
advertising a career and also for 
the benefit of the advertising field 
itself. With these two facts in mind 
the analyst is faced with writing a 
report, as objectively as possible, 
which will serve both interests 
Naturally, there are complications 
in this, but we do believe that be- 
ing helpful to the individual is our 
primary consideration, and we do 
not find this aim in conflict with 
being of service to the advertising 
profession. 

In the written explanations that 
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are issued with these reports, we 
warn against placing too much em- 
phasis upon aptitude scores. Un- 
fortunately for the casual observer, 
temperament is not a factor which 
we can chart. Personality charac- 
teristics, emotional needs, etc., are 
an extremely important, if not the 
most important, consideration in 
vocational analysis. And it is in 
this area that we are limited by 
what we can say on a report that 
is seen by both the individual and 
interested employers—this, for un- 
derstandable reasons. 

The Four A’s examination is a 
limited battery of tests designed 
for advertising. It is not intended 
for general vocational guidance. It 
does not claim to be the final 
word, nor is it intended to court 
infallibility. It is an objective 
analysis, the purpose of which is 
to be helpful. 

As in Mrs. Margett-Dwyer’s case, 
when we list an individual as being 
good material for certain aspects of 
advertising, we believe that we 
are fulfilling our responsibility to 
the field, but if we should say that 
we don't believe that advertising 
would be emotionally satisfying to 
the individual, then we are being 
as realistically helpful to that par- 
ticular individual as we know how. 

DANIEL Brower, Pu.D., 

Director of Psychological 

Services, The Personnel Labo- 

ratory, New York. 


Questions Value of ‘Voice’ 

To the Editor: The advertise- 
ment of The Mayers Co. Inc. in the 
April 30 issue of ADVERTISING AGE 
is typical of a lot of things that 
the advertising profession has ac- 
cused other businesses of doing— 
that of making a pet of activities 
because they are promoted by 
someone within the industry or be- 
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cause they have some association | 
with the industry, vague or other- | 


wise, without regard to costs, ef- 
ficiency or quality. 

Basically, I haven't a bit of 
quarrel with the idea behind the 
“Voice of America,” but I cer- 
tainly have a quarrel with the cost 
involved and the amount of per- 
sonnel it is necessary for the tax- 
payers to support to keep materi- 
al of rather doubtful quality going 
over the air. 

Conversations with export men 
who have spent a good deal of time 
in recent years in various parts of 
the world have thrown serious 
doubts on just how much good the 
present “Voice of America” is do- 
ing. It certainly is questionable, if 
the published figures are correct, 
as to why such a terrific staff is 
necessary for the proper place- 
ment of effective propaganda on 
the air. 

While the possible reduction 
from $97,500,000 to $9,500,000 
appears to be rather sharp, if the 
management of the “Voice of 
America” is really capable, per- 
haps we'll get something worth 
while out of the 90% reduction. We 
might add that the country would 
be better off without senators like 
Benton, Flanders and Mundt, any- 
way. 

Harvey A. ScRIBNER, 

President, Russell T. Gray 

Inc., Chicago. 


Votes for More Money. Not 
Less, for ‘Voice of America’ 

To the Editor: As a rule, I read 
ADVERTISING AGE line by line, in- 
cluding interesting classified ads, 
which often make me wish I were 
40 years younger. 

For some reason, I missed your 
issue of April 30 and did not catch 
the Mayers Co. full page on “Voice 
of America” until I read a refer- 
ence to it in your last issue. Then 
I dug back to find the April 30 is- 
sue, and this letter is to register 
my hearty approval of Henry 
Mayers’ argument and of his gen- 
erous action. 

They used to say that a shoe- 
makers’ children always went 
barefoot. I often think (and my 
own advertising agency experience 
of 30 years proves it) that we ad- 
vertising people do the poorest 
possible job of promoting our- 
selves 

Surely, “Voice of America,” 
properly handled, would be our 
clan’s supreme exemplification of 
the power of advertising. I have 
not altogether approved the syn- 
thetic Americans or Russians who 
have been at the head of “Voice 
of America.” I can think of at 
least a dozen advertising agencies 
which could do the job better. 

But, if we discard every good 
idea because it is mishandled 
then we are going to be in a bad 
way. I would say... MORE MON- 
EY FOR “VOICE OF AMERICA,” 
instead of less, AND MORE IN- 
TELLIGENT DIRECTION, SU- 
PERVISION, PRODUCTION, IF 
POSSIBLE. ..EVEN IF WE HAVE 
TO MAKE PRESIDENT HARRY 
TRUMAN'S PET SONG, “PRET- 
TY LITTLE FAIRY” (how, how 
appropriate for Washington), our 
background theme music. 

G. L. Price, 

George Logan Price Inc., 

Malibu, Cal. 


‘High Time,’ Adman Says 
To the Editor: Congratulations 
for your courageous and forthright 
blast at “Senator” Dud and his 
sycophants. It is high time that 
this buffoon ...this Harry Vaughn 
of the advertising profession ... is 
given a pat not on his pointed lit- 
tle head but on the other end 
“Senator™* Lee P. HENRICH, 
Director of Advertising, Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, Chicago. 
*Title conferred by Barney's 
Restaurant, Chicago 
2 © 


Could It Be? 


To the Editor: Have you seen 
this headline somewhere else, or 


Used Car Managers 
NEVER DIE 
They Just 
TRADE AWAY 


could it possibly be original. ..? 
Japi KEEGAN, 
Keegan Advertising Agency, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
e . e 


TV Aids Small Agencies 
in Their Local Fields 

To the Editor: Commenting on 
your editorial—“What of the Small 


Agency?”—I do not believe that 
the advent of television is going to 
make it difficult for the smaller 
agency to operate, except possibly 
in a very few of the largest metro- 
politan centers. Contrariwise, tele- 
vision opens a vast new field for 
the smaller agency in serving lo- 
cal retail accounts, a class of busi- 
ness at which the large agency is 
inclined to “turn up its nose.” 

The department store, furniture 
store, and other local retailers re- 
quire the services of an agency for 
television as they cannot process 
television in their own advertising 
departments as in the case of 
newspapers and AM radio. 

I recently visited numerous cities 
that have television and found 
that many of the so-called small 
agencies have jumped from the 


one-man-and-the-gal status to 
10- to 15-man operations by con- 
centrating on local television. 
J.J. Kerrn, 
General Manager, Mace Ad- 
vertising Agency, Peoria, Il 


. . 7 
‘Inside Stories’ Quoted 


To the Editor: I am writing a 
combination case and textbook en- 
titled “Advertising Principles and 
Problems,” which is to be pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall. I plan to 
test my manuscript in mimeo- 
graphed form in my advertising 
classes at Syracuse University 

In this publication I should like 
to get your permission to summar- 
ize or quote material from the 
booklet entitled “Inside Stories of 
America’s Greatest Merchandising 
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Organizations.” 

1. I should like to summarize 
and quote approximately eight 
paragraphs from Pages 17 and 18. 

2. 1 should like to summarize one 
paragraph from Page 5 

I shall, of course, be glad to 
give full credit to the author and 
to your publication in reproducing 
this material 

James D. Scorrt, 

Professor of Marketing, Syra- 

cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 
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Moral - Sell with Sight 
-Sound-Demonstration _ 
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Get the selling impact of sight, plus sound, plus action, 
plus COLOR by using film commercials as Spot Movie Ads 
on theatre screens. Your films are shown in commanding 
size, with perfect clarity, as part of the regular program. 


With Spot Movie Ads you can reach prospects in virtually 
all U. S. cities and towns with 1,000 population or over. Or 
you can pick special markets, even special neighborhoods. 
Fill out and mail the coupon today for more information. 


Spot Movie Ads in Theatres. 
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EMBER COMPANIES: UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. © MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 
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Brand Switching 
Varies With 
Age Groups, 
Study Shows 


Although family usership ol 
powdered scouring cleanser has 
remained virtually unchanged 
in the St. Paul Market for the 
past five years at 98°, the brand 
preterences reported tell an en 
tirely different Marked 
changes have taken place among 
the various brands bidding for 
consumer preference. The 
tive change in position among 
the five 


story. 


the five leaders over 


vears measured tells the story. 


Per cent of families who buy scouring 
cleanser who buy each brand 


1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 
Brand A 34% 27%, 14%, 13% * 
Brand 8 18%, 23% 26% 27% 35% 
Brand C 14% 18% 19% W% 4% 
Brand D 13% 16% 20% 21% 26%! 
Brand E 9% «11% «NY «(4% SY, 


*Not reported in the market 
Notice that Brand A was not 
i the market in 1947 but in fou 
hears skyrocketed to first place 
with a third of the family pret 
erence. Five years ago Brand B 
was first with a third of the mar 


etl. 

It is interesting to ask if these 
uniformly 
let's 


prand switches occur 
cross market, 
reak our sample down into age 


the lo see 
roups to determine if women 
{ all age groups have the same 
references lor the relatively 
ew brand (Brand A) as against 
re long established brand 
Brand B) 


Under 30 30-40 41-50 Over 50 
years yeors yeors yeors 
maa 40% 385% 320% 30% 
a8 1% 64% %9% « 24% 


Dhis breakdown suggests that 


older women, conditioned by 
habit, are more dithcult to switch 
established 


from thei 


than the younger group. 
group performance is an impor 
tant factor in the planning of 
mass market advertising. 

The trend picture and the re 
charac 


finement of consumer 


teristics given here represents 
just one of the 150 classifications 
studied in the “1951 Consumer 
Analysis of the St. Paul Market”. 
Similar information is available 
for classification in the fields ol 
loods, soaps, drugs and toiletries, 
beverages, home appliances, and 


miscellaneous, 


Get analytical data on the 
performance of your product in 
the St. Paul Market. Write Con- 
sumer Analysis, Dept. No. 11-A, 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota — the 
Northwest's Morning, Evening 
and Sunday newspapers with 
the market-tailored circulation. 


$1 Pant Dispatch on 


TAILOR MADE CIRCULATION 


Pioncer Dressers 


rela- | 


| tion was 


brand | 
Age | 


Gourtain-Cobb Survey Tells What People 
Like and Dislike about TV Commercials 


Cuicaco, May 24—Some 200 
Chicagoans expressed their opin- 
ions of television commercials in 
a recent survey conducted by 
Gourfain-Cobb Advertising Agen- 
cy. A summary of the respondents’ 
comments reveals that: 

1. If a TV commercial in any 
way is either too long, too frequent 
in a program, never varied, repeti- 
tious, or too loud or forceful, the 
probabilities of its being watched 
or paid attention to are very small. 

2. Integrated commercials, as 
well as separate commercials, can 
be irksome. 

3. Integrated commercials do not 
have to be production numbers to 
gain attention. Separate commer- 
cials that are filled with detail can 
gain attention if the material is 
presented in an interesting man- 
ner. 

4. The most important thing 
about an integrated commercial is 
that it be worked smoothly into 
the show. Typical of this type are 
the commercials on Lucky Strike 
and Arthur Godfrey shows. 

5. Cartoons and _ interesting 
demonstrations seemed to be the 
best liked in separate commercials. 
Typical here are the commercials 
for Snow Crop and Lincoln-Mer- 
cury. 


e@ Fifteen per cent of those inter- 
viewed claimed that they had no 
quarrel with TV commercials 
whatsoever. The general attitude 
among this group was that the ad- 
vertisers were spending a lot of 
money to put on a show and conse- 
quently the audience had to expect 
those things. A check revealed that 
a majority of this group were in 
the lowest income bracket. 
Criticism of too frequent com- 
mercials was about the same for 
all educational groups among men 
and women in the study. However, 
both men and women with a col- 
lege education are more critical 
of commercials that are never 
varied or are rather silly. The im- 
plication was that constant repeti- 
insulting because it as- 
sumed that people are too stupid 


| to remember what is being adver- 
| tised, 


Women with a college educa- 
tion, as a group, seemed to be the 
most critical of lengthy commer- 
cials, with 81% expressing their 
dislike, as compared with only 
60% of women with a high school 
education. Only 56% of the men 
with a college education objected 
to long commercials. 


@ When asked to name a TV show 
which had a commercial they did 
not like, the 200 men and women 
interviewed named 49 different 
shows. By and large, the majority 
of sponsors on the receiving end of 
this attack were automobile deal- 
ers and credit clothing stores. 

In addition to the pet peeves 
already mentioned, some personal 
objections voiced by respondents 
included: (1) Not liking the man- 
ner of presentation or the an- 
nouncer, and (2) feeling that ad 
claims were false or misleading. 

Television shows with the most 
disliked commercials, and the per- 
centage of people objecting, were: 
Automobile shows in general 
(11%); William A. Lewis program 


(7%); National Sports Arena, 
Hauser Nash and Evans Fur (all 
4%); Polk Furs and Courtesy Mo- 


tors (both 3.5%); Studebaker 
Playhouse (3%); and Philip Mor- 
ris, Community Builders and Kate 
Smith (all 2%). 


@ There were 51 shows that had 
commercials which the _ inter- 
viewees liked; 35 of these were 
named by women and 38 by men. 
Very few daytime shows were 
named by women as having good 
commercials. 


By an overwhelming majority, 
first place among best-liked com- 
mercials went to Lucky Strike 
commercials, which were named 
by 30% of the respondents. Arthur 
Godfrey and Martin Kane were 


second and third with 85% and 
75%, respectively. 
People like the Lucky Strike 


commercial because it is different, 
unique and entertaining, the sur- 
vey points out. The verses of the 
tune are catchy and the commer- 
cial is different every time it is 
presented. 

Arthur Godfrey and Martin 
Kane are liked, the report con- 
tinues, because of the easy going 
manner in which the commercial 
is presented. 


@ Integrated commercials were 
preferred by 57% of those inter- 
viewed, while 38% stated that they 
either liked separate commercials 
or had no preference. 

Cartoons and actual product 
demonstrations are preferred by 
the majority of people, according 


to the survey. Singing commercials | 


and little skits or plays not only 
received the lowest number of 
mentions as “liked best,” but also 
the highest number of mentions as 
“liked least.” 

The number of women pre- 
ferring demonstrations was almost 
twice the number of men, while 
men outnumbered women two to 
one in expressing a preference for 
cartoons. 

A number of respondents stated 
a preference for both cartoons and 
demonstrations together. Some 
even thought it would be nice to 
have a singing commercial follow 
a demonstration, “Just so it 
wouldn't be too dry and boring.” 


@ Television commercials are bet- 
ter than radio commercials in the 
opinion of 70% of those inter- 
viewed. While many different rea- 
sons were given for this prefer- 
ence, the major item was that TV 
makes it possible to see the prod- 
uct. About 10% of the people 
thought that TV commercials were | 
better because radio commercials | 
don’t have the same entertainment | 
value. 

Conversely, the 9% who thought 
TV commercials weren't as good 
as radio blamed the long, overdone 
and too frequent TV commercials. 


Men were more critical in this 
respect than women. 
A check back on the 15% who 


merely said “it depends” revealed 
that generally, throughout the) 
interview, these same people didn't 
feel too strongly about TV com- 
mercials one way or another. 

The survey was conducted for 
Gourfain-Cobb by Pilot Surveys 
Inc. 


Hammond-Goff Incorporates 

After changing from a sole pro-| 
prietorship to a corporation, Ham- 
mond-Goff Co., Providence, R. I. 
agency, has announced five new! 
executive appointments. Carlton 
Goff has been named president! 
and treasurer: Harold A. Allen and | 
Robert L. Hammond, vice-presi- | 
dents; Godfrey Goff, secretary, and 
Miss Francis M. Cayer, assistant 
treasurer. Edwin R. Hyjek has! 
joined the agency as art director 
and T. Brenton Bullock is its new 
copy chief. 


Atkins Appoints Botstord 

Robert S. Atkins Co., San Fran- 
cisco and Palo Alto retail clothier, | 
has appointed Botsford, Constan- 
tine & Gardner, San Francisco, to 
handle its advertising. Newspapers, 
direct mail and television will be 
used 


Dora Dodson Changes Name 
Dora Dodson Agency, Atlanta 


radio representative, has changed 
its name to Dora-Clayton Agen- 
cy Inc. 


| Night” (9:30-10:45). 
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NEW TORONTO OFFICES—Harry E. Foster Advertising Agency has moved into 

these new headquarters in Toronto, at Alcorn Ave. and Avenue Rd. in a residential 

area. It's believed to be the first building specifically designed to meet the needs 
of a Canadian agency. The auditorium seats 125. 


Lee Pharmacal Signs for TV: Lustre Creme Promotion to 
Splits Backing of TV Films Tie in With ‘Modern Screen’ 
Lee Pharmacal Co., Beverly Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. will 


Hills, Cal., manufacturer of Sha- 
dow Wave home permanent, is 
sponsoring five quarter-hour pro- 
grams weekly for 52 weeks over 
California ABC stations. “Chet 
Huntley and the News” is seen 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
at 5:45 p.m., (PDT), and “The 
Frances Scully Show” is telecast 
at 1 p.m., (PDT), on Tuesday and 
Thursday. 

Lee and Thrifty Drug Stores, Los 
angeles, are alternating weekly 
sponsorship, on Station KECA-TV 
there, of a Sunday night feature 
movie (9:15-10:30) and the sec- 
ond feature of “Movie Saturday 


launch its largest campaign for 
Lustre Creme shampoo next month, 
featuring motion picture stars se- 
lected by Modern Screen as hav- 
ing the most beautiful hair. The 
Lustre Creme drive will fea- 
ture one of the movie actresses 
each month for a year. 

Full-color pages will appear in 
about 15 magazines, newspaper 
supplements and magazine sections 
of newspapers. In addition, cooper- 
ative newspaper advertising will 
be used in about 200 markets. 
Lennen & Mitchell, New York, is 
the agency. 


Katie Gordon to Free Lance 

Katie Gordon, copywriter for the 
Portland, Ore., office of Mac Wil- 
kins, Cole & Weber, has resigned 
to do free lance advertising. 
Among her clients is the new bak- 
ing company, Henry Freeman's 
Daylight Pastry Snop. 


ABC Income up in Ist Quarter 

Income after taxes of American 
Broadcasting Co. and its subsidi- 
aries, for the first quarter of 1951, 
was $222,000 compared with $93,- 
000 for the same period last year. 
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DID HE REALLY 
“ SAVE MONEY? 


~ * 

~e 
Ihere’s no short cut to quality in photo- 
engravings, cither. If there were, we 
certainly would have found it in our 59 


years of service to advertisers and 
their agencies. 


Poor Guy! He fell for 
the low price, but the 
savings shrank along 

with the suit. 


Since 1892, we have built our reputation 
around the idea that the finest printing 
plates are the most economical in 

the long run. That’s why you 

can always depend on Globe 

for faithful reproduction 

of your copy 


Call HArrison 7-5305 


Process Color Plates, Benday 
and Blach-and-White Engrav- 
ngs Electrotypes and Nickel- 
types molded in Lead, Tena- 
plate and Vinylite 


GLOBE 


ENGRAVING and ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
WArrison 7-5305 + 711 South Dearborn Street - Chicago 5, illinois 
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OPS Officials Predict Early 
Return of Seller's Market 

WasHINGTON, May 24—Now that 
the dust has settled, a top econ- 
omist of the Office of Price Stab- 
ilization says last year’s rush for 
durables was a lot less important 
than it seems. 

According to Paul Nelson, deputy 
economic advisor of the agency, 
the extra bulge in durables sales 
was about $2 _ billion—roughly 
equal to a month’s sales. He found 
no bulge in non-durables. 

Officials feel this points to an 
early return of the seller’s market, 
since consumers can easily work 
off this extra inventory of goods 
and equipment. Moreover, materi- 
als for durables have been sharply 
curtailed. 

Barring global warfare, Mr. Nel- 
son does not expect shortages to 
reach World War II proportions. 
But he promises ready buyers late 
this year for everything business 
men have to offer. 

7 - e 

In a city where there are few 
well-kept secrets, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission earns a blue 
ribbon. Less than 24 hours before 
it issued its decision Friday boost- 
ing parcel post rates 25%, Post- 
master General Jesse Donaldson 
and senators interested in the case 
had no inkling it was coming. 

Senators had been critical of the 
kind of parcel post raise put be- 
fore ICC by Mr. Donaldson. They 
were considering a resolution to 
take the issue from ICC and tie it 
to the general rate bill now before 
the committee. 

“If we are going to do it,” said 
Sen. Everett Dirksen (R., Ill.), 
“we ought to act before ICC 
issues a decision and sets'a pre- 
cedent.” Mr. Donaldson expected 
ICC to act soon, “probably within 
the next 60 days.” 

a . . 


Home builders claim Federal Re- 
serve mortgage restrictions are so 
tight they will be lucky to finish 
700,000 homes this year, let alone 


the 800,000 anticipated by govern- | 


ment authorities. 

Although home builders may be 
overstating their case, April hous- 
ing figures from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show the mortgage 
controls are taking a toll. Starts 
dropped contra-seasonally from 


93,000 in March to 88,000; most of | 
the drop was in metropolitan areas | 


where liberal financing had been 
available. BLS notes that 88,000 is 


still an annual rate in excess of 1,-| 


000,000. 
© es es 

Business groups are going at 
price control and other regulations 
just as if they really wanted them 
repealed. National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers claims all wage and price 
controls should go. Auto finance 
firms, represented by former Sen. 
Scott Lucas, say credit rules should 
go. Meat packers say ceilings mean 
black markets. Home builders 
warn that mortgage restrictions 
“will bring a housing shortage.” 

The administration top command 
would be willing to settle for re- 
newal of the act—as is. 

Obviously, the CIO does not 
share business’ notion that price 
control should go. It went before 
the Senate and House banking 
committees with a list of sugges- 
tions for “making controls effec- 
tive.” Among the CIO’s proposals 
was grade labeling. It says there 
cannot be effective price control 
unless prices are tied to standards. 

+ o * 


FCC Chairman Wayne Coy’s re- 


By STANLEY E. COHEN, Washington Editor 


appointment should sail easily 
| through the Senate. Under his di- 
rection, FCC has done rather well. 
It has moved carefully and de- 
liberately into the highly compli- 
cated job of working out national 
TV allocations which will stand 
the test of time. Recently, Chair- 
man Coy was praised by the 
House appropriations committee 
for steps he has taken to improve 
FCC efficiency. 

Though the reappointment was 
certain in the event Chairman Coy 
wanted the job, there was some 
feeling he might decide he had had 
enough. There was no shortage of 
candidates for the job. According 
to one report, Commissioner Frieda 
Hennock was a leading candidate 

* e - 

The National Production Ad- 
ministration’s action liberalizing 
allowances of materials for mainte- 
nance, repair and operating pur- 
poses is good news to publishers. 
For MRO includes lead, tin and 
zinc needed for printing plants. 
Under the new order, MRO quotas 
are 120% of the dollar amount 
used in 1950, instead of 100%. 

The change came after indus- 
try complained that “100% of 1950 
dollar volume” meant less operat- 
ing supplies than in 1950, since 
prices are up. NPA chief Manly 
Fleischmann originally wanted to 
stick with “100% of 1950 dollar 
volume.” He felt that “in a mobili- 
zation period, we ought to squeeze 
by with less MRO than ordinarily.” 


|Minneapolis Adclub Elects 

John W. Forney, vice-president 
|}of Campbell-Mithun, has been 
elected president of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Minneapolis. Three 
vice-presidents elected are: Roger 
M. Holt, advertising manager of 
Munsingwear Inc., Maurice Mc- 
Caffrey, advertising manager of 
Dayton Co., and Bon Grussing, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Minneapolis-Moline Co. 
John C. Heines, Flour City Press 
and Bruelheide Publishing Co., was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 


BSF&D Transfers Wm. Walker 

William Walker, in the Detroit 
|office of Brooke, Smith, French 
& Dorrance, has been transferred 
to the contact department of the 
agency’s New York office. Robert 
A. Bruce, formerly with McCann- 
Erickson, has been appointed to 
the BSF&D copy staff in New 
York. 


George Wolfe Joins Clark 

George M. Wolfe Jr., formerly 
an account executive with West- 
Marquis Inc., Los Angeles, has 
|been appointed director of sales 
and merchandising of Tom Clark 
of California, specialty food prod- 
}ucts, which account he handled 
while with the agency. 


Williamson Moves to Buffalo 
W.H. (Wally) Williamson, sales 
manager of the Portland, Ore., of- 
fice of American Type Founders 
Sales Corp., has been transferred 
to Buffalo to head _ Buffalo, 
Rochester and Syracuse operations. 


Nordstrom Names Burkitt 

Nordstrom's Shoes, Portland, 
Ore., has named the E. B. Burkitt 
agency there to handle its adver- 
tising. Newspaper advertising will 
be emphasized. 


Bennett Drops Cristy Account 

Bennett, Walther & Menadier, 
Boston, has resigned the account 
of Cristy Chemical Co., Worcester, 
by agreement with Christy. 


‘Newsweek’ Shifts Davis 
F. E. Davis, previously assistant 
to the publisher, has been ap- 


| Millers’ Group Expands Product Promotion 


Cuicaco, May 22—An expanded 
budget of more than $230,000 for 
basic product promotion was ap- 
proved by the Millers’ National 
Federation at its 49th annual con- 
vention here last week. The in- 
| crease represents about a 30% hike 
over the association's budget for 
the preceding year. J. Walter 
Thompson Co. is the association's 
agency. 

Attention of the members was 
focussed mainly on promotion and 
ways for improving wheat flour 
products. Federation members mill 
about 90% of the nation’s flour. 

John Tatam, general sales man- 
ager of the bakery flour division of 
| International Milling Co., Minne- 
| apolis, told the assembled millers 
| that market development and 
|} maintenance is the industry's 
“oldest and biggest problem.” 


| @ With prices on the upswing, and 
“with food budgets getting out of 
line, now is the time for millers 
| to promote the economy appeal of 


wheat flour foods,” he said. 

The nearly 300 millers attending 
the meeting heard reports from 
John L. Locke, president and gen- 
eral manager of Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, and Fred L 
Cobb, of Cobb's Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis. Howard W. Files, 
vice-president of Pillsbury Mills 
Inc., Minneapolis, was reelected 
president of the federation. 


Adds Service Department 

The Portland, Ore., branch of 
Western Newspaper Union has 
installed a complete service de- 
partment. Don Carlock, formerly 
salesman for the Portland office, 
has been named Seattle represent- 
ative in charge of the Washington 
territory. 


Peyton Carroll Joins R&R 
Peyton Carroll, formerly head of 

the creative staff of Ted H. Factor 

Agency, Los Angeles, has joined 


the staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan 
there in an account service ca- 
pacity. 


Coty Launches New Product 


Coty (Canada) Ltd. Montreal, 
will launch Shakti, a body powder 
said to end the need for a deodor- 
ant, during June and July with 
insertions in newspapers through- 
out the Dominion. Single column 
ads will appear in July issues of 
five English and two French maga- 
zines. Canadian Advertising Agen- 
cy, Montreal, handles the account. 


Book House to Serve Asia 

Pacific Book & Supply Corp., has 
been created to export books, peri- 
odicals and office and school sup- 
plies to Asia. The company, whose 
New York offices are at 667 Madi- 
son Ave. will use point of sale 
advertising in Indonesia, where it 
will concentrate its selling. 


J OF LONG LIFE" 
FOR QUARTITY BUYERS 

THE ARTKRAFT* SIGH CO. 
Devteres of 


Atere® Corporation 
000 Kitby S_ Lime Vba 


Y/ 


pointed assistant circulation man- 


ager of Newsweek. 


REFERABLY, a cover of BUCKEYE or 


| I ‘you want your catalogue...or hooklet...ar 
| house augan...to be read from cover to cover... 


be sure 


BECKETT—the good-looking, long-wearing cover 
stocks which have long been the first choice 

of advertising men and printers everywhere. 

14 colors, 9 finishes, to choose from in the 
BUCKEYE line; 10 colors, 9 finishes, in the 
lower-priced but very attractive BECKETT line. 


Makers of Good Leper 
in Hamilton, uo, Since 1848 
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April Advertising Pages and Linage in Farm Publications 


Official Figures as Compiled by Farm Publication Reports Inc. 
Publications with an * report directly to ApverTIsInc AGE 


Current Month 
Commercial Dis- 
play Excluding 


Age, 1951 


May 28, 


Advertising 


Current Month 
Commercial Dis- 
play Excluding 


Poultry, Classified 
Total Advertising, In Page ~—— Total Advertising, In Lines and Livestock In —Total Advertis In P Total A I — ne 
April’ April Jan.-April in April April April Jan.-April Jan. -April Lines April April J a n Pages——. Total Advertising, In Lines————- and Livestock, In 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 951 1950 1951 1950 pri pri jan.-April Jan.-April April April Jan-April Jan.-April Lines 
F M. : 951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
orm Moyasioes ceeroce cw HE BS nt ake Bos Bes See AT RS ERs 
fat‘ cetan | a9 RE THES HARE HTH GBB Magee slam seg soz10 | Pomme rare a 33 Za Hae (37933 Most less Iota 28a SEO 
Farm Journal 112.5 109.1 397.4 418.6 48,259 46.801 170,527 179590 45.427 43,717 IWinois Edit 
29Farm & Ranch with Southern mois Edition 86.2 — — 62,783 — — — 53.077 — 
“heute PP SS SS Se CF 
itions . — — — G€¢)' anu oman ——< , ——_ 
a ee: oe = Ug pony iy bg Rural New-Yorker 37.3 39.9 1589 1999 29, 31,293 124,558 156,715 22,873 25,019 
ae ee eltion es _ wl _ hee CO (CU — lS Seah Fare = 618 39.3 2100 1208 46.714 29690 158.753 91,371 42,511 926 
i a owa 
Oveneemmne orate |. Homestead 94.3 82.7 353.2 3187 73,899 64,825 276,920 249.837 66,989 58,436 
zCarolina-Va. Edition 85 95.4 339.4 359.0 .208 .902 230,805 244.155 56.601 60.678 Washington Farmer 49.6 54.7 173.2 1802 37521 41333 . i 
; : . ; : ; 130.888 136,255 34.217 37.746 
26a Ala.-F la Edition 926 97.0 359.3 367.2 62,965 65,960 244,315 249.658 59.807 62,074 Western Farm Lf 417 440 1598 147.3 32715 34.475 125.238 us 295 29.544 31.039 
ay rdsmen Edition 9. i 68.6 12.230 15,141 138.2 . 
swiss La-Ark. Edition S81 927 3347 3486 59.936 63026 2271608 236975 Seeds Seige | Wieonsin Agriculturist 65.6 63.1 247.3 2267 51.458 49,495 193,962 177.779 48.253 _ 45.858 
Texas Edition 97.1 100.1 3711 370.9 66,053 68,067 252,345 252.239 61.347 62,988 Total Group 1,309.8 1,253.2 4,965.7 4,621.7 1,006,699 3,377 3,819,185 3,555,609 882,842 823,783 
Average 5 Editions 906 958 347.5 358.8 61.599 65.154 236.281 243.959 58.001 342 Not included in totals. ftIilinois and Indiana editions not listed separately prior to April 1951 so comparable figures 
Successful Farming 215 1241 413.7 428.7 54.689 55.861 186.166 192,950 51.918 54.428 are not available. §This edition also carries all linage appearing in Western Farm Life. 
Total Group 490.0 509.9 1,776.6 1,847.3 277,045 290,839 1,013,206 1,052,572 263,533 277,919 
Not included in totals. Published only two editions in 1950, so comparable figures are not available. | ° 
lees Farm Linage Trend ‘owes in thousands 
*Agricultural Leaders’ 
igest 229 244 865 3 4480 4,788 16.959 18.684 4480 4.788 MAGAZINES MONTHLIES 
American Fruit Grower 27.9 296 1324 147.3 12.034 12,788 57,185 63.522 11.822 12,543 1951 1951 
AmsEatern Editon 428 $12 2158 2388 18,342 21.953 533 102.435 10,949 14 277 APR | 7 
Eastern Edition 8 4 8, a.) 92. 02.4 0,949 018 a 
canine SER Re be Be BS te hat Ares = = 
Western Edition . ‘ J 2 6, . V 8.85. 687 
Average 3 Editions. 349 45.3 180.7 2082 14.974 19.433 77.505 7602 9906 13542 | |MAR| 3O/ maR.| 502 | 
Arkansas Farmer 205 145 694 60.0 15,534 041 2.464 45.437 14,828 10.352 
Better Farming Methods 38.5 364 1618 169.9 16529 15,633 69,395 72,949 16,106 15,437 1950 1950 
Better Fruit 24.9 175 857 77.2 8601 7.637 34,139 32.732 8601 7.637 PR 
ye Tt et eT eC. 27/ 8 £€= ie 
*California Citrograph 24.9 266 1026 107.1 16,744 17,850 ‘950 71.932 16,604 17.710 
“Caltleman Tre 2S 702 4208 3574 34657 20884 176632 S0L12 21898 e263 
*Cattleman, The 82. 0 20. 357.4 6 9 6.6 t 4 .263 
*Electricity onthe Farm. 17.0 168 490 50 6.069 6.013 17 17911 (6.069 6.013 SEMI-MONTHLIES BI-WEEKLIES CANADIAN 
Farmer-Stockman 40.8 40.5 1606 155.1 31,033 30,752 122,013 117,873 28,063 26.814 1951 1951 1951 
Florida Cattleman a8 8 38.9 215.5 183.9 20.475 16.338 90.479 77.208 14.833 11.825 - 7 i [ WS 
Florida Grower 9.2 9 4 858 13,062 1. 7, 9. 6 : B| [ 2 APR. 
Idaho Granger 11.7? 09.9 34 36.4 12.740 20.780 549 39.861 12.670 10.682 apr.| 4007 apR.| J 
Kentucky Farmer 243 243 105.0 946 19,033 19,067 ‘ ; . : 
Michigan Farm News 27 ‘24 119 92 6206 5783 27,708 21722 6144 5663 | | MARI 4/OJ |} |) mar! /26 | mar.| ¥32 | 
“National Live Stock 
tion's 5 82 (S80 S305) 20 «S903 isees | Sao 2is0y | wr pot wr 
*Nation’s Agriculture 6. 35. 6 479 J ‘ ‘ . / 
New Jersey Farm and APR. /2/ APR. 
Garden 49.9 50.3 1932 1928 22,449 22.639 86,969 86.766 17,943 17,041 
Ohio Farm Bureau News 1225 139 46.5 47.5 5,625 6,248 20,963 21.400 5,195 5,748 
*Pacific Poultryman 39.5 43.4 167.7 1810 16,932 18,626 71,423 77,684 9,429 11.003 
reetunere eal 50.7 56.8 236.3 283.9 21,734 24,355 101,373 121,779 14,710 16,573 Bi-Weeklies 
z Eastern Edition \ 8 % 83.9 . . “ . 
ee oe ei 30.2 205 7 re 18,067 21 $8) 88.205 101 560 13.201 16.021 Arico Former 62.2 88.8 275.7 2596 46,996 67,117 208,436 196.293 44,267 63,469 
#Wertore Edition so oe ee ee ee ot : : , Northern Edition 53.4 58.0 209.1 219.3 40,365 43,836 158.040 165,703 37,379 40,763 
np Steen .. So Be ee ee ee ee OS Cas (ean Tae | Sewn See 555 594 2146 219.4 41.956 44891 162.272 165.826 38970 41.776 
ae ee - ons 8S LARD «SRR oGRatD aneeT ses e028 «1853722 TED Average 2 Editions 545 587 2119 2194 41.161 44,364 160156 165.765 38.175 41.270 
Turkey World -s4 &s mee $26 Bee ee «(es (ee fe Bee | Seer ee SS OS SS SS SS OS ee ee en 
*Western Dairy Journal. 40.0 421 163.7 1745 16818 17,710 68846 73.293 9506 12,145 Total Group 128.7 160.6 539.2 5315 96,870 121,037 406,135 400,322 89,690 112,411 
*Western Livestock Journal 73.2 85.4 358.5 372.0 30,744 868 150,633 156,244 13,801 18,368 : : ; ; ox 
“Wyoming Stockman- All figures in the following groups were compiled by Advertising Age 
Farmer 19.3 13.5 77.0 48.8 17,290 12,104 68,969 43,782 14,420 «11,804 Weeklies 
Tota! Group ... 857.9 851.4 3,738.5 3,722.5 437,103 433,188 1,891,669 1,866,710 348.025 345.629 | weesiy Kansas City Star: 
Tan ceeemens bo Catate, Kansas Edition 29.4 30.1 1044 1106 72,392 74128 257,262 272.488 +=57,352 59,248 
Missouri Edition 28.6 288 1042 1065 70525 71.085 256.904 262.626 400 56,835 
Newspaper Monthly Farm Sections Okla.-Ark. Edition 276 27.5 97.6 1019 68.052 67.863 240,512 251.216 822 54.523 
t*lowa Farm & Home 
Register 22.8 275 881 919 24,027 29,289 93,403 98.153 23.691 29.107 | Dailies 
t*Rural Gravure 58 83 276 262 5849 8,330 27,661 26,362 5849 83 Soteten Gaile Grane 
a Ay +h a ae is 7a 17.472 93686 70.798 1/416 12,862 our . 27.6 30.9 1155 1310 58,743 65,794 245,636 278.810 26,896 35,433 
: “ men mee Kansas City Daily Drovers 
Total Groug 46.2 52.2 3.6 184.5 55.091 ~ 214,710 ~ 195,313 46,956 50,299 Telegram 31.8 149.2 1538 65.109 67,756 317.716 327,362 34672 41,313 
{Smaller page size (1.055 lines) in 1951. {12 pages in April ssi issue; 16 pages in April 1950 issue. Omaha Daily Journal 
s sin Stockman 26.7 29.1 1409 1478 56,808 61828 299,885 314509 32.891 40,528 
emi-Monthlies St. Louis Daily Live 
Stock Reporter 17.3 233 808 96.8 36,914 49.550 172.254 205.995 23,570 32,853 
American Agriculturist 32.3 39 137.3 127.7 23,546 22,505 99.938 2. 35.707 18.495 
*California Grane News 136 113 46.5 43.5 14,725 12,267 50,169 47,074 10,412 8.236 Total Group ... 102.2 115.1 486.4 529.4 217,574 244.928 1.035.491 1.126.676 118.029 150.127 
Colorado Rancher and 
Farmer 426 41.7 148.0 1296 32,204 31.499 uu. at 97.923 27.252 2s, 353 Canadian 
sCosserative Digest no se SS SS +Canadian Countryman 38.4 522 1511 1753 26.910 36, 105.714 122.737 21.755 26.623 
Same Cer So Ml Ie Be ee  6Seccs teraee cae? ara | Comairy Geide, The 53.8 565 1788 185.3 38,698 40.677 128.671 133.437 38,698 40,677 
, : ; ; ’ * i ; \ Family Herald & Weekly Star: 
Hoard’s Dairyman 45.9 50.5 1811 1882 33.417 36.768 131,776 137.040 27.537 31,793 
z Eastern Edition 102.7 100.9 377.9 398.7 102,761 100,945 377.902 398,734 79,319 75,923 
Idaho Farmer . . =e se mee me? oe ST ee OCT (ee on Western Edition Seo a2 3280 3407 ‘Begez 'Ba22s 324004 © Sa7T19 Jpdbs orals 
oe Comers Gul. SS Sf ee ts ae tt «6seee (fares le Skee Average 2 Editions. 94.8 92.6 351.0 373.2 94.842 92584 350.953 373.227 75.736 71.669 
ky ll 337 304 2160 22s 42,781 45.364 165.928 163.146 36.171 37.367 | Farm & Ranch Review 30.4 288 1112 99.8 21,877 20.708 80.030 71.885 21877 20,708 
sMicseeri Former 59 (68 273 295 4359 5.252 20. 2520 3.846 41893 | Falter ourocate & MOM 58 49.8 163.1 180.8 32,027 34,870 114,119 126,330 26,135 28,781 
Missouri Ruralis 45.5 40.0 183.2 2142.0 34576 30,363 139,100 107,829 31,172 25,823 | , Magan 46.0 429 1436 1428 32.189 is. 708 493.325 #7 081 + 360 
‘ Free Press Prairie Farmer 112.9 117.0 410.6 447.7 124,239 128,730 451.708 493, 7, i 
a 2 Oe eg me Re am Se US le en Western Producer 60.4 596 2180 2259 64625 63.773 233.275 242.714 40.355 34871 
New England Homestead 463 414 177.9 1670 32392 28969 124452 116.890 22.185 154 Total Group 482.5 499.4 1,727.4 1,830.4 435,407 447.892 1,564,965 1.663.655 332,594 330,029 
Ohio Farmer 63.5 660 243.8 230.7 48,799 50, 187,303 177,190 42,726 44,867 tTwo issues in April 1951; three issues in April 1950. Not included in totals. 
. . the 8 to 10 p.m. segment Monday the following data: A ds Oregon primary campaign against 
Radio Audience through Saturday and the 7 to Nationally Gerber Agency d Harold S. Stassen in 1948. 
° 7 a » =. “ Homes Owning Radio 96": @ The Gerber agency also an- 
i 11 p.m. block on Sunday. This is * + aa ~“ y also @ 
Gained in Boston 11 p.m. block on Sunday: OO j,ttomes Owning Television 3, An Account, Expands ® the Gerber agency also a 
Over 3-Year Period points out, by the fact that radio Video Network Coverage 27° Cleveland Offices Cleveland office, coincident with 
usage is up between the hours of Chicago Radio the removal of the Iron Fireman 
Boston, May 23—After an an- 6 to 8 p.m. and 10 p. m. to 12 mid- Station Area PORTLAND, ORE., May 23—Joseph Mfg. Co. (a Gerber account) ex- 
alysis of Pulse Inc. findings for night, Monday through Saturday, a ean een ion rode R. Gerber Co. hese has acquired | ecutive offices from Portiend to 
. e . oO es 7 _ ele s1oO ry , . 
March-April, 1948, and March- and 6 to 7 p.m. and 11 p.m. to Chicago Radio + cst 75-85 something of a reputation for han- Cleveland. 
April, 1951, Station WCOP reports midnight on Sunday. Chicago Video Coverage’ 17 dling political advertising cam- There had been rumors recently 
that, in 109 of 125 weekly hours, The most sizable audience gains *Four major stations, four-week home paigns in Oregon, boasting 31 vic- that the Iron Fireman account, 
measured radio home listening in- were registered on weekdays from ‘Total TV homes within 50-mile radius tries out of 34 campaigns handled which has been with Gerber since 


creased. 

Because the total number of AM 
homes in the five-county metro- 
politan area surveyed has in- 
creased from 756,360 to 839,110 in 
the past three years, percentage 
sets-in-use figures were  trans- 
lated into number of radio homes. 

On the credit side, there was an 
increase in the number of homes 
with radios turned on in the hours 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. daily. 
Strongest gain was made in morn- 
ing listening on weekdays, with 
194,674 homes with sets in use in 
1951, against 138,414 in 1948. 
we The biggest drop came in 


11 p.m. to midnight, with radio 
homes in use jumping from 58,996 
in 1948 to 108,245 in 1951. 


NIELSEN DISCLOSES 
RADIO-TV FIGURES 

Cuicaco, May 22—Radio’s po- 
tential, either on a national basis 
or in the Chicago station area, 
now is three or four times greater 
than television's, according to A. 
C. Nielsen, president of A. C. Niel- 
sen Co 

Speaking at a meeting of the 
Chicago Radio Management Club 
last week, Mr. Nielsen disclosed 


as per cent of all homes in Chicago ra- 
dio station area 


Modesto Names Strain A. E. 

Richard A. Strain, formerly ad- 
vertising manager and editor of 
Chek-Chart Corp., Chicago, has 
been named an account executive 
of Modesto Advertising Agency, 
Modesto, Cal. 


Buschmann Joins Sylvania 
William T. Buschmann, former- 
ly with Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 
has been named merchandising co- 
ordinator for the radio tube and 
TV picture tube divisions, Sylvania 
Electric Products, New York. 


during the past ten years. 

As a result of this imposing rec- 
ord, the agency has been appointed 
by the Portland School Support 
Committee to handle advertising 
for a special election in June to 
raise funds for the maintenance 
and improvement of new build- 
ings. 

In addition to 
paigns for many local measures, 
the Gerber agency has handled 
ten primary or general campaigns 
for candidates for the U. S. House 
or Senate, and has been victorious 
in all but one. The agency also 
handled Gov. Dewey’s victorious 


handling cam- 


Iron Fireman was founded in 1923, 
would move to another agency. 


Bounds Rejoins C&S Airline 

George Bounds, formerly direc- 
tor of public relations of McDon- 
nell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, has 
rejoined Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines, St. Louis, as public rela- 
tions director, succeeding Larry E. 
Kiel. 


Dormin Appoints Dowd 

Dormin Inc., New York maker 
of sleeping pills, has appoirted 
Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone to 
handle its advertising. Newspaper 
and spot radio will be used. 


. wee 
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Advertising Age, May 28, 1951 


Along the Media Path 


e A Miami war veteran is alive 
because of quick action by a Sta- 
tion WTVJ news cameraman, who 
succeeded in getting a rescue 
party to the vet before he could 
jump from the 19th floor of Dade 
County’s courthouse. Seems the 
WTVJ man saw the would-be 
suicide climb through a window, 
then sounded the alarm. 


e@ Stray helium-filled red “radio- 
balloons” may be worth $25 to 
sharp-eyed balloon spotters across 
the country. Station KMBC, Kan- 
sas City, sent 500 of them up as 
part of its “thirty years and thirty 
days of broadcasting” celebration, 
and will send $25 government 
bonds to finders most distant from 
the station. All balloons are 
equipped with two tickets to 
“Brush Creek Follies” stage shows. 


e@ The Saturday Evening Post has 
announced its panel of judges in 
the publication’s contest for com- 
pletely coordinated retail promo- 
tions of nationally advertised 
brands. Included are: 

Ben Duffy, president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Paul 
Hollister, vice-president of Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System; 
Howard Cowee, vice-president of 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates; 
Howard Abrahams, manager, saies 
promotion division, National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Assn.; Ralf Shock- 
ey, president, Ralf Shockey & As- 
sociates, and John Veckly, adver- 
tising and promotion manager of 
the Post. 


e In its first six 1951 issues, 
Woman's Day attracted to its col- 
umns 77 new advertisers, 54 of 
which were not food store mar- 


keters. 
e The Radio & Television Re- 
search Council is publishing an 


SALES LETTER “STOPPERS” 


letterhead for complete 


samp 
A. AUGUST TIGER 
545 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


unusual news digest for its mem- 
bers, cataloging all trade press 
items of interest to the field. “Ra- 
dio & TV Research Digest” is the 
name. 


e Advertest Research has issued 
a new booklet on the New York 
Italian market, with particular 
reference to Station WHOM. The 
report is based on 1,500 inter- 
views among the Italian popula- 
tion of New York and covers lis- 
tening habits, taste, program pref- 
erences, etc. 


e Page after page of thumb-nail 
case histories describing the local 
impact of a national magazine and 
a large, four-color coverage map 
comprise Life’s newest brochure, 
“It’s Life.” The booklet describes 
what happened to the people 
whose occupations, hobbies, etc., 
have been publicized by the mag- 
azine. 


@ Today's Woman is inaugurating 
a new feature, “The Men in Your 
Life,” which will describe prom- 
inent American men to the “young 
wife” audience. The series re- 
places Princess Kropotkin’s col- 
umn. 


e “KLZ, Denver's No. 1 Station,” 
is the title of the latest promotion 
folder prepared by the Katz Agen- 
cy. U. S. Census, Hooper and 
Broadcast Measurement Bureau 
data are included. 

e Although construction still is| 
under way on quarters for addi- 
tional press facilities, the San 
Diego Tribune and Union have 
moved into their new building, 
which adjoins the former plant at 
Broadway and Second. Space for 
display, classified, editorial, busi- 
ness and mechanical departments 
has been doubled in the new plant. | 


e@ Pleased with the extensive cov- 
erage which Station WIP gave the 
Kefauver crime committee hear- 
ings, the City Business Club of 
Philadelphia has presented the 
station with a special award for 
public service. Station WIP can- 


celed many hours of regular pro- | 


® Less ? Sacti 


P 


MILLION DOLLAR IMPROVEMENT—More than $1,000,000 was spent in rebuilding, 
remodeling ond modernizing the plant of the South Bend Tribune, and the paper 
produced a 16-page, four-color tabloid section describing its improved facilities for 


visitors 


ied 


gramming to carry its AM version 
of the committee sessions. 


@ Occupational Hazards carried 
one of the most powerful covers 
in recent business paper history 
on its May issue. About one-third 
of the cover was devoted to a 
Braille message, which was pre- 
ceded by the sentence: “Many peo- 
ple who didn’t bother to wear their 
safety goggles can now read this.” 


e@ According to the latest Purchas- 
ing study, 76% of the purchasing 


| men queried call present industrial 


inventories justified and 70% say 
that manufacturers’ purchased in- 
ventories are not too big. A total 
of 71% do not expect widespread 
inventory liquidation on a large 
scale in the present situation. 


book match medium and the ways 
in which it can be used. The man- 
ual, prepared by Mann-Ellis Inc., 
describes local, regional and na- 
tional promotion usage, as well as 
specialized applications. 


e Circulation and linage increases, 
editorial coverage and public serv- 
ice activities are detailed in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer’s new 20- 
page booklet charting progress in 
the past 15 years under the paper's 
present management. The booklet 
was issued as an annual report. 


e “Here's What WOR Does” is the 
title of a new case study folder is- 
sued by the station. It details re- 
sults obtained by a paper company 
via radio. 


Complete details are available} Hoe Denies Sale of British 


from Purchasing. 


e Average daily net paid circula- 


| tion of the Detroit Free Press dur- 


ing the six months ended March 31 


| was 436,675, an increase of 20,611 


copies over an all time high in the 
corresponding 1950 period. 


@ Meehan-Tooker Co., New York, 
has issued a new 32-page brochure, 
titled “Color Lithography.” The 
spiral volume contains a variety 
of reproductions—photographs, oil 
paintings, ad illustrations, still- 
life studies, etc. 


@ Publishers’ Auxiliary has gath- 
ered representative institutional 


than neon. 
*® For window or back-bar display. 


® Your emblem exactly reproduced in 3rd dimension. 
. Heavily embossed and formed. Brilliantly colored. 


c 


d for long life. 


* Makes attractive display with light on or off. 


*® No installation necessary . . 
® Priced low in quantity 


PLASTIC 


1725 SO. BROADWAY 
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. just plug in. 


*® Write for full information & p-ices. 


— 


SERVICE CO. 


e LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 


and public relations ads in a new, 


| 36- -page tabloid size brochure. A 


total of 48 different ads published 


| during the past two years is in- 
| cluded. 


|e American Artist claims a num- 


ber of records for its June “Spe- | 
cial Summer Issue.” First: total 
distribution of 50,000 copies—the 
largest in art magazine history. 
| Second: paid circulation topped 
| 40,000—an all time record for the 
art field. Third: largest advertis- 
ing linage in the 14-year history 
| of the magazine. 


|@ Charm’s annual 

weeks with pay” issue carries 
24.4% more advertising this year 
than did the corresponding issue 
last year. Incidentally, the mag- 
azine plans to devote two issues to 
fall fashions and fall merchandise. 
“All customers aren't going back 
to school,” is the explanation. 


May “two 


@ Automobile Topics adopted a 
“king size” format, effective with 
the May issue. Over-all page size 
has been increased from 8% x11” 
| to 11%x11%”. 
| 


@ Lion Match Co., New York, has 
published a new folder describing 
| results of a recent survey of the 


Subsidiary Violated Law 

R. Hoe & Co., New York, printing 
machinery manufacturer, has de- 
nied that a sales contract under 
which it disposed of its British 
subsidiary in 1938 was a violation 
of U. S. anti-trust laws. Depart- 
ment of Justice has charged Hoe 
with restraint of trade under the 
Sherman Act in selling its proper- 
ties to R. W. Crabtree & Sons Ltd. 
It asked that the contract be 
voided. 

Neil P. Cullom, counsel for Hoe, 
said the buyer “covenanted not 
to sell printing press equipment 


;under the name of Hoe in North 


| 


and South America, territory pre- 
viously served by the vendor and, 
correlatively, the seller agreed not 
to sell such equipment under that 
name in the United Kingdom, ter- 
ritory previously served by its 
subsidiary. He said this was nec- 
essary “to protect the buyer's 
enjoyment of the good will of the 
Hoe name.. .It was equally impor- 
tant to prevent intolerable confu- 
sion on the part of the purchasing 
public here and abroad.” 


TWA Appoints R. B. Bloker 
to Sales Post; Shifts Four 


R. B. Bloker, sales promotion 
manager for the western region of 
Trans World Airlines, has been 
named to the newly created posi- 
tion of manager of radio, television 
and motion picture contacts. Mr 
Bloker will devote his full time 
to cooperative activities in the 
entertainment field and will main- 
tain an office at 620 W. 6th St. 
Los Angeles. 

Don Hunter, sales promotion 
manager of the Atlantic region, 
succeeds Mr. Bloker. John Forsyth 
replaces Mr. Hunter in the Atlantic 
post. Mr. Forsyth, who was for- 
merly superintendent of general 
sales development on the passen- 
ger sales staff, is succeeded by 
Thomas Lozano. Mr. Lozano had 
been supervisor of sales in the New 
York district. 


Hotels Name Seelig Agency 


The Hotel Kemper Lane and 
Hotel Broadway, Cincinnati, have 
appointed Seelig & Co., St. Louis, 
to handle their advertising. 
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Don't be... Pontiac 
helps hundreds of 
busy executives and 
production men 
toke that importont 
first step every yeor! — 
We handle the art 
work, photography, 
typography, color 
process, photo- 
engraving and 
electrotyping every 
day and hove for the 
past 40 years. 
Something no one 
else can say! Let us 
tell you more about 
this unique service 

to the advertising 
profession. Call or 
write for further 
information. 


° ENGRAVINGS 


ART WORK 
*HOTOGRAPHy 


TYPOGRAPHY 


|2% 'TIAC 


Cugrat v4 ug a ni 
Electrotype Co. 


812 W. VAN BUREN STREET 
HA ymorket 1-1000 © Chicago 7, Illinois 
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bottle is being displayed at festivals, foirs and expositions this is Ruthrouff & Ryan, Detroit. 


MISS CURITY CONTEST—Baver & Block will announce a $25,000 contest to find 
Miss Curity of 1951 with a page in the June 11 Life, and spots on its portion of 
“Super Circus,” over ABC-TV, beginning June 10. Shown here are Mary Hartline, 


Smoanager, and G. A. Percy, the 


ABP GOLFERS AT HOT SPRINGS—Among many golfing members and guests at the Associated Business Pub- 
lications’ annual conference at Hot Springs, Va., May 16-19, were these groups. Top left (in usual order): 
Mrs. A. bt. Boulton, (National Petroleum News); Mrs. Karl M. Mann (Case-Shepperd-Mann), and Mrs. G. 
D. Crain Jr. (Industrial Marketing). Top center: Joe Smith ond N. R. Moll, Blast Furnace & Steel Plant. Top 
right: Scranton Gillette, Gillette Publishing Co.; C. E. Price, Keeney Publishing Co.; Tom W. Nelson, Gulf 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REVIEW 


CINCINNATI'S TOP ADMAN—Edward H. Sundermann (left), vice-president of Progress 
Lithographing Co., is shown receiving Cincinnoti Advertisers’ Club “Advertising 


FLYING BEER BOTTLE—This four-story-high, helium-filled beer summer by Frankenmuth Brewing Co., Frankenmuth, Mich. Agency Man of the Year’ award. Presenting the award is Sam Rouda, president of the 


club and advertising production manager of Kroger Co. 


star of the TV program, flanked by E. H. Brown (left), Baver & Black’s general sales POSTER JUDGES—Serving as judges in o recruiting poster com- and outdoor ortist, and Walter Ward, art director, Foster & 

pany’s ad ger. Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, is petition recently conducted by the Army and Air Force Recruiting \Kleiser. Col. M. L. McCreary, 6th Army procurement officer, is 

the agency. Service in the eight western states are (left to right): Fred at the right. Winning poster was “Women with Wings,” by 17- 
Glauser, art director, Honig-Cooper Co.; Lonie Bee, magazine year-old Nellie Ann Williamson, Eureka, Cal. 


Publishing Co.; Karl Mann, Case-Shepperd-Mann; James Blackburn, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., and Floyd 
Chalmers, Maciean-Hunter Publishing Corp. Bottom row, left: Mr. Gillette; Chauncey Williams, F. W. Dodge 
Corp.; Stan Alling, McGraw-Hill, and Frank Wenter, Bakers’ Helper. Center: Cy Ruark, Oil & Gas Journal, 
and Laury Botthof, Standard Rate & Data Service. Right: William Beard, ABP president; Herbert Vance 
American Lumberman, and Clyde Brown, Fairchild Publishing Co. 
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pulling power == 


To pull in most customers, you want to peddle your 
product where buyer traffic is heaviest. FIRST 3 
Markets Group offers you nearly 2/3 of all families 
in the 3 city and suburban areas of New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. These 3 compact markets account 
for 18% of total U.S. Retail sales, 1/6 of Drug sales, 
1/5 of Food sales, 1/5 of Furniture and Appliance 
sales, and over 1/4 of total U.S. Apparel sales. For 
maximum sales at minimum advertising cost use... 


the group with the Sunday Punch 


NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS 
CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 


rotogravure 
colorgravure 


picture sections 
magazine sections 


New York 17, N. Y.. News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 . Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 . Los Angeles 17, Cal., 1127 Wilshire Bled., MIChigan 0578 
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SOUTH CAROLINA'S 


SUPERMARKET! 


ORAL 


SOUTH CAROLINA'S 


LARGEST 
METROPOLITAN 
AREA 


(U. S. Census, 1950) 


LEADS 


BY FAR IN 


AUTOS & TRUCKS 


REENVILLE .. 56,772 
... 44,975 
... .38,030 


1950 Registrations 
| S. C. State Highway Dept. 


lumbia 


arleston 


Greenville leads also in Popula- 
Retail 
and Wages. 


tion, Sales, Employment, 


South Carolina's 
Area is 


largest Metropolitan 


your first market in S. C. 
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That's right . . . Reliable sold enough Mohawk carpeting last year to completely 
cover Washington BSouleverd from curb to curb. That's a lot of corpet, so we 
eked Mohowk for a group of 


sptcia Buys for oor SALE of re YEAR ond were are THe resutts 


~ t 


r 


RUGTOWN, U. S. A.—C li d | 


| a al 


lati which showed that the Reliable 


Pp 


Furniture Co., Ogden, Utah, sold enough Mohawk carpeting last year to cover 
Ogden’s main street, inspired this ad showing the avenue paved with Mohawk. 
Sam Herscovitz, Reliable’s president, said sales went up 10 to 25% in one week. 


Furculo Warns Against Cutting FCC Powers 
in View of Possible CBS Purchase of ABC . 


WASHINGTON, May 22—Efforts of 
CBS to buy ABC have prompted 
one member of Congress to warn 
against legislation which might 
weaken anti-monopoly powers of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

While the legislation was not 
identified specifically, the attack 
by Rep. Foster Furcolo (D., Mass.) 
apparently was aimed at the Mc- 
Farland bill, revising FCC pro- 
cedures, which is now before the 
House interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee. 

“Although the deal has not been 
consummated, and probably will 
not be, I think it should be called 
not only to the attention of the 
members of Congress but the coun- 
try as a whole should know of the 
tremendous importance of some 
change in the law to prevent any 
such merger or the acquisition of 
the assets of one corporation by 
another in such a field where it 
can readily mean monopoly,” Rep. 
Furcolo said. 


e “It is very very unfortunate if 
one organization or spokesman of 


this country gets within his con- 
trol most of the facilities of radio 
and television, no matter what side 
he may take. 

“We have been fortunate so far 
with the competition we have had. 
The public has been enabled to 
hear both sides of most questions. 
But if any monopoly is created, as 
could very well have been done 
by this transaction, it will hurt the 
country,” he said. 

In opposing the McFarland bill, 
which has already passed the Sen- 
ate, FCC claimed the measure re-| 
duces its power to deal with broad- 
casters who are anti-trust offend- 
ers. 


s The McFarland bill eliminates a 
section of the FCC act which per- 
mits the commission to cancel a 
license in the event that the broad- 
caster is convicted by other anti-| 
trust agencies of the government. | 

Industry members contend that 
the special anti-trust sanction of | 


K-F Opens 5-Week 
$1,000,000 Campaign 
in 2,000 Newspapers 


WiLLow Rvuwn, MicH., May 23— 
Kaiser-Frazer will spend $1,000,- 
000 on a five-week advertising 
campaign in an effort to get 500,- 
000 people to take demonstration 
rides in the Kaiser and Henry J. 

Dailies and weeklies in nearly 
2,000 cities will carry K-F copy, 
prepared by William H. Weintraub 
& Co. 

The biggest newspaper campaign 
used by the company in its five 
years of auto making started Mon- 
day, May 21, when a large-space 
insertion urged the public to 
“Test the Big Two.” Four followup 
ads will appear in the same papers 
during the succeeding weeks of the 
drive. 

The five ads will feature five 
major selling points for each of 
the cars. For the Henry J, these 
will be: economy, style, perform- 
ance, comfort and safety. Kaiser 
copy will emphasize roominess, 
visibility, safety, performance and 
beauty. 


s Supplementing the newspaper 
campaign will be the “Ellery 
Queen” TV mystery program, 
sponsored each Thursday night by 
K-F dealers in 16 cities. The bulk 
of the show’s commercial time will 
be devoted to “demonstrating” the 
ears. Factory-sponsored TV and 
radio spots will also be used. Local 
dealers will be supplied with ad- 
vertising mats for insertion in 
community newspapers and with 
radio and TV spots for local sta- 
tions. 

K-F officials said dealers have 
already been supplied with free 
sales promotion kits, which con- 
tain banners, posters and other 
display material to be used in dec- 
orating showroom interiors and 
windows. 


Lever Bros. Signs TV Quiz 


Lever Bros. Co. has purchased 
eight half-hour filmed programs of 
“Pantomime Quiz” as a summer 
replacement for “Lux TV Theater.” 
Beginning July 2, the series will 
be beamed from WCBS-TV, New 


| York, to 27 interconnected mar- 


kets. The show was purchased by 
J. Walter Thompson Co. from Stu 
Reynolds Co., Beverly Hills, Cal., 
radio-TV packager. 


Don Dawson Agency Formed 


Don Dawson, formerly account 
|} executive with Mac Wilkins, Cole 


FCC constitutes double jeopardy, | & Weber, has formed Don Dawson 


since it is in addition to penalties 
which may be imposed by the 
courts. 


Advertising, Lewis Bldg., Portland, 
Ore. Among accounts handled by 


| Dawson are: Oregon Rain Drops, 
| candy; Mushroom Sales Co., jams, 


Belt Conveyor Ad 
Device for Stores 
Offered Advertisers 


New YorK, May 22—A new 
corporation, Advertising Convey- 
ers Inc., has been formed to sell 
advertising space on a new point 
of sale medium. Its offices are in 
the Empire State Bldg. 

Harry A. Levy, formerly nation- 
al sales supervisor of Rockwood & 
Co. and the Wilbur Suchard 
Chocolate house, is_ president. 
Wayne P. Levan, former president 
of the Oak Valley Farms and Adi- 
rondack Pulp & Paper Mills, is 
secretary and treasurer of the cor- 
poration. 

The company plans to sell ad- 
vertising on a patented, electrically 
driven conveyor, 14 to 36’ high 
and 5’ to 50’ long. Installed in 
supermarkets, the conveyor has 
multi-colored vinylite, illuminated 
photographic panels illustrating 
various products which revolve on 
an endless chain visible from both 
sides. 

Advertising will be sold region- 
ally, the rate based on traffic 
averages in the stores. 


| jellies and chutney; Oregon Corvec 


Donahue Joins Gray Mig.Co. | 

Charles H. Donahue Jr. has! 
joined the sales promotion depart- | 
ment of Gray Mfg. Co., Hartford, 


Conn., manufacturer of Audograph | 


recording equipment. In addition 


Co., electronics; Macdonald Oil Co.; 
Oregon Steel Mills, and Beg-More 
| Pet Food Co., all of Portland. 


San Francisco Admen Elect 


Harrison Davis, of Fielder, Sor- 


to his sales promotion duties, Mr.| ensen & Davis, has been elected 


Donahue will edit the “Audograph 
News,” company house organ. 


Bates Names Ress A. M. 

Irwin Ress, formerly editor of 
Notions & Art Needlework, has 
been appointed advertising and 


publicity director for C. J. ny 


& Son, Chester, Conn. Mr. Ress 
will handle promotion for 
Susan Bates and Barbara Bates 
lines. 


Minn. Drive-ins Campaign 


Minnesota Entertainment Enter-| 
appointed Melamed-| NH 


prises has 
Hobbs, Minneapolis agency, to pro- 
mote the spring opening of its 
five drive-in theaters. Newspaper 


insertions of 240 and 840 lines will | 
be used in St. Paul and Minne- | 


apolis throughout the season. 


Mrs. Poplett Appointed 

Mrs. Mary Z. Poplett, formerly 
editor of the Annual Meat Pack- 
ers Guide, has been appointed 
manager of the promotion and re- 
search departments of Rock Prod- 
ucts. 


president of the San Francisco Ad- 
|vertising Club. Other officers 
chosen were: Arthur M. Arlett, 
West-Marquis Inc., vice-president; 
Mary Mulcahy, advertising mana- 
ger of the Call-Bulletin, secretary, 
and Harry F. Borden, Borden 
Printing Co., treasurer. 


the| Two Appoint Argus Agency 


Argus Associates, New Haven, 
Conn., has been appointed to han- 
dle advertising of Mount Fair 
Farm, Watertown, Conn., 
Hank’s Hennery, New Market, 


Intilco Appoints Ruthrautft 

Infileco Inc., 
turer of sewage treatment equip- 
ment, has appointed the Los An- 


geles office of Ruthrauff & Ryan) 


to handle its advertising. 


Berger Joins Klores Agency 
Jonas Berger, formerly with 
Reiss Advertising, has joined 
Klores & Carter, New York agency 
as production manager. 


and} 


Tucson manufac-| 


Advertising Age, May 28, 1951 


National Promotes Two 


Two members of the advertising 
and promotion department of 
NBC-AM, New York, have been 
shifted. Walter Van Bellen, a 
member of the art staff, has been 
named art director. Harold Shep- 
ard, sales promotion writer, has 
been boosted to supervisor of the 
sales promotion division, succeed- 
ing Norman Glenn, who has 
joined the network’s radio sales 
staff. 


Skyway Names Allen Agency 

Skyway Luggage Co., Seattle, 
has appointed Allen & Clenaghen, 
Portland, Ore., as its agency. Ap- 
propriations of almost $75,000 for 
fall and winter campaigns, be- 
ginning in October with full-color 
ads in magazines, will make Sky- 
way the third largest advertiser 
in the luggage industry, the com- 
pany claims. 


Station WAAA Names Forjoe 

Forjoe & Co., New York, has 
been named national representa- 
tive for Station WAAA, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. The 1,000-watt station 
went on the air last year. 


OAK-HYTEX 


Wo men Child ren 
_— d Motor cars! 


They Will Sell your Product 
just as effectively... 
Your own “balloon plan” 
to increase sales can be 
built around Oak items 
which are timely, popular 
and produce excellent re- 
sults. We'll be glad to show 

you HOW! 


OAK-HYTEX 
BALLOONS ARE 
AVAILABLE IN 
MANY SHAPES 


——— 


‘Ihe OAK RUBBER CO 


Ravenna Ono 
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Advertisers’ and Networks’ Support 
Asked by Special Affiliates Group 


New York, May 22—Moving ag-| 


gressively (in a passive kind of 
way) in its campaign to boost the 
stock of radio, the special affiliates 
committee has called on the four 
major networks to prove their 
faith in the medium by lending 
strong support to the Broadcast 
Advertising Bureau and advertis- 
ers to consider if “you really... 
want to put us out of business.” 

The committee, which was orig- 
inally formed in a fruitless attempt 
to hold the line on network radio 
rates, set forth its position in a 
letter to the Assn. of National Ad- 
vertisers and members of that or- 
ganization after a series of meet- 
ings here (AA, April 30). 

The broadcasters suggested that 
a meeting be arranged to “fully 
explore the subject” of the future 
usefulness of radio. 


@ Headed by Paul Morency of 
WTIC, Hartford, the group now 
has the backing of more than 
350 stations, which have written 
or wired their support and con- 
tributed approximately $20,000 to 
keep the project going. 

To the ANA, collectively and 
individually, the committee wrote: 
“We as representatives of that 
great medium, radio, which many 
of you gentlemen have used to 
build your companies to their pres- 
ent eminence, wish to take stock 
with you. We want to examine our 
positions objectiveiy, dispassion- 
ately—yours as a buyer and ours 
as a seller—in the mutual venture 
of radio. 

“We think we have been negli- 
gent in not raising rates through 
the years to keep pace with the in- 
creased impact of our medium. We 
know it to be so effective that we 
took knowledge of its efficipncy 
for granted. We were overcon- 
fident. We didn’t raise our rates 
with increased costs of operation 
and with expansion of circulation, 
as all other media did. 


s “Radio, as you gentlemen know, 
is the only medium to which 95% 
of the homes in America subscribe. 
It’s still growing. In 1950, 14,000,- 
000 new radios were sold—and as 
of this very day radio distributors 
in 36 areas—many of them tele- 
vision centers—report radio re- 
ceiver demand in excess of supply. 

“We know everyone will buy as 
cheaply as he can and that we 
understand. Over-zealous, com- 
petitive, upward bidding for name 
talent, both by advertisers and net- 
works, initially caused the dike to 
break, but will you force the 
breach so that all your fertile fields 
in radio are flooded? This is an 
appeal to your intelligent self-in- 
terest. It is, in a sense, a declara- 
tion of interdependence. 

“You really don’t want to put 
us out of business, because, as we 
both know, radio does such a 
tremendous job moving merchan- 
dise for you. That’s an important 
thing for this America of ours. 


“If we were to take the ANA 


| Teport at its face value and make 


rate cuts as it indicates, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that any national 
network could exist, nor could 
good individual radio stations con- 
tinue to operate in television mar- 
kets. 

“We've spent tens of millions in 
research and promotion. Appar- 
ently we've missed the boat, be- 
cause it would seem that you now 
think radio is priced too high. In 
fact, it has been, and still is, under- 
priced both in relation to other 
media and also on the basis of re- 
turns. 

“Perhaps we've tried too hard to 
furnish you detailed data. Com- 
pared to our Hooper, Nielsen, 
Pulse, Conlan, Radiodex, Crossley, 
ARB and all the rest, the elemen- 
tal pattern of Audit Bureau of 
Circulations (which you seemingly 
accept without question) is child's 
play. 

“Gentlemen, it is known that 
there are newspaper and magazine 
readership studies, but we assume 
most of these must be marked 
classified, since very few see broad 
daylight. 


@ “History repeats itself. Today 
television is the glamor girl; yes- 
terday it was her sister, radio. 


And you will recall the frenzy of | Woo! 


our newspaper friends at her de- 
but, which was so closely followed 
by the christening of the Newspa- 
per Advertising Bureau. In spite 
of the advent and success of radio, 
newspapers haven't done too badly. 
There is a clear analogy here. TV, 
too, will take its orderly place in 
the scheme of advertising media. 
“Since advertisers have a stack 
of blue chips in radio, we 


as we do. So, away with these has- 
sels and skirmishes that have had 
serious results for both of us and, 
if pursued, might well be ruinous. 
“We, the undersigned, believe 
that radio, far from being on the 
down grade, is only on the thresh- 
old of its greatest usefulness; we 
feel that you have the same fun- 
damental view. Only together we 
make that greater usefulness a 
reality. We will welcome an op- 
portunity to sit down with any 
group you designate for a full ex- 
ploration of this subject.” 


gs The presidents of ABC, CBS, 
NBC and Mutual radio networks 
also received a letter from the 
committee. They were told: “There 
is a widespread feeling on the part | 
of the network affiliates that some 
major radio networks no longer | 
have a vital interest in AM radio. 

“We do not believe this to be 
true. We know of your recent 
activities in radio promotion and 
research. Yet, the network rate 
cut, in the face of all the facts, 
is difficult to rationalize. 

“The failure of the networks to 
strongly support BAB is also ex- 
tremely hard for the broadcasters 


—-Dng 


Sacite tesllh oak as 


& Cosmetic 
INDUSTRY 

Covers an industry that is 
making its own brilliant 
; future through research 


a 


Also Publishers of Beauty Fashion 


know | 
you really believe in the medium | 


April Sales of Chain Stores 


—April—_ — 
1951 1950 
Food Chains 
a Stores $ 8 57 4 $ 13,354,000 

Grand Union 11,076,978 
‘Jew is nH Se 13.884.741 

Kroger Co. 77,73%.613 63,467,760 
National Tea 018,980 23,363,650 
Safeway 97,771,832 82,854,939 

Group Total “$247. $11,204 $208,002,068 
Mail Order 
tSears, Roebuck $216 a 972 $196,829,290 
Spiegel 11,885,333 11,459,274 
tMontgomery Ward 95,175,221 94,750,563 

Group Total $323,656.526 $303,039,127 
Drug Chains 
Peoples .... $ 3.954.800 $ 3,808,431 
Walgreen 13,236,711 13,279,062 

Group Total $ 17,191,511 § 17,087,493 
Variety and Miscellaneous 
Adam Hat Stores ..$§ 1.106.037 $ 1.462.673 
Bond Stores 5.858.869 6,605.4 
Butler Bros. ...... 8,162,129 8,033,416 
Consolidated Retail 

~ Qe Saegee 2.242.858 2.611.695 
Edison Bros. 5.876.185 8.080 
Grant, W. T 17,872,820 19,098,213 
Grayson-Robdinson 

~~ Re 7,085,817 8,373,113 
Howard Stores 

ae os 2.166.357 2,723,513 
Interstate Dept. 

Stores 4.951.062 5.244.652 
Kinney, G. R. Co. 2.688.000 3,337,000 
Kresge. S. S. 21,102,848 23,647,175 
Kress, S. H. 11.659.897 12,390,749 
Lane Bryant, Inc. 4,286,697 4.126.078 
SE -ceeescen 9,596,316 11,187,720 
McCrory . 7,264,778 7,837,354 
*McLellan Stores .. 3,733,004 4,295,369 
*Melville Shoe Corp 4,783,445 6,723,533 
t Mercantile Stores, 

Inc. coee 9,352,600 9,322,300 
Miller-Woh! Co. .... 2,434,176 2.709.476 
Murphy, GC. ... 11,172,065 12,296,081 
National Shirt 

Shops 1,130,140 1,340.8: 
| Neisner Bros. . 4,342,170 4,913,197 
| Newberry. J. J 10,965,783 10,721,431 

| Penney, J.C. .. 71,744,961 71,604,467 
Rose's 5-10-25 1,284,892 1,351,468 
tSterchi Bros. 

Stores .... 915.910 077 826 
Western Auto . 0,883,000 11,117,000 
| White’s Auto Stores 920,629 1,075,649 
lworth, F. W. 47,552,561 51,622,912 
Group Total . .$293,.136,016 $314,931,193 

Combined Total ..$881,795.257 $843,059,881 


—— Gain 4 - "eo Gain 
or Loss 1951 1950 or Loss 
+154 § $e 208 008 » 55.398,000 000 +16.0 
+19.3 26,290,333 1.945.391 +19.8 
+128 64,.015.749 $a0n? 331 +185 
+22.0 304,582,307 250,210,748 +22.0 
+199 112,287,710 90,551,741 +240 
+180 382,791,191 326,111,474 +17.4 
+19.3 $ 955,071,290 $ 798,956.685 +19.5 
+10.0 $ 607.661.3957 $ 521.972.916 +164 
+ 37 43,559,398 40,931,931 + 64 
+ 04 267,854,762 244.194.3135 + 9.7 
+ 68 $ 919,075,517 $ 807,099.160 +13.9 
+ 38 $ 15,800.479 $ 14812460 + 67 
— 03 _ 54,328,244 51,873,225 + 47 
+ 06 $ 70,128,723 $ 66,685.685 + 52 
—244 $ 5.098.758 $ 5.224608 — 24 
—113 24,298,980 22,790,766 + 6.6 
+11 37,766,247 33,402,844 +13.1 
—M1 9,536,234 9.278.037 + 2.8 
—27.3 23,319,688 22,775, +24 
— 64 66,983,454 59,843,923 +119 
—15.3 27,199,648 25,562,096 + 6.4 
—20.5 9,459,177 9,089,037 + 4.1 
— 56 14,260,228 13,527,429 + 54 
—19.5 10,575,000 130, +158 
—10.8 85,059,710 78,096,763 + 8&9 
— 59 48,564,908 44,758,118 + 85 
+ 39 16,905,379 15,185,729 +11.3 
—42 29,983,923 26,531,489 +13.0 
— 73 28,304 27,189,643 + 41 
—13.1 11,483, 11,097,656 + 3.5 
—28.9 20,692,274 20,917,487 — 11 
+ 03 27,433,800 25,290,500 + 8.5 
—10.2 23,745,327 22,915,966 + 3.6 
— 91 44,214,194 39,563,401 +117 
—15.7 4,182,326 4,248,334 — 16 
—ll6 16,765,726 15,499,201 + 82 
+ 23 41,525,703 35,766,827 +16.1 
—_ 270,309,042 231,121,091 +17.0 
—49 5,207,091 4,632,093 +124 
—15.0 1.875.450 2,035,131 — 7.8 
— 21 46,702,000 402, +216 
—M44 3,924,789 301 — 88 
+78 191,780,855 177,087,507 + 8.3 
— 6.9 $1,147,158.438 $1,035.265,055 +108 
+ 46 $3,091,433,968 $2.708,006,585 +142 


+Three months. {Two months. *Four weeks and 15 weeks. ‘Four weeks and 17 weeks. 


to understand. BAB was organized 
| by all segments of the industry as 
la medium for the promotion and 
development of radio—it can suc- 
ceed completely only with full in- 
dustry support.” 

The network heads were asked 
| to make public their replies. 


e The ex'‘ent of the network's 
active support of BAB at the mo- 
meént includes a membership for 
CBS owned-and-operated AM sta- 
tions and membership for NBC's 
owned-and-operated AM stations. 
The latter group, which is in on 
the interim deal of assigning a por- 
tion of National Assn. of Radio 


& Television Broadcasters’ dues, 
joined BAB as a network 
it con- 


siders sufficient support from af- 
| filiates in radio, the committee is 
| studying ways of setting up a per- 
manent organization to carry on 
| the work it has started, Mr. Mor- 
ency told ApverTisinc Ace. The 
legal counsel] will present a report 
|on this matter at the group’s next 
| meeting, to be held in about two 
weeks. 

The National Assn. of Radio 
Station Representatives has ap- 
pointed a committee to meet with 
the special affiliates group for the 
purpose of devising a plan for 
“combatting further inroads on ra- 
dio’s price structure.” 


| Having received what 


| 


| 


Weatpest Appoints Chittick 
Westport Laboratories Inc., 
| Bridgeton, N. J., has appointed 
| Walter S. Chittick Co., 
|phia, to handle advertising of its 


Philadel- | 


j 


— in the Morning cosmetics. | 


| Moyer Joins Vick Knight 

David Moyer, formerly a col- 
}unmist on the Minneapolis Trib- 
june, has joined the copy depart- 
ment of Vick Knight Advertising, 
Los Angeles. 


Mobley Rejoins Swink Agency 

Robert Mobley, recently with 
Ross Roy Inc., Detroit, has 
joined the creative department of 
Howard Swink Advertising Agen- 
cy, Marion, O. 


Plyler Joins Lannan Agency 
Earle F. Plyler has joined Lan- 

j}nan & Sanders, Dallas agency, as 

| head of its production department. 


re- | 


Van Heusen Shirts 
Will Get Special 
Father's Day Drive 


New York, May 22—What is 
said to be the biggest one-day 
special advertising campaign for 
a single item in the men’s wear 
field will be launched on June 10, 
a week before Father's Day, by 
Phillips-Jones Corp. here for its 
Van Heusen Century shirts. 

The Century will be featured in 
ads in 100 newspapers throughout 


the U.S. according to Clinton 
Smullyan, the company’s vice- 


president in charge of sales. Full- 
page ads will be used in most in- 
stances, he said. 

In addition to the special promo- 
tion, ads for the Van Heusen Cen- 
tury will run in national maga- 
zines “at least twice every seven 
days” beginning July 19 and con- 
tinuing throughout the rest of the 
year. 


e Mr. Smullyan pointed out that 
the special promotion will increase 
Van Heusen's ad expenditures for 
1951 to more than $1,350,000, an 
all-time high for the company. 

Dealers will have available spe- 
cial tie-in materials for local par- 
ticipation in the one-day ad pro- 
gram. 

Grey Advertising Agency han- 
dies the Phillip-Jones account. 


New Antihistamine Bows 

Wyeth Inc., Philadelphia manu- 
facturer of pharmaceuticals, is in- 
troducing a new antihistamine 
said to be effective for as long as 
19 nours. Wyeth is promoting the 
drug ethically among physicians 
and druggists for combating hay 
fever, hives and similar conditions 
Advertising support, under the di- 
rection of Lewis & Gilman, Phila- 
dephia, has not been fully deter- 
mined. 


‘Raleigh Adclub Elects 


The Raleigh, N. C., Advertising 
Club has elected J. T. Howard, of 
J. T. Howard Advertising Agency, 
as president. Other officers elected 
are: Uliver Crawley, vice-presi- 
dent; Jimmy O'Neal, secretary, and 
Mary Ellen Wellons, treasurer. 
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IRON GRILLWORK 
OLD FRENCH QUARTER, 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


When the French emigrated to N 
Orleans at the end of the Eighteen 
century they brought with them a 
finement of living and manner whi 
is still reflected in the graceful wrow 
iron baleonies with which they em 
lished their houses 

In the old Freach Quarter of the P| 
the lights and shadows of their tracery 
lend charm to the otherwise simple 
facades of the buildings and accentuate 
the semi tropical repose of New Orleans 

In modern fine Photoengraving it is 
Jahn and Ollier’s continuous aim to 
capture on metal the delicate nuances 
of fine art work and translate them 
into the printing plates that produce 
advertising that sells 


JAR 
OLLIER 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


CHICAGO'S LARGEST 
FINE PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT 
color process, zincs, halftones, 
offset reproductions 


817 West Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


call MOnroe 6-7080 
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come what may 


During this past decade of war and unrest, the American family has 
become stronger than ever. There have been more marriages and more 
babies since 1940 than ever before in our history. Even now, the mar- 
riage rate is at a peak. 


As long as young people fall in love and have the faith and courage 
to build families, they will need and want things for these families. 


That is one certainty. Another is that the earlier you reach these young 
families, the sooner and longer you will sell them the things they need. 


One magazine reaches the youngest married market. It represents 
3,500,000 women at their earliest as family buyers. 


It provides you with a ground floor to get in on. 


america’s youngest married-woman audience 
co Modern romances 


Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Feature Section 


Advertising Age 


The Creative Man Corners a Colleague 


Salesense in Advertising 


The Problem of Plant Protection 


Telling the Marshall Plan Story 


How The Revolution in Communicating Information 
Is Affecting Newspaper Publishing and Other Media 


By JoHN COWLES 


A revolution in the communication of 
information, ideas and opinion has been, 
and is, taking place in America... 

There is considerable reason to believe, 
I think, that television, when its facilities 
become nationwide, when telecasts are in 
color, and when the number of receiving 
sets has doubled, will become the nation’s 
most powerful single instrument for the 
mass transmission of ideas and entertain- 
ment. 

This does not in any sense mean, how- 
ever, that newspapers generally are des- 
tined to dwindle into unimportance. Cer- 
tain types of newspapers and other publi- 
cations will, I think, find the economic 
road ahead rough, too rough for their sur- 
vival. But other types of newspapers will, 
I believe, play an even more important 
role than they have in the past. Most 
newspapers, if they are well operated, can, 
I feel sure, look forward with confidence 
to continuing prosperity; and there may 
be even deeper satisfaction in editing such 
papers in the period ahead than there has 
ever been in the past... * 


e@ The number of different sources from 
which the public gets information and 
ideas has expanded enormously during 
the past generation. There was almost no 
radio broadcasting in 1920. In 1950 we 
made a survey in Minneapolis that showed 
that the 11 radio stations there were on 
the air with news broadcasts or news com- 
mentators for a total of 129 hours per 
week. This did not include speeches, round 
table discussions or any of the other types 
of programs that impart at least some 
information and opinion. 

The Minneapolis radio stations broad- 
cast about a million words of news and 
news comment a week. This is almost as 
many words as the two Minneapolis news- 
papers print in the same period. 

Unless one stretches the definition to 
include the old Literary Digest, there were 
no news magazines of importance 30 years 
ago. Today such news weeklies as Time, 
Quick, Newsweek and U. S. News bring 
news to, and help shape the opinions of, 
large segments of the population. The 
youngest of the news weeklies, Quick, has 
gone from nothing to more than a million 
circulation in the past two years. 


e There were no picture magazines of 
the type of Life and Look until 16 years 
ago. Scientific surveys indicate that 
some 28 million people now read each 
copy of Life and some 18 million read each 
issue of Look... Since Reader's Digest 
does not carry advertising in its domestic 
editions, it publishes no circulation figures, 
but perhaps more Americans read it 
than any other publication, and Reader’s 
Digest’s circulation growth has come al- 
most entirely in the past two decades. 
Book publishing has also expanded 
enormously in recent years, particularly 
in the popular price paper-bound field. 
The news letters—Kiplinger, Whaley- 


ADVERTISING AGE presents here, in nearly full text, a 
talk delivered May 4, 1951, before the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Missouri by John Cowles, 
president of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 

The talk is that of a newspaper publisher discussing 
newspaper operations and obligations to students of 
journalism, and is therefore not an advertising talk, in 
the usual sense of the term. But it discusses matters in 
which no alert advertising man can fail to be interested. 

Outlined here are such cogent subjects as the revolu- 
tion in the communication of information which America 
has gone through and is going through; the development 
of television and its impact upon other media of communication, especially 
newspapers; the likelihood that more and more cities will become one- 
newspaper cities and the suggestion that, contrary to frequently expressed 
opinion, such a condition may be good, rather than bad, for the public; and 
the responsibilities of newspapers to their audiences and to the general 
welfare if freedom of the press is to be maintained. 


\ a 


John Cowles 


Eaton, and a dozen others—have also 
come to play a sizable role in informing 
and influencing the public. 

Nor should one underestimate the ex- 
tremely important part in the distribu- 
tion of information and opinion that la- 
bor unions have in the past 15 years 
achieved. 


s During the last generation, the aver- 
age American boy and girl have both at- 
tended school for a significantly greater 
number of years than did their fathers 
and mothers. The percentage of our pop- 
ulation attending high school and college 
has approximately doubled since 1920. 
Two million more young people are go- 
ing to college each year, and almost four 
million more to high school. As a re- 
sult of better education, the public's 
tastes and interests in reading matter 
have steadily changed. Many newspa- 
pers, magazines and Sunday supple- 
ments that had wide popular appeal 20 
or 30 years ago have either altered their 
editorial techniques or succumbed. Still 
others will die during the years imme- 
diately ahead if they don’t change their 
formulas. 

As the average American became bet- 
ter educated and also acquired access to 
far more numerous sources of informa- 
tion and opinion than before, most news- 
papers put increased emphasis on mak- 
ing their news columns objective and un- 
biased. Newspapers generally ceased be- 
ing mouthpieces for a political party or 
an economic group. The public responded 
to this better journalism by giving to 
those papers that tried to present the 
news honestly and fully and accurately 
and impartially increased circulation 
and increased advertising patronage. 


@ There are, of course, still a few out- 
standing exceptions. These fall into two 
classes. The first are newspapers owned 
by vigorous egotists who sincerely be- 
lieve that their own peculiar prejudices 


are divinely revealed truth, and who 
consequently feel justified in slanting 
the news to conform to their convictions. 
The second group of exceptions are 
newspapers operated by cynics who be- 
lieve that there is more circulation and 
consequently more profit, erroneously I 
believe, in inflaming passions and pan- 
dering to the ignorant than in issuing 
responsible publications. It is regrettable 
that most of the critics of the press cite 
papers in one of these two groups, and 
then generalize and indict the whole 
press for the sins of a small minority. 
It is significant, however, that most of 
the papers in either of these two classes 
are currently doing less well in circula- 
tion than many of their editorially more 
responsible contemporaries. . . 


@ In any event, newspaper standards of 
editorial objectivity and fairness and 
integrity are immeasurably higher than 
they were a generation ago. 

Duing the last 30 years, newspaper 
publishing costs have steadily mounted 
and at an accelerated rate. The survival 
of marginal papers has become increas- 
ingly difficult and will become more so. 

In addition to rising publishing costs, 
however, it has been the public itself 
which has dictated the reduction in the 
number of newspapers. As the public ac- 
quired many more sources than for- 
merly from which it received informa- 
tion and news—radio, news magazines, 
news letters, labor union papers, etc.— 
the public tended to concentrate its 
newspaper reading on whatever was the 
best one afternoon paper and the best 
one morning paper in each community. 
As a result, the poorer and weaker pa- 
pers simply could not survive. 


ein a highly thoughtful speech last 
March, Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
said that in 1910 when the U. S. had a 
population of 92 million we had 2,600 
daily newspapers. Today with a popu- 


lation of 150 million, 
dailies. . . 


we have 1,772 


e Although many people wring their 
hands in sorrow whenever there is a 
newspaper suspension or merger, I want 
to say emphatically that I think the 
trend toward fewer and better daily 
newspapers has been clearly beneficial 
to the people of this country. But, 
whether one thinks it is beneficial or 
harmful is immaterial. As a_ practical 
matter, there are going to be many “on 
consolidations and suspensions in 

next few years, and the total ce i 3 
daily newspapers in America is goi 
to decline further. But that does = 
mean that the number and variety 
the sources of information and opini 
will be reduced. 

Actually, I am convinced that whe 
newspapers have combined or suspend 
and single ownership newspaper cities 
fields have evolved, the resulting r 
uct has, in almost every instance, 
much superior to the newspapers r 
preceded it. 

I say flatly that with only a small nu 
ber of exceptions the best newspapers 
America are those which do not have 
newspaper competing with them in the 
local field. By best I mean the most r 
sponsibly edited, the fairest, the m« 
complete, the most accurate, the best wri 
ten, and the most objective. 

There aren't a handful of newspape' 
published anywhere else in the U.S. th 
in my judgment, are as responsibly and 
well edited, as complete, as fair, as ob- 
jective, and which serve the public inter- 
est as well as do at least 40 or 50 of the 
newspapers which are published in so- 
called monopoly or single ownership cities. 


@ These newspaper institutions which 
have no local daily competition are not 
monopolies in the sense that they control 
the sole source from which the public gets 
its news and information and ideas. It is 
impossible to overemphasize this point. 
There are dozens of sources—radio, tele- 
vision, news magazines, labor papers, 
community papers, outside dailies, etc. 
which also provide them. 

The reasons why the newspapers that 
do not have local daily newspaper compe- 
tition in their home field are superior, 
generally speaking, to those that do have 
competition are manifold. 

In the first place, the publishers and 
editors have, I believe, a deeper feeling of 
responsibility because they are alone in 
their field 

Secondly, those newspapers that are 
not in hotly competitive fields are better 
able to resist the constant pressure to 
over-sensationalize the news, to play up 
the cheap crime or sex story, to headline 
the story that will sell the most copies in- 
stead of another story that is actually far 
more important. The daily that is alone in 
its field can be as free as it wants to be 
from the urge to magnify the tawdry and 
salacious out of its importance in the 
news of the day. The newspaper that is 
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alone in its field can present the news in 
better perspective and can free the news 
of details which pander rather than in- 
form 


@ Newspaper that don’t have local 
newspaper competition are better able to 
resist the pressure of immediacy which 


makes for incomplete, shoddy and prema- 


ture reporting. This pressure has become 


one of the worst enemies of responsible 


reporting. It breeds inaccuracies which 


can never be overtaken. It is responsible 
lack of per- 


i single own- 


for distorted emphasis and 
pective. The newspaper in 
ership city doesn’t have to rush on to the 
Rus- 
invading Yugoslavia if it 


streets with a bulletin rumor that 
Sian troops are 
has reason to suspect that the unconfirmed 
réport may not be true. It does not have 
to protect itself against a rival in case the 
story turns out by a long shot chance to 
be accurate 

Newspapers in single ownership cities 


can be, and usually are, less inhibited 
correcting their errors 
fully and fairly 


Many other examples will occur to you 


about adequately 


as to why the newspapers in single own- 


ership cities have both the opportunity 
and the obligation to lead the way toward 
a more responsible 

And if a 


really bad, then it won't last as a monop- 


press 
“monopoly newspaper” is 
oly. New competition by abler and more 
socially mora! newspaper men will even- 
itually displace and supersede it 


@ Certainly in cities of less than a mil- 
lion population newspapers, if they are to 
: 


be economically self sustaining, simply 


bmust be edited to interest and serve all 
ithe people, not just one class. Just as a 
idepartment store carries a wide range of 
merchandise that will appeal to all dif- 
Merent economic groups, or as a big cafe- 
Mteria provides a variety of foods to appeal 
to different tastes 
pers, in order to survive, carry news and 
Weature content that will interest 
wf both sexes, of all ages, of all vocations 
nd all educational levels 

’ In my opinion, the great mistake in the 
Hutchins Commission report on “A Free 


and Responsible Press” 


so must most newspa- 


people 


was its assump- 
tion that restoration of local daily com- 
Petition was the only answer to the need 
I think 
Much in the Hutchins Commission report 


for more responsible journalism 


was excellent, but its basic premise was 
completely erroneous. As a 
man who has had many years’ experience 
in both 
ownership cities, IT am convinced that an 


newspaper 


hotly competitive and in single 
increase in the number of competing dail- 
i>: would have precisely the opposite ef- 
fect from the one the Hutchins Commis- 
sion assumed. Secondly, the newspaper 
competition as it existed in the U. S. when 
newspapers were virtually the only medi- 
um of information and opinion is simply 
not going to return. There are going to be 


fewer, not more, newspapers 


@ | agree thoroughly with the implica- 


tion contained in the Hutchins Report that 


unles generally manifests more 


s the press 


self discipline and shows more obvious 


concern for the genuine public interest 


than some papers show, the dangers of 
restrictions upon our free press are very 
real 


Although I accept the judgment of the 
Newspaper Editors 
that it would be unwise for the ASNE to 


American Society of 
create an agency to sit In Judgment upon 
the performance of the American 
I think there is a 


self-examination on the 


press 
widespread need for 
more part of 
American newspapers. I welcome the idea 
of more critical studies of the press, if 
made in good faith by competent, inde- 
pendent agencies 

We in Minneapolis have 
thought to the possibility of creating an 


that would continu- 


iven a lot of 


independent agency 


ously examine how well the Minneapolis 
newspapers were performing their func- 
tions and fulfilling their obligations to the 
people of the Upper Midwest. We would 
be happy regularly to publish the full re- 
ports of such an agency, detailing its opin- 
ions as to our specific sins of omission or 
The great difficulty that has 
thwarted our 


commission 
© far 


agency is the 


setting up such an 
finding of competent per- 
sonnel in whom the general reading pub- 
lic would have complete confidence and 
who would, at the same time, know the 
practical difficulties of 
metropolitan newspaper operations 


problems and 


@ There seems to be a widespread belief 
among the bench and bar throughout the 
U. S. that newspaper 
crime, trials and 


reporting of 
punishment sometimes 
contributes to the obstruction or miscar- 
riage of justice, and that unless the situa- 
ought to be 
certain prohibitions in regard 
to such reporting 


tion is improved the press 
put under 
The idea of legislation 
limiting the right of the press freely to 
report the news in any field is utterly re- 
pugnant to me as a newspaper man, but 
I wonder whether the mewspapers in 
single ownership cities might not jointly 
endeavor to explore the problem with a 
view toward 


possibly discovering ways 


of covering crime and trial news more 
news- 
papers could undertake a two-year or a 
five-year study of crime and trial cov- 


responsibly. Perhaps a group of 


erage, counselled by a committee on which 
attorneys, Judges and the general public 
would be Undoubtedly the 
men would never agree with 


represented. 
newspaper 
the judges on precisely what ought to be 
done. But out of such a study and through 
an exchange of viewpoints there might 


develop a new concept of the proper 


function of the press in this 


field of reporting, one 


important 
which would bet- 
ter serve the public interest without in- 
fringing in the slightest upon the con- 
stitutional right of the people to a free 


press 


e All of us here today believe in, and 
recognize the importance of, a free press 
We agree that there can be no outside 
control of the press of any kind and still 
have it a free press. The way to reduce the 
likelihood that freedom of the press will 
be abridged is, it seems to me, for news- 
papers generally to demonstrate by their 
daily performance that they deserve their 
That means we must be 


freedom more 


responsible in the way we use our fran- 
chise. We must show that we 
that the 


to have and preserve a free society 


understand 
basic reason for a free press is 

The goal of maintaining a free society 
is not served, it seems to me, by news- 
papers’ whipping the public into a frenzy 
with cartoons, news stories and editorials 
that are so violent as to be almost psycho- 
pathic. I personally admire General Mac- 
Arthur and regard him as one of the lead- 
ing figures of this generation. I deplore 
the manner in 
But regardless of whether one agrees or 


which he was removed 
disagrees with the administration's Asiatic 
one thinks 
the President should or should not 
relieved General MacArthur, is the 
servation of our 


policy, regardless of whether 
lve 
pre- 
free society being en- 
hanced by the emotional orgy that some of 
our newspapers are currently stimulating” 

Would 


gardless of their political views, say that 


not qualified psychologists, re- 


what we have been witnessing in the U.S 
in the last couple of weeks bears some 
resemblance to what took place in Ger- 
many and Italy not too long ago for some 


of us to remember” 


@ Because of its powerful impact, tele- 
vision may tend to make the maintenance 
of our free society more difficult. Badly 
informed, emotionally adolescent TV 
viewers may tend to adopt hysterically 
extreme views on complicated political 
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of Mobilgas, 


the rest of the story is 


ore 


and pushed part of the way. 


which 
otherwise care, 


issues concerning 
know, and would 
little. This will put increasing responsi- 
bilities on newspapers to try 
from 
emotion into ill considered and danger- 


and economic 
they 


to prevent 
the country being swept by mob 
ous decisions 

Television may be the greatest potential 
agency for adult education we have, but 
that it will de- 
velop in a pattern where it will not serve 
the public welfare as it might. 


there is a grave danger 


If television develops along the general 
line of commercial AM 
will mean that the 
choices control 


broadcasting it 
advertiser, whose 
will push the 
programs down to the patterns with the 


programs, 


lowest common denominators of interest 
in order to get the maximum numerical 
audience. The various commercial TV sta- 
tions in their competition for audiences 
will thus all tend to vulgarize 
grams 


their pro- 


@ This will mean that the television sta- 
will be 
type of pressures as newspapers in overly 


tion operators under the same 


competitive fields. I discussed earlier how 
excessive competition for circulation in 


The Creative Mans Corner 


If the readers of this good publication aren't already aware of the degree of 
independence its editorial writers enjoy, The Corner (if this gets printed) 
would like to take issue with the electronic specialist who runs the Eye and Ear 


That individual mentioned, a few issues ago, that the only really effective 
automobile advertising he has seen on television was the Mercury commercial 
based on the Mobilgas economy run. Having seen a few automobile commer- 
cials himself on TV, The Corner can understand just how the conductor of the 
Eye and Ear Department feels. At the same time, he does not consider adver- 
tising of this kind really effective from a sales standpoint. 

Consider the ads reproduced herewith, all based on the economy run—one 
for Mobilgas, one for Ford and another for Lincoln 


FORD 
WINS AGAIN! | 


1951 LINCOLN WINS SWWREPSEAMES. 
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Sa 


pened to Mercury this year!) Mobilgas gives the impression that a motorist 
ought to get, on the average, 23.923 miles per gallon out of a filling of Mobil- 
gas. Lincoln says it set a “new all-time 
lon.” And Ford claims it “averaged better than 25.9 miles per gallon.” 

Why does this cantankerous individual think this is bad advertising? Be- 
cause no average Ford or Lincoln driver is going to average this much 
as no average user of Mobilgas is going to average 23.923 miles per gallon out 
unless he does it on a motor-bike. If the reader happens to be 
gullible and takes the advertising at face value, he’s almost certainly bound to 
find out, sooner or later, that it doesn't work out so well for him. And if he 
happens to read with any degree of criticism, he’s going to ask himself what 
what was done or taken off these cars to enable them 
to average that much on a gallon of gas? Special drivers were used—the Lin- 
coln even carries the name of its driver. Quite probably the motor was turned 
off on all down-grades. And it’s just possible the driver stuck his foot out 


The author of the Eye and Ear Department may have felt the Mercury com- 
mercial based on last year’s run at least said something concrete. But The 
Corner takes issue with what is obviously going to prove a wide discrepancy 
between what is claimed and what is actually delivered. The only gas-con- 
suming contrivance The Corner gets any decent mileage out of is a one-lung 
power-mower, if anybody is interested. 


(God knows what hap- 


ret 


1\ MOBILGAS ECONOMY RUNY 
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over-newspapered cities has resulted in 
lower quality publications, generally 
speaking, than where the newspapers are 
alone in their fields. Since there will ob- 
viously be several or many television sta- 
tions in most cities, and since television 
Stations are necessarily licensed by the 
government, which newspapers fortun- 
ately are not, perhaps a partial solution 
would be to require all television stations 
to allocate a very substantial number of 
hours, including some in the best viewing 
periods, for non-commercial and educa- 
tional programs. Just how these programs 
can be of the type and quality they should 
be and just how their content can be kept 
free of government control is a problem 
I pass to wiser men 

The constantly growing pressure for 
people’s time, which the coming of televi- 
sion intensifies, means that the less serv- 
iceable newspapers will find it more dif- 
ficult to survive. The people living in 
metropolitan areas will increasingly con- 
centrate on the one morning and the one 
afternoon paper that serves them best. In 
smaller cities and towns, the public will 
increasingly tend to read the one metro- 
politan daily that serves it best, plus its 
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own local newspaper. 


8 People will want far more interpretive 
news from their papers so that they can 
understand what is happening. People will 
want more background information. Peo- 
ple will want not only the bare facts 
of what did happen yesterday but will 
want from their newspapers information 
on what is probably going to happen to- 
morrow or next week or next month. 

The relative importance of editorial 
writers will greatly increase. It will not 
be tub-thumping, violent, partisan edi- 
torial assertions that the readers will 
want, but understandable analyses of the 
complicated problems that trouble them. 

This means that we will need better re- 
porters and better editors, and must give 
them more latitude than most papers now 
do... 


es Although complete control of a publica- 
tion’s editorial policy must remain in man- 
agement’s hands, more variety in the ex- 
pression of editorial and interpretive 
opinion will be permitted. Men equal in 
intellectual calibre and character to uni- 
versity professors naturally will expect— 
and deserve—more latitude than less able 
men. 

Frequently in the New York Times we 
read conflicting opinions by staff mem- 
bers ...Is that bad? I say it is good. I have 
more respect for the Times because it 
permits this variety of opinion. It is, as a 
result, a more serviceable paper. In addi- 
tion the readers have far more confidence 
in its integrity than they do in publica- 
tions whose writers all follow an identical 
line, laid down from on high by an omni- 


potent and theoretieally omniscient pub- 
lisher. 

As long as I remain a publisher I in- 
tend, of course, to reserve final authority 
over what does or does not go into our 
paper, but that is an authority that I 
rarely use, or feel any need of using. If 
a newspaper is staffed by men of high 
professional competence, intelligence and 
character, men whose basic philosophy 
is similar, the newspaper is better if the 
team is driven with loose reins. . . 


@ In stressing the importance of the in- 
terpretation of serious news I don’t want 
to give the impression that newspapers 
should be solemn and dull. Quite the re- 
verse. Unless newspapers are inviting and 
appealing to read, unless they have wit 
and humor and human interest, unless 
they have typographical attractiveness, 
unless they have many brief stories along 
with the long ones, they simply won't be 
read. We want everyone in our area to 
read our papers. Therefore we are try- 
ing to make them less formal. We are try- 
ing to make heavy news and editorial 
comment less forbidding. 

We want more circulation not solely 
because it is a means toward more profit 
but because we think the more people we 
can persuade to read our papers the bet- 
ter informed they will be, and the wiser, 
consequently, will be their decisions. But 
we try never to forget that we must keep 
our papers responsible, for a free press 
won't, in our opinion, permanently sur- 
vive unless it is also a responsible press 
And, after all, we must never forget that 
the free press is a public right, not a pri- 
vate one. 


James D. Woolf Talks Salesense in Advertising. . . 


Is the Customer Simple Minded? 


James D. Woolf, one 
of advertising’s great- 
est copywriters, and 
former vice-president 
of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., is writing 
this monthly series of 
copyrighted discus- 
sions on tested ideas 
and basic advertising 
principles. While the 
series is aimed primarily at the small bus- 
iness man who may be a neophyte at ad- 
ve tising, AA readers will find instruction 
and entertainment in Mr. Woolf’s cogent 
discussions and sidelights on advertising 
successes. 


The basic theorem of advertising, as- 
serts a current article in Fortune, is that 
the customer is simple-minded. 

It is my observation that this notion 
is embraced either overtly, or covertly, 
by many advertisers and advertising men. 

What does the Fortune writer mean by 
“simple-minded,” I wonder? What does 
it mean to you? How you define the term 
—and how devoutly you believe in your 
definition—can make you either a good 
advertising man or a bad one. 

We all know that the average American 
can be foolish and gullible. On every 
hand we see abundant evidence of his 
folly and frailty. We see millions of him 
now—an incredible spectacle!—actually 
believing that he will find “A Better To- 
morrow” in a bottle of patent medicine. 
We see how retail stores all over the na- 
tion are beguiling and betraying the peo- 
ple with fake bargain sales day after day. 
We see—today more than ever before— 
the reliance of advertisers on unbeliev- 
able claims, patent exaggerations, half- 
truths, and phony research findings. 


s We see millions of Americans respond 
to advertising appeals that are vulgar, 
cheap and shabby. 

But does this mean, in the literal and 


extreme sense of the term, that the cus- 
tomer is actually simple-minded? A nit- 
wit? ‘A dope? A jackass? Does it mean 
that the customer is so slaphappy that he 
has no curiosity about the worth of the 
things he spends his money for? Does it 
mean that he is indifferent to decency and 
honesty in advertising? Does it mean that 
he is so dimwitted that he feels no re- 
sentment when he has been lied to and 
bamboozled? 


Maybe Ad Men Are Lim,le-Minded 

I do not believe that “simple-minded” 
means any such thing. The customer's al- 
leged 12-year-old mentality does not 
make him an imbecile. His preference for 
the funnies over the editorial page does 
not make him an idiot. His weakness 
in radio for banality and cheap burlesque 
does not make him a mental defective. 
His tolerance of and response to the cheap 
and tawdry does not make him feeble- 
minded. The delight of his wife in soap 
opera and Hedda Hopper does not mean 
that she is an incompetent wife and 
mother. 

This low opinion of the customer pre- 
vails in many advertising circles. The re- 
search boys, I think, are largely to blame. 
Dr. Gallup tells us that 40% of the Amer- 
ican people have never heard of the 
League of Nations, or that 16% of the 
Mississippians don’t know that Columbus 
discovered America. Or Dr. Starch re- 
veals that a vulgar, imbecilic ad was three 
times better read than, say, the clean, 
mannerly, sensible and believable color 
pages on Crisco or Jell-O. 

Admen and advertisers seem to be los- 
ing faith in straightforward, honest, de- 
cently restrained, fact-laden copy. Since 
the customer ts so simple-minded, why be 
so foolish as to appeal to his 12-year-old 
“mentality?” 


The Mad Craze for Gimmicks 
“Your copy is fine,” advertisers say to 
copy men, “but where’s the gimmick?” 


“A gimmick,” as defined by Webster's 
dictionary, “is any small device used se- 
cretly by a magician in performing a 
trick.” Scratch out “secret” from that 
definition and you have a pretty fair de- 
scription of an advertising gimmick. It 
can be a premium ranging from a tin 
whistle to a free trip around the world 
But too often it is a falsity or half-truth 
based on phony research findings and the 
testimony of “authorities.” It is frequently 
a copy theme that promises a benefit the 
product cannot deliver. Sometimes it is 
merely a single word, freshly coined to 
exaggerate dramatically the addition of a 
mildly useful new product ingredient: 
“Now science announces Zillite—the 
amazing polishing agent in Gleamo Star- 
dust.” In retail advertising, as already 
stated, the most outrageous gimmick of 
all is the cut-price bargain sale 


@ These chicaneries in advertising doubt- 
less get results. But not because the cus- 
tomer is simple-minded in the jackass 
sense of the word. He is merely gullible, 
even as you and I. For millions it is their 
credulity and their trusting faith in “A 
Better Tomorrow” that makes life bear- 
able. It is easier and pleasanter and more 
heartening to believe than to doubt. It 
is the most natural thing in the world for 
human beings to accept the assurances of 
advertisers that promised benefits are the 


real thing 

There is a mountain of evidence that 
decent, honorable advertising is capable 
of building fabulously successful busi- 
nesses 

1 do not believe that anybody associated 
with the advertising of Campbell's soups 
thinks that the customer, 


Campbell's copy 


as Fortune as- 
serts, is simple-minded 
is everything that proper copy should be; 
it is packed with useful information, its 
claims for the product are moderate, it 
is always in impeccable good taste. Gim- 
micks and dishonest, exaggerated clamor 
have played no part in making Campbell's 
soups the top-seller in its field 

Speaking of top-sellers, look, at the ad- 
vertising of Swift's Premium ham for a 
model of decency, dignity and decorum 
Or at the clean, attractive, scrupulously 
honest advertising of Miracle Whip salad 
dressing. In the Kraft organization, I am 
sure, there is no basic theorem tnat the 
customer is simple-minded 

Once again I want to proclaim my be- 
lief in advertising aimed at the intelli- 
gence of the customer. He may do many 
foolish things, he may be sadly unin- 
formed on many subjects, but he isn't the 
chump that research often makes him out 
to be. His gullibility, his willingness to 
believe, is an asset to advertising—pro- 
vided its cynical abuse doesn't sink the 
ship. 


The Eye and Ear Department... 


Penny-Wise, 


“Cavalcade of Stars”-——presented over 
the DuMont Network from 10 to 11 every 
Friday night—has a number of sponsors, 
all of whom sell their products through 
the drug stores of America, once referred 
to as “pharmacies.”” Numbers, in this in- 
stance, however, do not particularly result 
in strength 

Jackie Gleason is the emcee and does a 
fairly good job considering the material 
given him. There are a number of varie’ y 
acts, some of them good, but few of then 
distinguished. Rarely is there a top name 
on the show. Quite obviously, “Cavalcade 
of Stars” is fitted to a budget. Neverthe- 
less, in this reviewer's opinion, Jackie 
Gleason himself—no matter what he gets 
—might be well advised to halve his take 
in order to hire better writers 

The show, all in all, is not bad—but 
it’s not good either. All the performers 
try hard and do their best. But it takes 
more than good intentions to get a laugh 
or keep a viewer awake. Material 50% 
better might result in a show 100% bet- 
ter—without increasing the production 
cost overmuch. 

The commercials are chiefly a collec- 
tion of one-minute spots—all of them 
about on the plane of the average chain 
drug store, which is to say they pack plenty 
of sell. They are highly formularized and 


Employe Communications... 


Pound-Foolish 


Emcee Jackie Gleason with Marilyn Taylor, of the 
June Taylor dancers, on “Cavalcade of Stars” (Ow 
Mont Network). 


represent little original thinking. It is 
questionable, however, if an unusual com- 
mercial would be appropriate on the 
show. Although, of course, it is quite pos- 
sible that a high class sales spiel might 
dominate the whole hour. In television it 
is hard to tell 


The Problem of Plant Security 


By Rosert Newcoms and Marc SAMMONS 


e IN industrial relations circles these 
days, the view is being rather broadly ex- 
pressed that the plant protection theme 
is a case of much ado about nothing. One 
technical authority has observed that the 
time has passed for the Soviet Union to 
drop the atomic bomb, and whether this 
is true or isn’t, the suggestion is going 
around that we don't need to worry about 
plant security. 

Plant security, of course, is a subject 
which may be considered entirely apart 
from the atomic bomb. In many respects 
it has nothing whatever to do with bomb- 


ing attacks. One of the principal concerns 
of those engaged in piant protection work 
is not the assault from without, but the 
destruction from within. To get that point 
across to employes is one of the toughest 
assignments in communication 

The editor of Mohawk Carpet Mills’ 
“Tomohawk” demonstrates, in his current 
issue, that he is on the right track. Editor 
Ezra Pugh has gone further than most of 
his fellow-craftsmen, by building a plant 
protection story right on the plant 
grounds 

At five o'clock one evening Editor Pugh 
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pause 


entered the gatehouse and started a pic- 
ture tour of the departments with the 
chief of the plant protection force. The 
result is a six-page yarn of high human 
shows the members of Mo- 
hawk's protective crew on their rourds 
and at their stations. The text tells not 
only what these plant police do; it tells 
why they do it. 

The safest plant is the one where the 
employes understand the functions of the 
force and work with it. At 
Mohawk the employes are reminded that 
the primary duty of the watchmen is to 
look for five. They handle incoming and 
outgoing calls during the night. They 
watch for sprinkler leakage and see that 
lights are kept burning in unoccupied 
portions of the mill. They must see that 
locked, motors shut off; they 
must handle gate passes. They must take 
over the dispensaries and administer first 
aid when needed, or drive the injured to 
the hospital. Pugh explains, in a com- 
mendably low-pressure effort to build 
understanding of the policeman’s role, 
that “as a rule, plant police and watchmen 
are alert and serious people and ours are 
no exception, as we found out. Really 


interest; it 


protective 


doors are 


they have to be, for their job of protect- 
ing our people and property is not a mat- 
ter to be taken lightly. They must look 
with suspicion on any strangers loitering 
around our plant gates, and are even sus- 
picious of Mohawk people leaving the 


mill with bundles unless they have a 
pass.” 
@ In any major tightening of security 


regulations, the plant police are going to 
be key figures. The blood will rush to 
the heads of plenty. But the great major- 
ity will look upon their expanded respon- 
sibilities with respect and with a deter- 
mination to do their assignments well. It 
was so in the last war, and plant police 
are being regularly exposed to too much 
orientation material these days to make 
it otherwise in the next, if and when it 
arrives. Meanwhile editors like Pugh can 
do much to increase employe awareness 
of plant protection. 

If you want to see how such a yarn can 
be handled with skill and sympathy, 
write for a copy of the April number of 
“Tomohawk” to Ezra Pugh, Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


How Advertising Takes the Marshall Plan 


By Sam 


Paris—-Involved in the Marshall Plan 
program in Europe is one of the greatest 
advertising and selling campaigns of mod- 
ern times. Stripped of the many con- 
troversial aspects of the Marshall Plan 
the colossal advertising program encom- 
passes every known medium and tech- 
nique of the advertising world on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Entrusted with the 


VISITS THE VILLAGES—The truck caravan 


ganavaan  SAMENI 


“Europa Bouwt,” 


Story to Europe's Cities and Villages 


GOLDEN 


break through the hard shel] of tradition 
and to show that adaptation of more 
modern methods can help produce a bet- 
ter economy is a most difficult feat, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fine. But through the 
use of press, posters, pamphlets, special 
radio programs, films, caravans, mobile 
units and less orthodox methods of ad- 
vertising, definite progress is being ac- 


_——_———rnnts | 


FA 


‘ 


which tours European villages 


to spread the story of the European Recovery Program, is shown here ready for open- 


ing night at Heerlen, Limburg province, 


Holland. The exhibit was preceded by the 


first radio program to emanate from Limburg, and was attended by 1,000 people. 


responsibility of development and imple- 
mentation of this advertising program is 
the overseas information program of ECA 
in Paris 

The purpose of the campaign is to 
make clear to European countries three 
salient points: (1) the fact of Marshall 
aid; (2) increase of material production 
through better productivity; and (3) pub- 
licising the economic advantages of Eu- 
ropean intergration to help create a large 
single market which would have a tre- 
mendous impact on mass _ production. 


e “Basicaliy the idea is a selling job to 
develop more efficient utilization of man- 
power in Europe,” Sidney Fine, press re- 
lations officer, told ApvertTisinc Ace. He 
pointed out that to carry such a task to 
a successful end means a strenuous use 
of all advertising media available. The 
campaign is unique in that it operates 
simultaneously in countries with different 
languages and different customs. To 


complished. 

Of special interest are the campaigns 
developed through the use of films and 
mobile units. More than 100 films have 
been made in practically every country 
within the scope of the Marshall Plan. 
The production of these films follows a 
definite procedure, according to Stuart 
Schulberg, head of the film unit. In this 
field, films are made in the locality in 
which they are to be shown, and to meet 
the local situation scenes and personages 
readily identifiable to the audience are 
emphasized. In addition, local film pro- 
ducers are employed because it is felt 
that they are best qualified to interpret 
their own countries and equipped to han- 
dle the psychological aspect in presenta- 
tion of the subject to the people. Fur- 
ther, good will is created by hiring local 
film producers rather than bringing in 
outsiders. 

Mr. Schulberg told ApveRTISING AGE that 
the film technique used must be very 


subtle, since most Europeans are much 
less susceptible to high-powered adver- 
tising than Americans. Successful films 
must exhibit a marked element of res- 
traint and the story must be told through 
the characters rather than through com- 
mentary. To achieve this the Marshall Plan 
must not be mentioned more than twice 
in a single reel. If a film is dominated by 
high-pressure methods of emphasizing 
the benefits and value of Marshall aid, 


Advertising Age, May 28, 1951 
to tell the story of Marshall Aid, Mr. 
Harndon expressed the thought that the 
ordinary pamphlet no longer is effective. 
If pamphlets are to be 100% effective 
they must be read. 


@ Mr. Harndon has found out that the two 
most highly effective means of getting 
literature read involves contests and 
“gimicks.” By “gimicks,” Mr. Harndon 
explained, he means literature that con- 


ECA’S TRAIN OF EUROPE—Outside the six-car traveling display that hits the large cities 
for the ECA overseas information program, people are lined up at the telephone device 
where questions are answered when the caller dials. Numbers corresponding to questions 
about European progress are posted inside the booths, and answers are given by re- 
cordings made by prominent people. 


the people of Europe, in general, will 


not respond favorably. 


@ These films are distributed through 
regular commercial channels and through 
non-theatrical enterprises such as schools 
and churches. Mobile equipment also is 
used to bring films to remote areas where 
the regular showing of films is non-exis- 
tent. 


An unusual development of the use of, 


film to spread the story of Marshall Plan 
aid has been in the field of the news- 
reel. Since many newsree| cormpanies in 
Europe cannot afford to cover the entire 
area, the film unit shoots newsreels and 
gives them free to newsreel companies. 

On the more spectacular side is the 
tremendous advertising program of the 
visual information unit, of which Peter 
G. Harndon is the head. Out of the gen- 
eral plan for the use of mobile adver- 
tising was conceived the Train of Europe. 
This train started on a tour of Europe 
recently. The first exhibition was made 
in Munich. The train consists of seven 
cars, one of which has been made into a 
theater for 70 people. Every effort has 
been made to develop the visual aspect 
of the Train of Europe so that people 
passing through the exhibits will not 
feel that they are being pushed through 
a giant intestine, Mr. Harndon explained. 


e While the brilliantly painted silver 
train visits the main cities of Europe ad- 
vertising the Marshall Plan, less glamor- 
ous but highly effective are the caravans 
which tour Europe. Each caravan con- 
sists of five large semi-trailers plus a 
mammoth tent. Around the caravans piv- 
ots the presentation of almost all other 
advertising media. Mr. Harndon believes 
that the caravans produce a tremendous 
impact upon the people because the kind 
of advertising developed around a cara- 
van is highly emotional. In many in- 
stances the ceremonial angle is employed 
with outstanding success. 

The presence of a caravan in a com- 
munity provides an opportunity to bring 
to the exhibit local dignitaries whose 
presence adds a festive tone to the event. 
The arrival of a caravan brings into 
force paid newspaper advertising, press 
coverage, posters, newsreels and radio. 
The distribution of literature is increased 
greatly along with easy dissemination of 
buttons and balloons. 

On the subject of the use of pamphlets 


tains novelties which people must handle. 
Cut-outs, unusual paper-folds and the use 
of transparent overlays are excellent 
means of getting people to handle the 
pamphlet and to read the printed matter. 

Despite the undeniable value of the 
printed word, Mr. Harndon said that ad- 
vertising which develops the emotional 
appeal is, for Europeans, much more ef- 
fective. He pointed out that a caravan 
exhibition is particularly successful in tell- 
ing the story. He added that a recent sur- 
vey showed that 98% of the people polled 
had a definite knowledge of the message 
of the Marshall Plan. The impact meas- 
urement is made by means of a poll 
beyond the area of the exhibition and 
the general question asked is not: “Did 
you like it?,” but “What was it about?.” 


e Like the pamphlet, the wal! panel alone 
is no longer of prime interest. For a 
panel to be effective it must be combined 
with sound or film. Outstanding use has 
been made of telephones by means of 
which a definite question is answered 
when a person picks up a phone and dials 
a number. The telephone apparatus is 
connected to a recording made by some 
prominent person. “It’s gimickry, but it 
works,” said Mr. Harndon. 

A new variation on the theme of mobile 
units is the use of barges. Barge exhibi- 
tions are very popular and are capable 
of handling 14,000 people daily. 

Sahni Zelter, head of the promotion- 
distribution department of the visual] in- 
formation unit, expressed the thought that 
through this vast advertising campaign 
American advertising can learn a great 
deal about efficient ways of getting a 
message across to European people. Amer- 
ican advertisers will realize that in the 
graphic arts the Europeans are much 
more likely to accept copy involving sym- 
bols than Americans. Generally, Euro- 
peans are further advanced in the use of 
posters and outdoor displays, he said. 

“Essentially all branches of this mighty 
campaign are telling the same story over 
and over again. Each medium does its 
share to produce a generally over-all suc- 
cessful program,” he said. 

Ingenuity also plays its role. In order 
to get across the story of Marshall Plan 
aid in one remote region where illiteracy 
was very high, a strolling troubadour 
was used. Special lyrics were composed 
and as the singer strolled about the vil- 
lages he sang the song of Marshall Plan. 
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FARM JOURNAL DOES WHAT 


Largest Selling Magazine Among 


the Millions of Families Who 
Live Beyond TV 


@ More than 46 per cent of the families of this nation live 
in places of less than 10,000 population—less than 10% 


of these families have TV for most of them live far 
beyond the range of TV. 


Since the overwhelming majority of families who live 
in places of less than 10,000 population are rural, FARM 
JOURNAL is the largest selling magazine of a// among the 
millions of families who live where TV cannot be seen. 


Because FARM JOURNAL concentrates its huge circulation 
in this great market, FARM JOURNAL is the most powerful 
and the most economical medium for reaching and selling 
the millions of families who live beyond TV. 


FARM JOURNAL 
READERS - ADVERTISERS 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Here’s what 


alone gives 


¢ RETAILERS 


The only farm magazine printed 
on news magazine presses 


Only Farm Journal contains The 
Farmer's Wife — THE complete 
women’s service magazine written 
expressly for rural homemakers 


Most merchandisable magazine 
in Rural America 

First choice of the people 

of Rural America 

Preferred by County Agents and 
Home Demonstration Agents 
Largest on-the-farm circulation 
of any farm publication 

The magazine farm families 
depend upon 


@) Largest selling magazine among 


10. 


the millions of families who live 
beyond TV 


The only farm magazine reader- 
checked every issue by Starch 
Advertising Readership Service 


Lowest cost per delivered reader 
of any farm magazine 


First with advertisers who count 
results 


Covers more subjects of interest 
to everyone on the farm 


Greatest circulation of any 
magazine in Rural America 


Covers more of the best farms 


Greatest coverage where your 
best retailers operate 

Largest on-location, in-the-field, 
full time editorial staff 


1S THE LARGEST SELLING 


MAGAZINE OF ALL WHERE 
A VERY IMPORTANT HALF OF THE 
| CONSUMERS OF AMERICA LIVE! 
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National Society of Art Directors Elects 
Gordon Aymar ‘Art Director of the Year’ 


New York, May 22—Art direc- 
tor of the year award for 1951 
has been given to Gordon C. 
Aymar, consultant to advertising 
agencies, by the National Society 
of Art Directors. Mr. Aymar was 
art director of J. 
Walter Thompson 
Co. for ten years 
and held a simi- 
lar post at Comp- 
ton Advertising 
for 15 years. 

Mr. Aymar’s 
was one of per- 
haps 70 awards 
made during a 
luncheon of the 
Art Directors 
Club of New 
York, attended by more than 500 
persons. The presentations were 
made in connection with the 30th 
Exhibition of Advertising and Edi- 
torial Art set up by the New York 
club. 


Gordon C. Aymar 


@ Winners of the Art Directors 
Club medals for design of com- 
plete units were: 


Magazine—Harlow Rockwell, designer, 
and Robert Geissman, artist, Young & 
Rubicam, for Life Savers. Newspaper 
Robert Gage, designer, Joe DeCasseres, 
artist, Doyle Dane Bernbach, for Ohr 
bach's Small advertisements—Edward 
Rostock, designer, Irving Penn, artist, 


SALES PORTFOLIOS 


SERVICE BINDERY CO. 


2241 S. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16 


CAlumet 5-3224 


| 


| George 


Irving Serwer Advertising, for Conde Nast 
Publications. Booklets and direct mail— 
Bradbury Thompson, designer, for Davis, 
Delaney Inc 

Point of sale, packages—Saul Bass, de 
signer and artist, for Rose Marie Reid 
of California. Magazine ad, b&w, fashion 
and style illustration—Mark Shaw, artist, 
Sylvia Davenport, art director, Abbott 
Kimball Co., for Vanity Fait Mills. Maga- 
zine advertising, two, three or four 
colors, fashion and style illustration— 
Hy Peskin, artist, Kendric Ruker and 
W. F. McCartin, art directors, Fletcher 
D. Richards Inc., for U. S. Rubber Co 

Trade _ periodical advertising—Peter 
Helck, artist, W. D. Crooks and Wilbur 
Meese, art directors, for Eli Lilly & Co 
Posters, car cards, dioramas, calendars 
Everett McNear, artist, Frank Blake, art 


director, for Kimberly-Clark Corp. Point 
of sale, record albums, book jackets— 
David Stone Martin, artist and art di- 


rector, Lester Rossin Associates, for Mer- 
cury Records. 


@e The Kerwin H. Fulton medal 
for 24-sheet posters went to Wal- 
lace W. Elton, designer, and Scott 
Johnston, artist, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., for Ford Motor Co. 

Winners in the television com- 
mercials field were Norman Tate, 
art director, N. W. Ayer & Son Inc., 
for both Carrier Corp. and Web- 
ster Tobacco Co. (United Produc- 
tions of America was the producer 
in both cases) and Richard Zellner, 
art director, Young & Rubicam, for 
Duffy-Mott Co., Sunsweet Prune 
Juice. Signal Films Ltd., Surrey, 
England, was the producer. 

Awards for excellence in the 
field of TV slides were made to 
Arthur Rankin, ABC art director; 
Olden, CBS; and John 
Graham, NBC. 


| Omaha Adclub Elects Haney 


Clete Haney, vice-president of 
Bozell & Jacobs, has been elected 
president of the Omaha Advertis- 
ing Club. Other officers elected 
are: Harold Soderlund, sales man- 
ager of Station WFAB, Ist vice- 
president; Edwin C. Scheafer of 
Union Pacific Railroad, 2nd vice- 
president, and John Henry, Omaha 
Better Business Bureau, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Things look 
different 

from behind 
the counter 


The Retail Grocer knows how good 
. and where good 


business comes from. He knows 


business is . . 


Buffalo is a better-than-average market... and The Buffalo Evening News 


is the best medium for retail and national food advertising. 


In 1950 retail grocery advertisers used a grand total of 1,399,273 agate 


lines in The Buffalo Evening News...representing more than 567 pages 


of retail gro ery advertising 


They know Buffalo is @ growing market 


and that complete Buffalo Evening News coverage gives the results 


they want and expect. 


@ Sell the News readers and 
@ you sell the WHOLE Buffalo 
@ market of over 1,400,000 people 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Pp 


WESTERN NEW RK'S GREAT NEWSPAPER 


‘Indicates first listing in this column 

May 28-29. National Assn. of Magazine 
Publishers, annual meeting, Pocono Man- 
or Inn, Pocono Manor, Pa. 


May 28-31. Periodical Press Assn.. an- 
nual meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 
May 31-June 2. National Sales Execu- 


tives, convention, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. | 
June 1-3. National Business Publica- 


tions, spring meeting, The Homestead, Hot 


Springs, Va 

June 4-5. New England Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Assn., Hartford, 
Conn. 

June 7-9. Controlled Circulation News- | 
papers of America Inc., annual conven- 
tion, Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis 

June 7-9. California Newspaper Adver- 
tising Managers Assn., Claremont Hotel, 
Berkeley. 

*June 10-12. Canadian Advertising and | 
Sales Federation, annual conference, 
Montreal 

June 10-13. Advertising Federation of 
America, annual convention and exhibit, 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis. 

June 11-13. Mechanical conference, 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 

June 17-21. Advertising Assn. of the 
West, 48th annual convention, Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel, Denver. 

June 18-22. National Advertising Agen- 
cy Network, 20th annual national con- 
ference, Moraine Hotel, Highland Park, 
ll. 


June 20-22. American Marketing Assn 
conference, Hotel Statler, Detroit 

June 24-27. National Industrial 
vertisers Assn., annual conference, 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 

June 24-28 Assn. of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers, 3lst annual 
convention, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 

June 25-27. Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Assn., summer meeting, Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver 

July 7-13. International Advertising 
Conference, London, England. Registra- 
tion through Elon G. Borton, Advertising 
Federation of America, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18 

Sept. 5-8 National Assn. of Photo 
Lithographers, annual convention and ex 
hibit, Statler Hotel, Buffalo 

Sept. 17-18 Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn., annual classified clinic, 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh 


Ad- 
Wal- 


Sept. 17-21. Premium Advertising Assn 
of America, New York Premium Cen- 
tennial Exposition, Hotel Astor, New 
York. 

Sept. 23-28. Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Assn., annual convention and Spe 
cialty Fair, Palmer House, Chicago 


Sept. 24-26. Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers, fall meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 


Sept. 28-29. Continental Advertising 
Agency Network, 19th annual meeting, 
Philadelphia. 


Oct. 5-6. Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Assn., annual convention, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg | 

Oct. 13-16. Mail Advertising Service 
Assn., 30th annual convention, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 15-16. Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, 23rd annual forum, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston 

Oct. 15-16 
67th annual 


Inland Daily 
meeting, Congress 


Press Assn., 
Hotel 


| Chicago. 


| America, 


| 
| 


17-19. Direct Mail Advertising 
, Mth annual conference, Schroeder | 
Hotel, Milwaukee. 

22-23. Agricultural 
, annual meeting, Chicago 
Oct. 23-26. Advertising Typographers of 
25th annual convention, Hotel 
Nacional, Havana, Cuba, 

Oct. 24-27. Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica, annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 

Oct. 25-26. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
annual meeting, Congress Hotel, Chicago. | 

Nov. 12-15. Financial Public Relations | 
Assn., annual convention, Hollywood | 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


Publishers 


Nov. 18-19. National Business Publica- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- | 
| cago. | 
Nov. 20. Controlled Circulation Audit, 


annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
December (date not yet set). American | 

Marketing Assn., winter conference, Ho 

tel Kenmore, Boston. | 


Parke, Davis Promotes Walker 
Graydon L. Walker, assistant di- | 
rector of sales and promotion of | 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit phar- 
maceutical manufacturer, has been 
promoted to director of sales in 
the U. S. and Canada. 
| 


Buxton Switches to Parrish 

Buxton Inc. has appointed Amos 
Parrish & Co. to handle its ad 
vertising and promotion. J. Walter 
Thompson Co. formerly directed 
the account. 


Names ]. Hayden Twiss 
Duisburger Kupferhuette, Duis- 
burg, Germany, manufacturer of 
lead anti-rust pigments, has ap- 
pointed the House of J. Hayden 
Twiss, New York, as its agency. 


FOUR-WAY SHAKE—To celebrate the 23rd anniversary of Theodore Granik’s “Amer- 

icon Forum of the Air’ (NBC) and the advent of a new sponsor for the show's 

telecast, the principals involved executed this four-way shake. They are (left to 

right): Ralph E. Keller of Zimmer-Keller, agency for Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 

the new sponsor; Mr. Granik; S. D. Den Uyl, Bohn president; and Clyde M. Adams, 
secretary of Bohn. 


Agencies’ Invoice Forms Are Too Varied, 
Lead to Clerical Errors, Controllers Told 


ToLepo, May 22—Advertising 
agencies should follow the lead 
of daily newspapers to standardize 
their national advertising invoice 
forms by adopting a standard or- 
der form, according to Lyle L. Erb 
of Federated Publications, pub- 
lisher of Grand Rapids Herald and 
Lansing State Journal. 

Speaking at the midwestern re- 
gional meeting of the Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers & Finance 
Officers here yesterday, Mr. Erb 
emphasized that adoption of a 
standard order form by agencies 
would speed up handling of ad- 
vertising on arrival at newspaper 
offices and that it would also help 


newspaper advertising and ac- 
counting departments to avoid 
errors. 

“A quick examination of our 


order file,” he said, “shows more 


|than 40 different types of agency 


orders. Some of these apparently 
were prepared for inter-office use, 


tising Agencies created a standard 
form in 1933,” Mr. Erb pointed 
out. “This is sometimes used for 
blanket orders,” he said, “but less 
than one out of 100 orders reach- 
ing us are sent in blanket form. 


e “We newspaper people would 
welcome standardized order forms, 
especially as it affects those por- 
tions of orders needed by our 
checking and billing departments. 


Speaking only for myself, the 
thing that concerns me in this 
matter is that an inexperienced 


clerk could easily make an error 
in handling advertising orders be- 
cause of the wide variety of forms. 
A standard order form would help 
avoid such errors, thus saving 
much correspondence and reduc- 
ing the volume of make-good in- 
sertions.” 

Mr. Erb said the matter has been 
discussed with the Four A’s, which 
has indicated a desire to correct 


as even the client’s name is set in| the situation, possibly after its 

12pt. type. newspaper committee meets in 
“The American Assn. of Adver- September. 

Minnesota Marketers Elect highways in the five-state mid- 


John W. Magoffin, research di- 
rector of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., has been elected 
president of the Minnesota chapter 


|of the American Marketing Assn. 


Other officers elected are: Edwin 


| H. Lewis, University of Minnesota, 
}and Paul E. Zerby, research di- 


rector of Rapinwax Paper Co., 
vice-presidents; Erma Jeanne Ber- 
lin, research director of Campbell- 
Mithun Inc., secretary, and John S. 
Monroe, General Mills Inc., treas- 
urer. 


All-American Starts Drive 
All-American Airways launched 
a spring campaign on May 15, us- 


ing 70- and 110-line ads in 35 
newspapers and 100 outdoor post- 
ers in key cities and on main 


Atlantic area. A special drive in 
cooperation with hotels and re- 
sorts, using direct mail, is also 
under way. Buchanan & Co., New 
York, is the agency. 


Phelps Appointed A. M. 

Frank N. Phelps Jr., formerly 
account executive with W. D. Lyon 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., has joined 
Dutton-Lainson Co., Hastings, 
Neb., as advertising manager for 
its wholesale and factory divisions. 


‘Better Homes’ Names Brehony 

James L. Brehony, formerly ad- 
vertising sales representative for 
New Castle Products, has been ap- 
pointed to the sales staff of Better 
Homes & Gardens, with headquar- 
ters in New York. 
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Manufacturers, Association Heads __ 
Air Views on Fair Trade Decision _ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Names Foundation, saw in the de- 
cision this facet: “It points up the 
need for greater emphasis than 
ever before on the reliability and 
value, from the consumer’s view- 
point, in nationally advertised 


brands and it also points up the) 


greater importance of selling the| be affected, the AFA had an an- 
| swer. 


dealer on his stake in voluntarily 
maintaining a fair resale price.” 


e The Bureau of Education on/| legislative committee chairman of 
Fair Trade, while forecasting a/| Advertising Federation of Ameri- 


rash of “predatory price-cutting,” 
had this calm counsel: 


“The court’s decision does not | fair trade decision 


invalidate signed fair trade con-| 


tracts in interstate 
What is left of the Miller-Tydings 
Act, as interpreted by the court, is 
still constitutional and valid. 


commerce. | 


“The decision does not automati- | 


cally invalidate the fair trade laws 
and their non-signer clauses now 
on the books in 45 states. Fair 
trade contracts covering intra- 
state commerce in these 45 states 
are still binding on the distributors 
who have signed them. Non-sign- 
ing distributors ‘with notice’ are 
still required to observe fair trade 
minimum prices on fair-traded 
products moving in intrastate com- 
merce.” 


e Practically, the bureau noted, 
the question of whether fair trade 
could now be effectively operated, 
and whether new distribution 
techniques could be worked out, 
remained to be answered. 

From 1933 to 1937, it pointed 
out, fair trade laws including the 
non-signer provision operated in 
14 states before Miller-Tydings. 

During this period, manufactur- 
ers found the following methods 
worked: “(1) Domesticating in 
each state with a fair trade law, 
i.e., setting up an office or agency 
in each such state to handle their 
distribution within the state; (2) 
letting wholesalers act as their 


agents, through wholesalers’ omni- 
bus contracts with retailers, cover- | 
ing a range of fair trade a 
of different manufacturers. . 

The bureau conceded that new 
federal legislation was the solution | 
to the problem from the fair-trader 


viewpoint. The decision’s over-all 
effect, the bureau said, “will be 
to threaten our small business 


economy again with extinction, 
since the independent retailer can- 
not long survive in continued price 
wars with those possessing superi- 
or dollar power.” 


e Not all the comment was as 
gloomy. The Wall Street Journal 
received the decision with a nod 
of satisfaction. The laws were 
breaking down anyhow, the Jour- 
nal said in a trenchant editorial, 
and “for the long range, the worst 
thing that could happen would be 
for the price maintenance system 
to have been kept and adequately 
enforced. . .The NRA and fair trade 
laws typify the kind of thinking 
that we had best be rid of.” 

Otherwise, marketing comment | 
revolved around (1) methods of 
price maintenance by “refusal to} 
sell” or (2) getting contracts with 
many more dealers. Of the second, 
one marketing expert said it was 
impossible, that it would take 
years to achieve and a private 
army to enforce. 

The first—under which a manu- | 
facturer declines to fill orders from 
retailers who cut prices—is ringed 


|ing stamps case before the New 


la 2%% 
| sales violated the state fair trade! tions of the fair trade law of the 


| can qualify to do business in other 


with hazard. The American Fair | 


Trade Council heard a warning on 
the subject from E. Jacobsen, of 
the Texas Attorney General's of- 
fice, at its November meeting. 
Texas is one of the three states 
without fair trade laws. Mr. Jacob- | 
sen warned that an offense under 
the civil and penal statutes of the 


state is (1) to fix or maintain 
prices of any commodity, merchan- 
dise or insurance, and (2) to ab- 
stain from engaging in or continu- 
ing business, or from the sale or 
purchase of commodities. 


e As for how advertisers would 


George S. McMillan, vice-presi- 
dent of Bristol-Myers Co. and 


Marketing's annvol b 


590 TO JUDGE—That’s how mony entries 24 judges must look over in Industrial 


Fifty-five awards will be announced 


ca, speaking in the latter capacity, | 
told AA that the Supreme Court's 
“is going to 
produce a chaotic condition in the 
retail field all over the country, 


per comp 
June 27 at the Notional Industrial Advertisers Assn.’s annual conference in New 
York. Four of 24 judges are shown in shirtsleeves here. From left are: Jomes E. | 
Shrout, president, Shrout Associates; Howard Guernsey, president, Whitaker-Guernsey 
Studios; J. J. Hoffman, sales manager, Monsen-Chicago, and Albert Kner, director of 
design laboratory, Container Corp. of America. All are Chicagoans. Looking on is 
Merle Kingman, managing editor of Industrial Marketing. 


especially in drugs, cosmetics, | 

hardware, books and clothing ac- 

cessories. a , then a new philosophy of law has 
“How the decision will affect grown up and in a modern test 


advertising is problematical,” Mr. 
MeMillan said. “It is doubtful 
whether it will increase advertis- | s Q. In metropolitan areas which 
ing but it is almost certain to! cross state lines does the new fair 
change the tenor of it. trade decision mean that a com- 
“Manufacturers of brand names) pany must completely decentralize 
are likely to be hurt. It is too early | jts operations in order to qualify 
yet to tell how deeply price-cutting | for intrastate benefits? 
is likely to go. Retailers’ costs are| A. Yes, for the most part a com- 
likely to hold down a lot of price-| pany would have to establish a 
cutting for the time being. But the | factory or warehouse within the 
pine board operator is likely to’ state. It is all a question of how 
come back and try to set up busi-| the goods flow in commerce. 
ness again.” | @Q. What would you say would| 
Mr. McMillan declined to say) be the essential legal ingredient in | 
what action if any the federation’ any new legislation on fair trade! 
is likely to take. “It is too early| to pass the court's test? 
yet,” he said, “and we will have 
to study the matter carefully be-| 
fore reaching any decision.” 


the old decision might be reversed. 


validity to the provision in state 
| statutes which binds non-signers 
to abide by fair trade agreements. 
e At the request of AA, Gilbert H. 
Weil, law partner of 1. W. Digges, 
agreed to answer a number of spe- 
cific legal questions growing out 
of the Supreme Court's fair trade 
decision. Both Messrs. Weil and 
Digges have been active in fair 
trade litigation for several years. 
Mr. Weil represented Bristol- 
Myers in the recent so-called trad- 


sentation that this decision de- 
stroys or disturbs any fair trade 
act, as affecting factors operating 
within a fair trade state, is totally 
inaccurate. The decision merely 
means that a manufacturer outside 
the state cannot prosecute, and 
probably should not be a party 
to any efforts to prosecute, viola- 


York court of appeals, which held 
the use of trading stamps giving 
discount on retail drug 


statute. state by a non-signer. 

Will state laws in your opinion,! “parties within the state, injured 
Mr. Weil was asked, continue to| by the price cutting of the non- 
bind non-signers now that there! signer on a product fair-traded 
is a Supreme Court decision on the | within the state, can proceed under 


subject? | the fair trade law of the state to 
“Yes,” he replied, “to the extent enjoin the price-cutting non-sign- 
that operations are in intrastate|er, or to enjoin a price-cutting 


commerce. The Supreme Court’s 
decision does not affect state stat- 
utes affecting intrastate com- 
merce.” 


signer, and to collect any damages 
he can prove he has suffered for 
injuries sustained, the same as 
always. 


e Q. What is required of an —e 
vertiser who wishes to establish | 
domicile in a state so that he may 
take advantage of the state’s law 
permitting non-signers to be bound 
to contracts, without contravening 
the Supreme Court’s decision? 


e “A manufacturer outside the 
state can continue to enforce his 
fair trade contracts within the 
state, a right recognized by this 
Supreme Court decision. 

“The court in its decision,” Mr. 
Anderson points out, “makes [it] 

A. An advertiser can have domi- apparent that the entire tempest 
cile legally in one state only, that; can be cleared by a simple amend- 
is, the state of incorporation. He! ment to the Miller-Tydings Act 
giving effect to what proponents 
of that law have shown, in the 
litigation just concluded, was the 
clear intent of the Congress that 
enacted it. 

“It was held by the court, 
effect, simply that there had been 
a single deficiency in the drafts- 
manship reflected in the Miller- 
Tydings Act, and that that defi- 
ciency is readily correctible by 
Congress. 

“Contrary to statements in the 
press,” Mr. Anderson holds, “this 
Schwegmann decision did not 
question the constitutionality of 


states. But the nub of the question 
is how the goods flow in commerce. 
Theoretically, if goods are sold by 
a New York City company to a 
company in Aibany, N. Y., and in 
transportation the goods pass 
through New Jersey, that consti- 
tutes interstate commerce to an 
extent. An advertiser would have 
to set up a factory or warehouses 
here to qualify under the state 
fair trade statute. 

Q. How far can a manufacturer 
go in refusal to sell to a price cutter 
without running afoul of restraint 
of trade legislation? 

A. The Supreme Court in the 
Colgate decision in the 1920s held 
that a manufacturer has a right 
to sell or not to sell and to an- 
nounce conditions of sale. But since 


the Miller-Tydings Act or of state 
fair trade laws. The constitution- 
ality of state fair trade iaws has 
been upheld by the same court. 
The constitutionality of the Miller- 
Tydings Act has never been ques- 


A. Congress would have to give | 


| 


tioned.” 


Still a 
would 


third method of operating 
consist of letting whole- 
Salers act as manufacturers’ 
agents, thus making the operation 
intrastate and removing it from 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court's decision, he pointed out. 
Wholesalers then could sign up a 
single retailer and invoke the state 
law's non-signer clause for the re- 
maining retailers 

Mr. Dargavel said that so far 
NARD has seen no evidence of 
price cutting in either the retail 
drug or any other field affected 
by the decision. If price cutting 
comes in the drug line, he said, it 
most likely will be done by depart- 
ment stores, supermarkets, etc., 


| which can afford to take a loss by 


cutting prices on drug items and 
then making up the loss on other 
merchandise sales made possible 


| by the increased store traffic en- 


gendered by the drug sale. 


@ The following telegram was sent 
May 23 to all retailers in the state 
of Illinois by William R. Teece, 


| vice-president in charge of central 


e Bruno-New York Inc. RCA-! 
Victor metropolitan area distribu- 
tor, warned Mayfair Outfitting Co. 
May 23 that it will bring suit if 
Mayfair sells RCA television re- 
ceivers at prices below fair-traded 
minimums at Mayfair's scheduled 
public auction in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music this weekend 
(see story on Page 34). 

Irving Sarnoff, executive vice- 
president of Bruno-New York Inc., 
in separate telegrams to Mayfair 
and its attorney, Gerard I. Nieren- | 
| berg, said the suits will be brought | 
under New York state’s fair trade | 
law, the Feld-Crawford Act. 

Mr. Nierenberg has notified the | 
Federal Trade Commission’s anti- | 
monopoly bureau that attempts are 
being made by a “large pressure 


| group of television and appliance 


s Jonn W. Anderson, president of | distributors, 
American Fair Trade Council, re-| dealers to stop the auction,” 
leased a letter to members May 23) asked for an immediate investiga- 
in which he said that “any repre- | 


in | 


manufacturers and 


and 


tion by the bureau. 

All steps necessary to carry out | 
the auction are being taken, he 
said. 


e Gilbert E. Goodkind, executive | 
secretary of American Booksellers | 
Assn., in a statement telegraphed | 
from Cleveland, where the associ- 
ation is meeting, said that the 
group’s board of directors has been 
authorized to take any steps nec- 
essary to maintain fair trade. 

E. Allen Newcomb, executive 
secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists Assn., issued a state- 
ment in which he said counsel had 
advised that interstate fair trade 
contrgcts are still effective for 
those’who sign or have signed the 
contracts. In addition, he said, the 
non-signer clause in state fair 
trade laws has not been outlawed. 

Eric Calamia, managing director 
of Retail Tobacco Dealers of! 
America, said that the decision 
does not affect the validity of| 


division of 
Corp.: 
“Under the Illinois State Fair 
Trade Act, Seagram will use all 
legal means at its disposal to en- 
force rigidly its Illinois fair trade 
resale price contracts on all Sea- 
gram brands. To this end, effective 
at once, all shipments of Seagram 
brands to Seagram wholesalers in 
Illinois will be made on an intra- 
state basis out of Illinois wa 
houses. 
“It is Seagram's unyielding c 
viction that the interest of the p 
lic and the trade, as well as its 
are best served by the maintena 
of our fair trade contracts wh 
insure reasonable profit to wh 
salers, reasonable profits to ret 
ers and a fair consumer price. 


Seagram Distillers 


s “This has been a basic Seag 
policy since the company be 
doing business immediately a 
repeal. It remains our policy tod: 
We pledge to do all in our po 
to continue this policy where 
possible.” 

Elsewhere, because of pecul 
situations, Seagram's divisio 
vice-presidents will and are is: 
ing individual statements for t 
areas. 

New York State Liquor Auth 
ity issued a statement saying t 
fair trade in liquor is mandat 
by law and that state fair tr 
in liquor will continue to be 
forced by the authority. 

Cory Corp., Chicago, in a letter 
to its distributors, said it will with- 
hold the sale of its products to 
those retailers who refuse to ob- 
serve Cory’s established sales poli- 
cies. 

Sidney J. Hamilton, of National 
Distillers Products Corp., pointed 
out that the Supreme Court deci- 
sion adversely affects fair trade in 
the 16 states that had generalized 
laws. “National will ask all retail- 


various state unfair cigaret sales|ers in these 16 states to sign our 


acts. 
e John W. Dargavel, executive | 
secretary of National Assn. of Re-| 
tail Druggists, Chicago, told AA' 
that the Supreme Court's decision 
“has given us a bad setback, | 
but we think the damage can be} 
repaired by going back to Congress 
and getting the proper fair trade 
legislation passed.” 

Until such time as Congress en- 
acts such legislation there are sev- 
eral methods manufacturers can | 
use to maintain fair trade prices, | 
Mr. Dargavel said. One such meth- 
od would call for domesticating in 
each state that has a fair trade law. 
This would mean setting up a 
separate organization in each such 
state, he pointed out, and its chief | 
drawback is the big expense in- 
volved. 


e Another method manufacturers 
can employ is to refuse to sell to 
those retail outlets that refuse to 
sign fair trade contracts, he said. 


| fair trade contracts,” he said. 


| South Dakota, 


“We 
are sure that all retailers will sign 
these to indicate their belief in 
orderly marketing.” 

The states are Colorado, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Florida, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Mary- 
land, Arizona, Nevada, North and 
Nebraska, Kansas, 
Wisconsin and Tennessee. 

Schenley, meanwhile, issued a 
statement declaring it was “greatly 
disturbed" by the development, 
adding that its belief in fair trade 
would result in doing “everything 
legally possible to reestablish the 
advantages enjoyed under fair 
trade.” 


Grocer Uses Musical Quiz 

McLarens Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
specialty grocer, is using a musical 
quiz over radio stations in Toronto, 
Verdun, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
Spot radio jingles on 38 stations 
and 160-line display ads in 60 
dailies complete the schedule. 
Stevenson & Scott, Toronto, is the 
agency. 
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Canadian Ad Research Foundation Issues 
Vancouver Transportation Advertising Study 


Toronto, May 23—Canadian Ad-! 


vertising Research Foundation Inc. 
has just released a study of trans- 
portation advertising in Vancou- 
ver, B. C., the third in a continuing 
series of transportation advertising 
studies being conducted by the 
foundation 

In addition to reporting the mea- 
surable impression made by 12 
advertisements displayed during 
the month of November, 1950, in 
vehicles of the British Columbia 
Electric System, the report also 
furnishes information about the 
general characteristics of the audi- 
ences of transportation ads and the 


riding habits of patrons of the 
transportation system 
e@ A McGavin’s bread car card 


took top honors in the study, hav- 
ing been seen by 42% of the basic 
population in the area, or 180,000 
persons. Second highest readership 
was recorded by a Bank of Montre- 
al card which reached 35% of the 
basic population (150,000 persons). 
The average audience of the 12 
cards studied was more than 110,- 
000 people 

A greater percentage of women 
ride in street cars and buses in 
Vancouver than in Winnipeg, 
fontreal or Toronto, according to 
xe study. Conversely, a smaller 
reentage of men ride in public 
ehicles in Vancouver than in the 
ther three cities. 
Of the’basic population 15 years 


THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. llinois 


of age and older, according to the | 
study, 80% of the men and 91% 
of the women are public trans- 
portation system riders. By age 
group, 87% of people 15-29, 83% 
of people 30-44, and 85% of people 
45 years of age and older are 
riders. Average length of ride is 25 
minutes. 


e The report gives a complete de- 
scription of all the techniques used 
in arriving at the final figures. The 
manner of eliminating confusion | 
by conducting two sets of inter- 
views—one before the cards are 
displayed and one after they have 
been up for 30-days—is outlined 
in detail in the report. 

This third study conducted by 
the foundation was, like its pre 
decessors, sponsored by the Ass» 
of Canadian Advertisers and the 
Canadian Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies. Research techniques 
used and types of information ob- 
tained are identical with those of 
13 transportation advertising stud- 
ies conducted in the U. S. since 
1944 by Advertising Research | 
Foundation. 

Inquiries regarding the Canadi- 
an studies should be addressed to | 
the Canadian ARF, 85 Richmond 
St. West, Toronto. | 


Sunshine Names Siwichi 
Henry Siwichi, formerly assist-| 
ant art director of Walgreen Co.,| 
Chicago, has joined Sunshine! 
Apartments, Daytona Beach, Fla.,| 
to do advertising art for the resort | 

and hotel syndicate. 
| 


Hedge Joins McCann PR Statt 

Frank Hedge, formerly with} 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, | 
has joined McCann-Erickson’s De- | 
troit office as director of public re- | 


CHARLESTON’S 


Keep Your Eyes on Charleston, S. C.! 


CHARLESTON’S TWO GREAT 
NEWSPAPERS ARE THE | 
PEOPLE'S BUYING GUIDE | 

in 


| 
COUNTY AREA . | 
Which Leads the State in... | 


* (a) NET EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME ($190,585,000) 
* (b) RETAIL FOOD SALES ($31,560,000) 

* (c) NUMBER OF FAMILIES (47,600) 

* AND HAS A SURPLUS OF $65,488,000 IN E.B.1. OVER 


lations, succeeding Walter Ruch. | 


METROPOLITAN 


SEEN MOST—These McGavin's breed and 


Goto wll oy 


MEGAVINS 


GOOD BREAD 


{su Wile plan wend te MY BANK 


and started a Savings Account for me! 


BANK OF 
Monreal 


Canada s First Cant 


MLOANR 


Ce er 


Bank of Montreal car cards got first and 


second highest readership, respectively, in the Canadian Advertising Research Foundo- 
tion study of transportation advertising in Vancouver, B. C. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PEOPLE 


SEEING TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISEMENTS IN VANCOUVER AREA 


How total advertising audiences 


of transportation advertisements are projected for the Vancouver Area, November, 1950 


PROJECTIONS BASED ON BASIC POPULATION OF 425.000 PEOPLE 15 YEARS AND OLDER 425,000 « 85% 360,000 


NAME OF ADVERTISER 
AND SUBJECT OF aD 


21 inch holf-run, wxte powtion 


McGAVIN LIMITED 
ome 

BANK OF MONTREAL 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 

GENERAL FOODS LIMITED 
9 

CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. OF CANADA LTD. 
ARROW PAJAMAS 

CANADIAN CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO, LID. 
eer 

CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
COWESNC WOSTINEG 

PACIFIC MEAT CO. LTD. 
me fae BACON 

BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 
TREPRONE WPWKCE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY, UMITED 
ELECTRIC BLANMETS 
BROMO-SELTZER LIMITED 
erm Se TIER 
PERFEX LTO 
menace 


J. C. ENO (CANADA) LTD. 
peut Sa 
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General Mills Offers 
Common Stock Prizes 
in Wheaties Contest 


(Picture on Page 1) 

MINNEAPOLIS, May 24—Gener- 
al Mills Inc. and Merrill Lynch, 
| Pierce, Fenner & Beane, invest- 
ment counselor, are co-sponsor- 
ing a unique contest in which $50,- 
|}000 worth of common stocks will 
|be offered as prizes for the best 
|completions of the statement “I 
like Wheaties because...” 

All advertising for the contest— 
in newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television—is aimed at telling 
the public what common stocks are 
| and what it means to own them. 

In addition to ads in more than 
125 newspapers, the contest will 
be promoted with full-page color 
ads in The Saturday Evening Post 
(June 9) and This Week Magazine 
(June 10), plus insertions in eight 
comics magazines and 18 farm 
publications. 


@ The radio portion of the con- 
test promotion will consist of com- 
mercials on NBC’s “Live Like a 
Millionaire” and “FBI in Peace 
and War” and ABC's “Armstrong 
of the SBI.” Television support for 
the contest will appear on NBC’s 
“Live Like a Millionaire” and 
ABC’s “Trouble with Father.” 
First prize for the best 25-word 
completion of the statement: “I 
like Wheaties because—” will be 
$25,000 in common stocks. The sec- 
|ond prize wiil be $10,000 worth of 
stocks, and there will be 60 addi- 
tional stock prizes of $250 each. 


PER CENT OF RIDERS pu cents ume Winners may choose the com- 
cas ae a” «cnnee tee. mon stocks they want, and will 
ee have available to them without 
charge or obligation the counsel 
and guidance of the Merrill Lynch 
58 7 50 42 180,000 organization. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law Inc., 
57 27 41 35 150,000 |New York, handles the Merrill 
Lynch account, while Knox Reeves 
46 10 40 34 145,000 ' Advertising here handles Wheaties’ 
advertising. 
63 43 35 30 125,000 
= 7 - - ene Telephone Ad Service Created 
Robert A. Nellson has been 
, ‘ elected president of Nellson Tele- 
” os ” — phone Directory Advertising Serv- 
- m - os 100000 ~—=«*S: Ake :11 James St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 
. The new agency is the first devoted 
to telephone directory advertising 
34 2 25 21 90,000 for national accounts. The com- 
pany is the successor to the Tele- 
30 - 24 20 85000 |phone Directory Advertising di- 
| Vision of Casler, Hempstead & 
|Hanford, Rochester agency, of 
34 15 22 9 80,000 | which Mr. Nellson was vice-presi- 
| dent. 
40 23 21 18 75000 =| 
Northwest Agencies Elect 
39 26 17 14 60,000 


HOW THEY RANKED—This chart shows the percentage of riders that saw each 
of the 12 car cards used in the Canadian ARF survey. 


J. F. McBride, formerly sales 
manager of the range division, has 
been named manager of sales of 


RETAIL SALES—MORE THAN DOUBLE THAT OF 
S.C.'s NEXT 2 MAJOR MARKETS. 


% According to Figures in Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power 
for 1950 


In Charleston's 18 County Trading Area, represent- 
ing better than one-third of South Carolina's total 
population, total families, total retail sales and total 
food sales, substantial increases also are shown, 
and a surplus of $148,689,000 in E.B.1. over Retail 
Soles. 


CHARLESTON COUNTY, PROSPEROUS 
AND GROWING FORMS THE 
CHARLESTON METROPOLITAN COUNTY AREA 


THE CHARLESTON EVENING Post 
 Uhe News and Courier 


a CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
REPRESENTED BY JOHN BUDD CO. 


THE 


|General Electric Co.’s range and 
| water heater divisions, Bridgeport, 
|Conn. P. M. Augenstein, formerly 
sales manager for water heaters, 
| has been named sales manager for 
ranges, and T. Musselwhite, 
| formerly headquarters representa- 
| tive for the range and water heater 
| divisions, has been appointed head- 
| quarters specialist for water heater 
sales. 


Hurley. Dougherty Join WDGY 

Station WDGY, Minneapolis-St. 
| Paul, has appointed W. L. Hurley 
and Steve Dougherty account ex- 
ecutives. Mr. Hurley was recently 
account executive for Station KSO, 
Des Moines, and Mr. Dougherty 
was on the staff of Station WMIN, 
St. Paul. 


Ralston Plans Telecast 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 


will sponsor “Space Patrol” over 
33 ABC-TV stations starting June 
|9 at 6 p.m. (EDT). Time for the 
30-minute film series was bought 
| through Gardner Advertising Co. 


General Electric Names Three| VFW Appoints Comer Agency 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
has appointed Russell C. Comer 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., to prepare 
a series of 13 dramatized public | 
service programs titled, “Medal of | 
Honor.” The 15-minute shows will 
be dramatized accounts of the 
happenings which led to Congres- 
sionai Medal of Honor awards. 


KCBS Promotes Basayne 


Henry S. Basayne, formerly on 
the promotion staff of Station 
KCBS, San Francisco. has been 
made aé_ writer-producer, and 
George Hemmerle has been moved 
to the sales staff. 


Conway, Saunders Move 

Jack Conway, formerly man- 
aging editor of Tide, has joined 
Quick magazine as assistant man- 
aging editor. Tide’s news editor. 
Frank Saunders, is joining the staff 
of Fortune. 


Ross Roy Promotes Stalley 
Harry C, Stalley has been pro- 

moted to senior art director of 

Ross Roy Inc., Detroit agency. 


Donald H. Johnson of Addison 
Lewis & Associates, Minneapolis, 
|}has been elected president of the 
Northwest Council of Advertising 
| Agencies. Other officers elected 
| were: E. T. Holmgren, Melamed- 
Hobbs, vice-president; Lloyd Nel- 
son, Nelson-Willis, treasurer, and 
Eugene H. Gould, Foulke Agency, 
director, all of Minneapolis. Fran- 
cis L. Harper, Harper Co., St. Paul, 
was elected secretary. 


Survey ‘Printing’ Readers 
Printing Magazine will be the 
subject of a Starch readership sur- 
vey to gauge advertising and edi- 
torial readership in the printing 


| and lithographing field. The issues 


to be studied are those of June, 
August and September, 1951. Par- 
| ticipating are Walden, Sons & Mott, 
Printing’s publishers; Mergenthal- 
er Linotype Co.; American Type 
Founders Corp; Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., and International Paper Co. 


Providence Adclub Elects 

Louis C. Fitzgerald of Fitzgerald 
Inc. has been elected president of 
the Providence, R. IL. Advertis- 
ing Club. Other officers are: 
George T. Metcalf, George T. Met- 
calf Co., vice-president; Harry 
Hinkel, assistant general manager 
of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce, secretary, and Howard 
|E. Gladding, Plantations Bank of 
' Rhode Island, treasurer. 
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NEW PIECE GOODS DISPLAY—Designed by Russell W. Allen Co. for Textron Inc., 

this point of sale display is reported to be one of the first for piece goods. Avoil- 

able to retailers at cost, the fixture—which was tested in two s*crc’—eliminates much 
difficulty in displaying and selling piece goods. 


Newspapers in On-Line Cities Carry Ads 


of Soo Line Running in 


‘Traffic World’ 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 24—Duplicate on key traffic personnel. 


ads in local newspapers, bannered 
“This Is Your Town—as the Soo 
Line will advertise it in a national 
transportation weekly, Traffic 
World,” have earned the railroad 
much good feeling and thankful 
response from chambers of com- 
merce and other groups interested 
in local industrial expansion. 

“Towns Along the Soo Line,” 
22 full-page ads, each devoted to 
the industrial advantages of a 
Wisconsin, Minnesota or North 
Dakota city served by the Soo, are 
appearing every other week in 
Traffic World, beginning May 5. 

The ads, slanted toward indus-| 
trial traffic managers—the men| 
on whom industrial site decisions 
depend—describe the industry, 
utilities, raw materials, educa-| 
tional facilities and progressive- 
ness of the communities and stress 
the Soo’s efficiency in serving} 
them. Those interested in indus-| 
trial site information are invited 
to write the Soo Line for onal! 
ance. 


@ On May 8, local newspapers in| 
the towns concerned carried the) 
ad devoted to their community. 
Response from local chamber of, 
commerce units was immediate; 
St. Paul, Duluth, Superior, Wis.., 
and other CofC groups requested 
reprints. And industrialists, busi- | 
ness men and town councils sent} 
congratulations. Editorials an 
news stories praising the Soo cam- 
paign appeared in newspapers 
throughout the road’s seven-state | 
area. 

Commenting on the series, C. S. 
Pope, Soo vice-president, said: 
“With this series we provide Soo 
Line freight representatives with 
new opportunities for merchan- 
dising our sales story when calling 


“One of our important objectives 
is to assist local chambers of com- 
merce in telling the advantages 
their towns possess for new in- 
dustries. 

“Finally, we are enabled through 
this series to carry an interesting 
Soo Line story to the general pub- 
lic and to local shippers, and to 


encourage their good will toward | 


ovr passenger and freight serv- 
ices.” 


e Pre-prints of the ads were de- 
livered to industrial traffic per- 
sonnel in the subject towns, and 
local chambers of commerce and 
public utilities ave offered reprints 
at cost to help their campaigns to 
attract industries to their territor- 
ies. 

The idea for the campaign came 
from advertising manager James 
W. Lydon’s histor‘cal articles on 
towns along the rai'road’s line that 
appeared in the “Soo-Liner,” the 
road's house organ. 

Knox Reeves Advertising, Min- 
neapolis, is the Soo Line’s agency. 


French Rails Name Petit 
Bernard J. Petit has been named 
director of advertising and pub- 
lic relations of the French Nation- 
al Railroads, succeeding Mme. 
Suzanne T. Gouriou, who resigned. 


Neiderkorn Joins Ross 

Edward Neiderkorn, former 
Houston public relations man, has 
joined Ross Advertising Agency, 
Portland, Ore., as an account ex- 
ecutive. 


Shitfman Names Lewis Agency 

Shifman Bros., Newark man- 
ufacturer of Sanotuft bedding, 
has appointed Lewis Advertising 
Agency there to handle its account. 


| Soft Goods Retailers’ Profits Rose a Bit in ‘50 Ritchie Promotes Containers 


But So Did Their Inventories, Study Shows 


New York, May 23—For the 
first time in five years, net profits 
of soft goods retailers showed an 
increase in 1950, according to a 
survey released today by the men’s 
furnishings manufacturers credit 
group of the New York Credit & 
Financial Management Assn. In 
1950, net profits of soft goods re- 
tailers averaged 7.7%, up slightly 
from 1949's 7.3%, but siill below 
net profits in 1946 to 1948 inclu- 
sive. 

As of Dec. 31, 1950, the survey 
reveals, many retailers were carry- 
ing inventories beyond their nor- 
mal needs. It shows that the ratio 
of merchandise to working capital 
increased 12.8%, moving up from 
93% in 1949 to almost 106% last 


| year. 


@ The ratio between cash and cur- 
rent assets fell below 10% for the 
first time since 1945, the study 
discloses, while accounts receiv-| 


able rose to its highest level in the 
five-year history of the survey, 
namely, to 17.7% of total current 
assets. Thus, it is noted, the re- 
tailer is confronted with the prob- 
lem of greater current liabilities 
than ever before while more and 
more of his capital is tied up in 
merchandise. 

For that reason, it is said, soft 
goods retailers need almost twice 
as much time in which to pay their 
bills as they did a year ago. 

The study was prepared by 
Irving Goodzeit, eastern credit 
manager, Cooper's Inc., and chair- 
man of the group's standards com- 
mittee. The study is based on fi- 
nancial statements of 1,000 soft 
goods retailers covering conditions 
as of Dc. 31, 1950. 


| KGER Increases Rates 


Station KGER, Long Beach, Cal., 
has increased its rates an average 
of 7%%, effective May 20. 


W.C. Ritchie & Co., Chicago pa- 
perboard container manufacturer, 
is using two-color spreads in pack- 
aging publications for its spring 
campaign. Ads feature packages 
made for Ritchie clients. Fulton, 
Morrissey Co. there is the agency. 


Laughlin, Wilson Moves 

Laughlin, Wilson, Baxter & Per- 
sons, New York agency, has moved 
te larger quarters at 104 E. 40th 
St. 


NEWSPAPER 
CLIPPINGS 


from 2000 daily and weekly news- 
popers in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
lowe, North and Sovth Dokota, 
Montano and Nebraska. We con 
give you complete coverage on 
ANY SUBJECT, news or advertis- 
ing. Write for details. 


Western Press Clipping Exchange 
Established 1900 
1022 Lumber Exch. Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 
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The Standard Furniture Company, 
one of Seattle’s oldest and greatest 
furniture stores, is just another of 
the many leading Seattle firms who 


choose The Post- Intelligencer as 


their Number One advertising 
medium. Last year this outstand- 


ing home furnishing store carried 


second paper 


FOLLOW THE 
SEATTLE’S LEADERS 


249,504 lines in The Post-Intelli- 
gencer and 71,203 lines in the 


... a lead of more 


than three to one! 


LEAD OF 
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Tells Debi to Advertising 

Bel! & Gossett Co., Chicago man- 
ufacturer of water heating equip- 
ment, in a tribute to the function 
of advertising in building up its 
business, has announced its 1951 
advertising linage will be 100 
times what it first used 24 years 
ago. Ads will appear in numerous 
business papers, and in American 
Home, Better Homes & Gardens 


and House Beautiful 


How's your 
letterhead? 


Why not find out? Don't risk giving the 


wrong impression of your company with a 
letterhead that doesn ustce. Write 
for “LETTERHEAD { 0G GIC’ ontaning an 
analyws chart, letterhead oot ea ¢, 4 group 
of outstanding engraved letterheads, and 
eng about the finest letterheads you can 
buy. at prices you can afford “LETTER 
HEAD LOGIC” is free. Simply request it 


on your company stationery and tell us what 
quantity you use yearly 


R.O.H HILL, inc 


270-C Lafayette St, New York 12 


American Vitamin 
Plans $5,000,000 
Advertising Drive 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Sox and Cubs baseball games; ra- 
dio broadcasts of baseball in Los 
Angeles, Fresno, Seattle, Tucson; 
softball games in Detroit. Twelve 
television programs are being 
sponsored in Los Angeles alone, 
either in the company’s name, or 
under that of several of the princi- 
pal retail drug store chains. 

Spot radio is being used exten- 
sively in all the cities covered 
“Harmony House,” an hour-long 
musical program, is sponsored on 
Sunday, 4-5 p.m. on 78 stations 
of the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Full-page newspaper ads are 
running on regular schedules in 
all major markets the company 
has entered 

R. C. Atchison, formerly adver- 
tising manager for Rexall Drug 
Co.’s_ retail division, has been 


named director of advertising of 
American Vitamin, succeeding Ken 
Barton, who had been named as- 
sistant to the president and direc- 
tor of radio and television. Bud 
Lewis, formerly promotion mana- 
ger of the Ambassador Hotel here, 
will assist Mr. Barton. 

The Counselors, Hollywood, 
handles the account. 


Gangle to Community Chest 

William T. Gangle, formerly 
head of the public relations depart- 
ment of Westheimer & Block, St. 
Louis, has joined the public rela- 
tions department of the Greater 
St. Louis Community Chest, as 
head of its press information serv- 
ice. He succeeds George Schlapp, 
who has joined Robert A. Willier 
& Associates. 


BBDO Promotes Foreman 

Robert Foreman, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn vice-president, 
has been placed in charge of the 
television department. He most re- 
cently was in charge of the agen- 
cy’s radio and television copy de- 
partment. 


Radio-TV Sponsors 
Make Major Changes 
in Program Lineups 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Young & Rubicam. “The Aldrich 
Family” time (through Y&R) is 
expected to be retained, but no 
decision has been made yet on a 
radio replacement. Time for 
“When A Girl Marries” (Benton 
& Bowles) will be dropped. 

Also moving out of the General 
Foods lineup is the telecast of “The 
Aldrich Family” (NBC-TV 
through Y&R). The time—Sundays 
at 7:30 p. m., EDT—wil! be re- 
tained for a program to be an- 
nounced later. The advertiser will 
take a hiatus for the summer and 
return to the time spot in the fall. 


es General Foods (Y&R) will re- 
place General Mills as sponsor of 
the first 15-minute segment of 
Don MeNeill’s “Breakfast Club” 
(ABC) starting next month. For 


a) mh vita 


Cast Jing 2 


It takes BOTH kinds of magazines 


to sell the WHOLE market 


Because: Different kinds of women read different types of magazines! 


Sure, if you're selling to women, you need one or 

more of the important service magazines like the Journal, 
Companion or Good Housekeeping. 

But — you also need magazines like 

TRUE CONFESSIONS, magazines that 


. . . J 
concentrate their influence on America’s 


big, young, blue collar families. 


The women who shop for these wage earner families 
buy almost nine million copies of Romance magazines 


The second largest selling woman’s magazine at the nation’s newsstands. 


A Fawcett Publication 


bat 


+ a 


a month AND they don’t read the service magazines. 
According to Starch, only about 10%, of 

TRUE CONFESSIONS’ 2,000,000 readers, 

for example, see a copy of the Journal. 

By advertising exclusively in the service magazines, 
you're doing a whale of a job in one big market 

but, you’re limiting your sales among other equally 
important families. You need both kinds of 
magazines to sell the whole market . . . 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES + 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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the summer the company is con- 
sidering carrying the show three 
times weekly, with a five-a-week 
schedule as a possibility for fall. 

Campbell Soup Co., which out- 
bid General Foods for the video 
rights to “The Aldrich Family,” 
will move that family drama into 
the Friday 9:30 p. m., EDT (NBC) 
period now held by Henry Mor- 
gan. Ward Wheelock Co. is the 
agency. 

Continuing the list of casualties, 
Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. 
(Ruthrauff & Ryan) will drop 
“Showtime U.S. A.” (ABC-TV) in 


| August. The company’s explana- 
'tion: “[Our] decision is due pri- 
marily to the necessity of a 


thorough reexamination of TV in 
relation to business.” 


e@ Sterling Drug (Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample) will discontinue 
“Mystery Theater” (CBS) at the 
end of the current cycle. The com- 
pany will take a summer hiatus 
from its CBS simulcast, “Sing It 
Again.” 

Expected to be scuttled early 
in June is “Ford Theater,” tele- 
vised over CBS on alternate Fri- 
day nights through Kenyon & 
Eckhardt. The network is pitch- 
ing this time to Joseph E. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. (Y&R) for the 
“Pulitzer Prize Playhouse,” now 
aired weekly on ABC-TV. 

Fatima cigarets’ twice-weekly 
“Stork Club” (CBS-TV) has fig- 
|ured prominently in cancellation 
rumors for some time, but Cun- 
ningham & Walsh insists there has 
been no decision on this show yet. 

Block Drug Co. (Cecil & Pres- 
brey) reportedly will drop the 
twice-weekly daytime quiz, “Quick 
as a Flash” (ABC) at the end of 
| the current 13-week series. 


|}@ On the credit side, Carnation 
|Co. (Erwin Wasey & Co.) has 
joined the list of advertisers who 
| are keeping their regular TV per- 
| formers on throughout the sum- 
mer. “Burns & Allen” will con- 
tinue to film their bi-monthly tele- 
cast for Carnation in Hollywood. 
| Garry Moore is gaining momen- 
| tum as Columbia’s hottest daytime 
TV property. General Electric Co. 
reportedly will buy three 15-min- 
ute segments on his daily 60- 
minute series in the fall. Best 
Foods is set to join Mr. Moore’s 
lineup of sponsors with twice 
weekly participations in July. This 
company’s “Penthouse Party” 
(Earle Ludgin & Co.) bows off of 
ABC-TV early next month. 
Effective Aug. i1 at 6:45 p. m., 
EDT, Burkhart shoes (Winius- 
Brandon Co.) will sponsor a 15- 
minute telecast over CBS featur- 
ing ballerina Patricia Bowman. 
“The Amazing Mr. Malone” 
will make its video debut under 
the sponsorship of Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co. (Meldrum & Fewsmith) 
over ABC-TV in August. 


Vitality Names Adams V. P. 

A. C. Adams has been promoted 
to vice-president of Vitality Mills 
Inc., Chicago feed manufacturer. 
He is succeeded as general sales 
manager by John H. Bowden. 


Heads Financial Advertisers 

J. W. Andrews Jr., Hearst Ad- 
vertising Service, has been elected 
president of the Chicago Financial 
Advertisers. 
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Advertising Age, May 28, 1951 


Affiliates Feel Stronger Network 
Will Result From Sale of ABC 


(Continued from Page 1) 
The board of the new company al- 
so will include the present direc- 
tors of United Paramount. The new 
company expects to set up a thea- 
ter division later. 

The terms of the stock exchange 
as explained by the announcement: 

“Stockholders of ABC will receive for 
each share of common stock of ABC $7.50 
in common stock of American Broadcast- 
ing-Paramount Theaters, measured at $19 
per share and $7.50 of preferred stock 
measured at par value, all with such mi- 
nor adjustments as may be desirable to 
keep to a minimum the issuance of scrip 
certificates representing fractional shares. 
The preferred stock cf the resulting com- 
pany will have a dividend rate of 5% with 
a sinking fund of 4% each year of the in- 
itial aggregate par amount issued (approx- 
imately $12,000,000) and other sound pro- 
tective features. 

‘The merger will be a tax-free reor- 
ganization so that the stockholders of ABC 
will incur no capital gain through the ex- 
change ot their shares of common stock of 


ABC for shares of common and preferred 
of the resulting company 


e Mr. Noble, ABC's principal | 
stockholder, in 1943 purchased the 
then Blue Network from National | 
Broadcasting Co., which the FCC} 
ordered to give up one of its ra- 
dio chains, for $8,000,000. During | 
the intervening years ABC has 
grown from a radio network doing 
$12,000,000 worth of business an- 
nually to a radio and television 
network grossing $65,000,000 an- 
nually. American has five owned 
and operated TV stations. 

These television properties have 
been the major attraction for a 
succession of would-be buyers 
who have talked with Mr. Noble 
periodically during the last couple 
of years. Among the companies 
which had a serious flirtation with 
ABC during this period were 
Twentieth Century-Fox and In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 


es United Paramount was estab- 
lished late in 1949 as a result of a 
federal consent decree requiring! 
Paramount Pictures Corp. to di-| 
vorce its movie producing and the 
vorce its movie producing and 
theater operating divisions. UPT 
comprises some 650 motion picture | 
theaters, approximately 30 of 
which are equipped to show large 
screen television. 

“We are convinced that this 
partnership will create and provide 
resources and skills which will be 
invaluable to radio and televisen,” 
the joint statement of Mr. Golden- 
son and Mr. Noble continued. 
“Complete daytime and nighttime 
programs in television on a scale 
and of a quality not previously 
practicable nor attainable is in 
prospect through the new com- 
pany. New personalities and pro- 
grams will be introduced to both 
radio and television. The show- 
manship and talents of the man- 
agement of UPT in the entertain- 
ment business, when combined 
with ABC’s excellent station and 


| caster said. 


Apvertisinc Ace the on-the-air 
identification of ABC’s radio and 
video networks would not be 
changed. 

“This is a most encouraging de- 
velopment, which will undoubtedly 
mean much for the future,” Rob- 
ert Clipp, general manager of 
WFIL and WFIL-TV, Philadel- 
phia, and chairman of ABC's sta- 
tions planning and advisory com- 
mittee, commented. This key ABC 
affiliate is owned by the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


a “The American Broadcasting- 
United Paramount merger will give 
strong impetus not only to the 
television but also to the radio net- 
work and all affiliates associated 
with these networks. United Para- 
mount brings much to this opera- 
tion that will be of substantial ben- 
efit—in talent, resources and de- 
termination to enhance the com- 
petitive stature of the television 
and radio networks. I congratulate 
Ed Noble and his associates on the 


| Wisdom and foresight on their part 
| in these negotiations.” 


Another station operator, who runs 
a radio station in a television mar- 
ket, was not so happy about the 
outlook. He expressed the fear 
that the new company would dele- 
gate radio, which he feels has been 
getting the brush off lately any- 
way, to a permanent secondary 
role. 

“We don't know the score, to 
be frank about it,” this broad- 
“For the last year 
business at ABC has unquestion- 
ably been affected by sporadic re- 
ports of the sale of the network. 
This has had a serious effect on 
morale. While the radio operators 
are hopeful for a stronger network, 
it is entirely possible that in three 
months there may be another de- 
cision entirely beyond our expec- 
tations now. Do we know, for ex- 
an ple, that the new company will 
no sell off the radio stations?” 


e When asked if he thought the 
changing period in radio and tele- 
vision will result in switching of 
affiliates from ABC, he replied: 
“Where would we go? In most 
cases CBS and NBC have outlets 
in our markets.” ABC advertisers, 
too, generally are sticking with 
the network to see how the situa- 
tion works out. A typical buyers 
comment came from Nicholas 
Keesely, radio-TV vice-president 
of Lennen & Mitchell, which han- 
dles the Old Gold programs on 
ABC: 

“We think this may result in 
a stronger network. It seems smart 
to combine the resources of these 
companies. At any rate we are 
going to stand by and see.” 


Gunther Brewing Names Biow 


Gunther Brewing Co. has 
switched its account from Ruth- 


advertiser affiliations and physi- 


cal faclities, will insure the listen- | 


ing and viewing public the finest 
radio and television programs.” 


e First of the UPT management to 
be brought into the ABC division 
are Robert H. O’Brien, treasurer of 
United Paramount and head of 


television for that company, who! 


was named executive vice-presi- 
dent of the radio and television di- 
vision of American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theaters, and Robert 
M. Weitman, managing director of 
the New York theater and UPT 
vice-president, who was named a 
vice-president of the ABC division 
to direct program and talent de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Goldenson, who refused to 
comment further on possible per- 
sonnel changes at American, told 


rauff & Ryan to the Biow Co., New 
York, effective July 1. Included in 
the advertising plans is a tele- 
vision series, “Quiz of Two Cities,” 
originating from Station WAAM, 
| Baltimore, and WTTG, Washing- 
| ton. 


| YPO Reelects Ray Hickock 

Ray Hickok, president of Hickok 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
been reelected president of the 
Young Presidents Organization. 
Others reelected include Richard 
Sellers, president of Ethicon Su- 
ture Laboratories, New Brunswick, 
N. J., vice-president., and Roger 
Kenna, Marlin Firearms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., treasurer. 


ABC Promotes Charles Ayres 
Charles T. Ayres, director of ra- 
dio sales of American Broadcast- 
ing Co., has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of radio sales. 


Last Minute News Flashes Fort Industry 


Hilton Forms Concern to Market Dietetic Meats 

New York, May 25—Peter Hilton, head of Hilton & Riggio, and 
Richard Somers, New York business man, have formed the Hilsom 
Corp., which will market meat products of low sodium content in- 
tended for people requiring salt-free diets. The meats, developed and 
packed by Armour & Co., Chicago, will be available about July 1. 
Hilton & Riggio will place initial ads in drug, grocery, dietetic, institu- 
tional and other publications, and plans to use either participation ra- 


dio shows or daily newspapers later. 


Pattison, Basford V. P., to Join Soap Group 


New York, May 25—E. Scott Pattison, executive vice-president of 


G. M. Basford Co., on June 1 will 


join the Assn. of American Soap 


& Glycerin Producers as manager of its glycerin division and of its 


newly organized fatty acids section 


. Mr. Pattison has been with Bas- 


ford for 16 years and has been executive vice-president since 1949 


His successor has not been named. 


‘Amos & Andy’ Will Get $250,000 Promotion 


New York, May 25—Blatz Brewing Co. will spend $250,000 in about 
two months on more than 50 stations as a special promotion for “Amos 


& Andy,” starting June 28, on CBS- 


TV. Ads are scheduled for Ebony, 


Life, Look, The American Weekly, other consumer magazines, 15 gro- 
cery and liquor journals, plus 500-line, tune-in ads in every paper in 
*very city where the TV show will be cleared. Negro newspapers will 


be scheduled on the same basis. In addition, 300 salesmen are being | 


employed for an intensive point of sale merchandising push in pro- 
gram areas. William H. Weintraub & Co. is the agency. 


Edmund J. Shea Named Chirurg Media Director 


Boston, May 25—Edmund J. Shea, formerly radio director of James | 


Thomas Chirurg Co., has been named media director of the agency, 
effective June 1. Mr. Shea succeeds Mrs. Helen T. Hirst, who is leaving 


the agency. 


OPS Detines P-O-P Exemptions; Other Late News 


New York, May 25—Members of 


the Point of Purchase Advertising 


Institute have been advised that the first amendment to general over- 


riding regulation No. 8 of the Office of Price Stabilization, exempting | 
sales of commodities which have editorial content, express ideas, or | 
disseminate information and services, means “that all kinds of store | 


displays, window displays, and signs (including illuminated and mo- 
tion displays and signs and lighting and motion units) are exempted 
from the requirements of ceiling price regulation No. 22.” 


e@ The Assn. of National Advertisers has agreed to meet with the spe- 


cial AM affiliates committee “to discuss objectively current problems 


relating to radio.” The ANA made it clear, however, that it will not|™er general manager of Stati 


consider the problem of radio rates (See earlier story, page 57). 


e Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati, plans immediate production and} 


marketing of its new photo-electric 
cago last Thursday. Ad plans, not 


organ which was unveiled in Chi- 
yet jelled, include magazines and 


trade publications. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago, is the agency. 


e@ James W. Staples, formerly an account executive with N. W. Ayer | 


& Son and Ruthrauff & Ryan, has joined the Los Angeles staff of Beau- 


mont & Hohman. 


e@ Sidney Berg has resigned as manager of advertising, display and 
credit promotion for Grayson-Robinson Stores Inc. On July 2 he will 
join Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia printers, as manager of a newly 
formed product development division. No replacement at Grayson- 


Robinson has been named. 


e William H. Pember, with Macfadden Publications for the last 16 
years, has joined Coronet’s sales staff. 


e William Binzen Jr., formerly a member of the art department of 


Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
vision art director of the agency. 


New York, has been named tele- 


Seymour Seeks FTC 
Rule on Publisher's 
Circulation Claims 


San Francisco, May 25—In what 
is believed to be the first case in 
which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been called into a publi- 
cation’s circulation complaint, 
Worth Seymour, publisher of Pa- 
cific Printer & Publisher here, has | 
filed charges with the FTC accus- 
ing Western Printer & Lithograph- 
er, Los Angeles, of false circula- 
tion claims. 

Official filing of the complaint | 
was made through C. I. Sadler, 
FTC attorney in charge here, Mr. 
Seymour said today. 

In his complaint, Mr. Seymour | 
submitted photostat copies of | 
rate cards and other promotion | 
material which claimed a circu-| 
lation “of 5,000 or more” for West- 
ern Printer & Lithographer, where- | 
as, according to Mr. Seymour, re- 
cent press runs have been reported 
under 3,000. 


e Mr. Seymour's publication is a 
member of Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, and the latest issue of 
Standard Rate & Data lists its ABC 
circulation as 2,000. 

Western Printer & Lithographer, 
according to Mr. Seymour, is not 
an ABC member and its Standard 


Rate & Data listing shows no veri- 
fied statement of circulation. 

The publication's circulation in 
the 1950 Industrial Marketing 
Market Data and Statistical Num- 
ber was listed as 5,250 based on 
the publisher's statement. 

Both publications are distributed 
in 11 western states. 

In his complaint, Mr. Seymour 


said that his competitor gained un- 


fair sales advantage by “false cir- 
culation claims.” 

Mr. Seymour asks the FTC to is- 
sue a cease and desist order against 
West Coast’ Publications of Los 
Angeles in making the allegedly 
fasle claims and order it to issue 
Statements of true circulation to 
advertisers. 

C. J. Ver Halen Sr., publisher of 
Western Printer, told AA: “We 
have received no official notifica- 
tion of any such action. Until we 
do, we are obviously in no position 
to comment on it.” 


Wrong Linage Given 

In the national magazine linage 
figures published in AA’s May 21 
issue Promenade was credited with 
22.4 pages in April, 1951, and 28.2 
pages in April, 1950. These figures 
were furnished by Promenade, but 
that publication now informs AA 
that they should be reversed, with 
28.2 pages for April this year and 
22.4 pages for the same month last 
year. 


Plans to Form 
Own Film Group 


Los ANnceLes, May 25—Fort In- 
dustry Co., which has been credited 
with being instrumental in the set- 
ting up of Consolidated Television 
Broadcasters Inc. here, has severed 
its connections with the organiza- 
tion and plans to set up its own 
video film production program in 
the near future. 

The Fort Industry announcement 


| was the latest move in the confus- 


ing situation set up when 50 TV 
stations formed Consolidated Tele- 
vision Broadcasters Inc. on March 
8 (AA, April 30). This group im- 
mediately became confused with 
Consolidated Television Produc- 
tions Inc., a similar organization 
that was formed in August, 1950. 
The confusion was alleviated 


| somewhat when Consolidated Tele- 


vision Broadcasters changed its 
name to Telecasters Film Syndi- 
cate Inc. on March 28. 


e George B. Storer, president of 
Fort Industry, said that he had 
withdrawn from the newly named 
| Telecasters Film Syndicate “be- 
cause of corporate complications 
| discovered after a more detail 
study of the project and all i 
ramifications.” 
When Consolidated Televisi 
| eee was organized i 


principal officers were Norm 
Chandler, president of KTTV In 
board chairman, W. B. Clum, pr 
ident, and Harrison Dunham, 


= 


KTTV, secretary. 
| Mr. Dunham left the organiz 
tion on Feb. 23 this year, and o 
ganized Consolidated Televisi 
Broadcasters (now Telecaste 
Film Syndicate)—and that's wh 
the confusion started. 

Mr. Clum told AA that M 
Chandler “has absolutely no i 
terest in... Telecasters Film Syn 
dicate, nor is the use of his nam 
in connection with it authoriz 
in any way.” 

According to Mr. Clum, “Nor 
man Chandler...is continuin 
with his plans for station synidca 
tion independent of Consolidate 
An announcement concerning fil 
syndication for major-market tele- 
vision stations is expected in the 
near future.” 

Both the (still unnamed) Chand- 
ler syndicate group and Mr. Dun- 
ham's Telecasters Film Syndicate 
contend that their respective or- 
ganizations originated from the 
meeting of newspaper-owned TV 
stations in Chicago last year (AA, 
June 12, °50). 


e Thus, four organizations now 
exist or are promised: 

1. Consolidated Television Pro- 
| ductions Inc., the Chandler-Clum 
group, which is producing two and 
a half hours of programming on 
film each week and expects to 
boost the output to three hours 
weekly soon 

2. The as yet unnamed Chandler 
syndicate group. At the present 
time, negotiations are in progress 
to determine the exact relation- 
ship between the Chandler-spon- 
sored syndicate and Consolidated. 

3. Telecasters Film Syndicate, 
the Harrison Dunham group, is en- 
tirely independent of all the other 
three organizations. It is a syndi- 
cate organization, whose member 
stations finance production of 
films and then retain ownership in 
the product. Mr. Dunham refers to 
the group as a “Broadcast Music 
Inc.” for TV station members. 

4. The Fort Industry organiza- 
tion, whose formation was prom- 
ised by Mr. Storer this week. Plans 
have not yet been disclosed. This 
group apparently will be inde- 
pendent of the other three. 
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Newsprint Situation Is Not Too Bad, 
Treanor Says at Inland Press Meeting 


Cuicaco, May 22—*The printing 
and publishing industry need not 
be in too bad a way far as 
newsprint is concerned at this im- 
mediate time. Many indications 
point to a leveling off, somewhat, 
of production against usage, 
suming that usage is held within 
reasonable bounds.’ 

This forecast of 
newsprint situation 
the Inland Daily 
spring meeting at the Congress 
Hotel here yesterday by Arthur 
R. Treanor, director of the printing 
and publishing division of Nation- 
al Production Authority 

To back up his prediction, Mr 
Treanor pointed out the following 
figures: In the first four months 
this vear. Canada produced 1,798,- 
630 tons of newsprint and shipped 
1,547,571 tons to the U. S. During 
the same period, U.S. millls added 
358,190 tons for a total for the U.S 
of 1,905,761. 

‘This is the largest North Amer- 
ican tonnage ever made available 
in a similar four-month period and 
an increase of 6.6% 
he said. 


as 


as- 


the 
was 


Press 


present 
made at 
Assn.’s 


represents 
over 1950," 

Treanor said consumption 
S. for the four months is 

at 1,944,092 tons 
against 1,932,026 for the same 
period in 1950, a monthly average 
increase of more than 3,000 tons, or 
0.6% 

Canada’s exports, other than to 
the U. S. for this time, were 77,073 
tons, and her own consumption, 
116,323, he pointed out. This would 
amount, he asserted, to a net bal- 
ance in Canada’s favor of 57,663 
tons over what Canada exported 


eM: 
in the U 


estimated as 


and used. 


“There should be about as much 
newsprint production this year as 
in 1950, if domestic and Canadian 
production continue at the present 
rate, and possibly a little more,” 
Mr. Treanor said. But he asked 
publishers to check their produc- 
tion operations with a view of con- 
serving newsprint. 


a “I believe you will al! agree 
with me there is some open space 
between the press run and net paid 
circulation. We all know that re- 
turns of unsold papers are definite- 
ly ‘no return’ to the cashier's office. 

‘Where possible,” he continued, 
“this should be tightened to the 


utmost, even if it means some pos- 
sible lost circulation sales. Pub- 
lishers in World War II days in 
general voluntarily sealed off this 
drain. Many other operations were 
put into effect with the resultant 
saving of newsprint.” 

Mr. Treanor said the National 

Production Authority does not seek 
limitation orders, and none is 
planned at this time. However, he 
asserted, the meeting of the News- 
paper Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee in Washington May 9 agreed 
unanimously that a program of 
reduction of waste in newsprint 
consumption by publishers is the 
most practical and effective meth- 
od to avoid placing newsprint 
under government limitation 
orders. 
@ The problem of sulphur pro- 
duction and supply can “in one 
way or another be with us for 
some time,” he said. It takes from 
225 to 275 pounds of sulphur to 
produce one ton of sulphite pulp. 
It is estimated that North Ameri- 
can pulp and paper mills, includ- 
ing newsprint, used 700,000 long 
tons in 1950. The U. S. produces 
about 90% of the world supply, 
or 5,200,000 tons. Total distribution 
for the year was about 5,441,000 
long tons, so that we had to use 
421,000 from our stockpile. 

“The demand for sulphur is 
steadily increasing,” Mr. Treanor 
added. “It is essential in our rub- 
ber, steel, agriculture and other 
defense programs. Newsprint pro- 
duction has to share in the com- 
petition for this element. We see 
no immediate prospect for an en- 
larged supply.” 


e The NPA executive said there 
have been very few hardship cases 
brought to the attention of the 
printing and publishing division, 
but it is obvious that some help 
will have to be extended in essen- 
tial cases. In this instance, he re- 
ported that newspapers in areas 
of increased military or defense 
supporting projects are finding it 
difficult to keep up with circula- 
tion demands. 

“Looking at the over-all picture, 
my impression is that newspapers 
will not fare too badly this year,” 
Mr. Treanor said. “True, there will 
be dislocations and shortages as 
more strategic materials are 


these in one engraving plant? 


three 4-color Vandercook 


here else can you find all 


proof presses at your service. 


engravers, inc 
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CHICAGO 


TOURIST-WISE—The interesting piece of paper here is a cooperative ad to lure 
tourists abroad for the Festival of Britain and 2,000th anniversary of Paris. Hugh 
McKay, L. H. Hartman Co., agency for the French Government Tourist Office, is 
at left; doing the talking is Anderson Hewitt of Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 


representing the British Travel 


Assn. 


channeled into the defense pro- 
gram. So far,” he asserted, “no 
publication I know of has been 
forced to discontinue publication 
because of newsprint shortage. 
“To me it seems that the printing 
and publishing industry is in a 
very healthy condition. Newspa- 
pers throughout the nation ex- 
perienced one of their best years 
in 1950. Dailies had the largest 
circulation and advertising linage 
in history. Prospects for 1951 point 
to a continuing strong condition.” 


s Results of the first annual In- 
land Daily Press Assn. newspaper 
public relations contest were an- 
nounced today by Burton W. Mar- 
vin, dean of the William Allen 
White School of Journalism and 
Public Information, University of 
Kansas, sponsor of the competition. 

First place winners were: 
Times-Herald, Alliance, Neb., 
Class A (up to 5,000 circulation) ; 
Evening Ledger, Mexico, Mo., 
Class B (5-10,000); Herald-Argus, 
LaPorte, Ind., Class C (10-25,000) ; 
Times, Davenport, Ia., Class D (25- 
75,000), and the Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune, Class E (above 
75,000) 

Increased interest in the tele- 
typesetter systems for small news- 
paper operations was evidenced at 
group panel sessions Monday 
afternoon. Paul G. Norris, pub- 
lisher of the Times-Republican, 
Marshalltown, Ia., and chairman 
of the panel session for newspapers 
of 10,000 to 20,000 circulation, re- 


ported that because of the news- | 


print shortage, circulation promo- 
tion is at a low ebb. He also noted 
a trend toward boosting out-of- 
area circulation rates in those 
papers in his group. 


American Shifts Three Men 
in TV Statf Realignment 


Alexander Stronach Jr., for- 
merly vice-president for television 
programs, has been named vice- 
president for television of Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co., New York. 
Slocum Chapin, eastern sales man- 
ager for network television, was 
appointed vice-president in charge 
of television stations, succeeding 
Otto Brandt, who resigned to be- 
come general manager of Station 
KING, Seattle. 

Richard A. Moore, manager of 
Station KECA-TV, Los Angeles, 
was named acting manager of 
ABC’s western division, succeed- 
ing Frank Samuels, who left the 
network to become a talent repre- 
sentative 


New Era Names Lexington 

New Era Glass Co. has named 
Lexington Advertising, New York, 
as its agency. Public relations and 
publicity will continue to be han- 
dled by Virginia Burdick Public 
Relations, New York. Cromwell 
Advertising formerly carried the 
account. 


Good Humor Names Grey 
Grey Advertising Agency, New 
York, has been named to handle 


| the advertising and promotion for 


Good Humor Corp., New York. 


WCEBS.-TV Startles 
Clients with ‘Bills’ 


for Local Promotion 


New York, May 24—-WCBS-TV 
‘advertisers and their agencies re- 
ceived a bill they didn’t expect in 
the mail recently. But it all ended 
happily, for the statement was 
marked paid. 

This was the technique hit upon 
by the station to impress sponsors 
of the worth in dollars and cents 
of on-the-air promotion they were 
receiving, without charge, for their 
shows. G. Richard Swift, general 
manager of the station, guessed 
rightly that many advertisers 
would be surprised at the size of 
the figure. 

Itemized on the bills were 20- 
second station breaks, eight-sec- 
ond station breaks, announcements 
on program highlights (marked 
“rates not established”) and art- 
work and production of visual ma- 
terial used (marked “no charge”). 


s Typical amounts appearing on 
the quarterly “bills” sent to spon- 
sors: $11,885 to American Tobacco 
Co. for “This Is Show Business,” 
$10,180.75 to Lincoln-Mercury for 
“Toast of the Town,” $10,901.25 to 
Pond’s Extract Co. for the “Lilli 
Palmer Show,” and $8,712.75 to 
Bulova Watch Co. for the “Frank 
Sinatra Show.” 

Altogether, WCBS-TV figures it 
did more than $250,000 worth of 
“business” in on-the-air local pro- 
motion during the first three 
months of this year. 


Twin Cities Four A's Elects 
Michael J. Fadell, president of 
Fadell Co., Minneapolis, has been 
elected chairman of the Twin 
Cities chapter of the American 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies. 
Other officers elected are: C. L. 
Greenwood, Knox Reeves Adver- 
tising, vice-chairman, and Harold 
C. Walker, Harold C. Walker Ad- 
vertising, secretary-treasurer. 


NBC Gets Program From MBS 

Effective June 3 “Martin Kane,” 
which has been carried over Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System by U.S. 
Tobacco Co., New York, for more 
than three years, will switch to 
NBC. The program, which already 
is a TV feature on NBC, will con- 
tinue to be heard at 4:30 p.m., 
EDT. Kudner Agency services this 
account, 


‘Big Joe’ Finds Sponsor 

“Big Joe’s Happiness Exchange” 
will be given a month’s trial run 
on television by White Rock Corp. 
over WABD, New York, starting 
May 31 at 11 p.m., EST. The pro- 
gram, which stars Joe Rosenfield, 
will be a TV version of his WINS 
broadcast. Kenyon & Eckhardt is 
the agency. 


Shays to Metropolitan Group 
Thurston (Bud) Shays, on the 

sales staff of National Broadcast- 

ing Co. for more than eight years, 


has joined the Metropolitan Group, | 


New York, in a similar capacity. 
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International CofC 
Will Hold Biennial 
Congress in Lisbon 


LisBon, PorRTUGAL, May 24— 
“Economic Development in a Pe- 
riod of Rearmament” will be the 
general theme of the 13th congress 
of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, which will convene 
here from June 11 through June 
16. About 800 business men and 
economists from 50 different coun- 
tries are expected to attend. 

The International CofC meeting 


is the general assembly of the 
world business community; the 
final authority within the Inter- 


national CofC which determines 
the organization’s general policies 
and activities. It meets biennially. 

During the six-day meeting sev- 
en major policy discussions will be 
examined. These are: (1) The raw 
materials program under rearma- 
ment; (2) the international stock- 
piling policy; (3) what will be the 
financing of war production in 
Europe”; (4) the German payment 
crisis and trade restrictions; (5) 
the Schuman Plan; (6) the scope 
of foreign investments in a re- 
arming world; and (7) economic 
development following rearma- 
ment. 


s Paul G. Hoffman, former ECA 
Administrator and currently head 
of the Ford Foundation, will ad- 
dress the congress. W. R. Herod, 
coordinator of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization defense pro- 
duction board, will report on 
NATO defense production plans. 
American business will be rep- 
resented by about 75-100 execu- 
tives, including: Frederic R. 
Gamble, president, American Assn. 
of Advertising Agencies; H. J. 
Heinz II, president, H. J. 
Heinz Co.; R. S. Hecht, chairman, 
Mississippi Shipping Co.; W. L. 
Hemingway, chairman, Mercan- 
tile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co. 
of St. Louis; Irving S. Olds, chair- 
man, U. S. Steel Corp.; Warren 


Lee Pierson, chairman, Trans 
World Airlines Inc., and many 
others. 


The sessions will be under the 
general chairmanship of the cur- 
rent president of International 
CofC, Philip D. Reed, chairman, 
General Electric Co. 


Knox Reeves Appoints Lisy 

Clayton Lisy, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, has joined 
Knox Reeves Advertising there in 
a merchandising and sales promo- 
tion capacity. Robert L. Mullen 
has replaced Mr. Lisy at King 
Midas. 


BBDO Named by Ad Council 

The Advertising Council has 
named Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York, as the volun- 
teer agency for the council's civil 


defense campaign. BBDO Vice- 
President Willard A. Pleuthner 
heads the agency’s task force 
group. 
Bayer Appointed V. P. 

John B. Salterini Co.,. wrought 


iron furniture manufacturer, has 
named Lawrence C. Bayer, for- 
merly with Tomlinson of High 
Point Inc., to the newly created 
post of executive vice-president 


WOMEN’S 
GROUP 


IDEA 
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Consensus of Macfadden Forum Is: 
Advertising Should Not Be Omitted 


(Continued from Page 1) 
reported that they at least oc- 
casionally find themselves reading 
an ad even though they are not 


particularly interested in the prod- | 


uct being advertised. Their in- 


terest in advertising itself and the | 


degree to which the makers of 
advertising have made their pres- | 
entations appealing are apparent. 
Three in ten say it is the visual} 


attraction of the ad which attracts | 


them, whether or not they are very 
much concerned with the product. | 
This is higher among the women 
than the men. About half as many 
Say they look at the ads to see 
what's new. 

Here’s the breakdown on this 
question: “Do you ever find your- 
self reading an advertisement even 
though you have little or no inter- 
est in the product being adver- 
tised?” 


Total Husbands Wives 

Often 519% 50.5% 53.3% 
Once in a wh le 414 416 411 
Practically never 5.6 6.9 44 
Not reported ll 10 12 

“If so,” the question continued, 


at these—can 
(Percentaged on total): 


“why do you look 
you say?” 


Visual attraction 30.5% 23.7% 37.4% 
See what's new . 15.4 15.8 15.0 
Might be future need 9.9 9.3 10.5 
Habit; like to look at 

ads; pass the time ... 8.7 8&7 8.7 
Learn something useful 

information; “how-to” 

ideas 7.7 7.4 7.9 
Compare prices, products, 

look for bargains 5.7 7.0 44 
Miscellaneous 49 5.7 42 
Can't say .. 19.3 218 16.5 


@ While only one in 50 feels that 
ads always give them what they 
want to know, well over half feel 
that usually the ads supply this de- 
sire. A third gets sufficient infor- 
mation only occasionally. 

The question ran like this: 
“When you look at advertisements 
because you are interested in the 
product being advertised, do they 
give you all the information you 
would like to have?” The answers: 


Total Husbands Wives 

Always . . 25% 21% 3.0% 
Mostly . oes Oe 51.3 66.4 
= sometimes ........ 34.2 40.1 28.3 
janeenen ae 5.5 11 
war reported . . ll 10 12 

The next question was: “In your 


opinion, what should an ad give 
a reader who might be interested 
in that particular product?” An- 
swers: 


DD nasascscessssed 42.0% 36.0% 48.0% 
Description; what it is; 

how to use; contents . . 37.2 31.4 43.0 
Quality; grading ......19.6 17.3 22.0 
Where available; name of 

manufacturer ... 10.2 9.3 ll 
RS 7.0 7.5 64 
Benefits: advantages of 

GUD cocevecsccss 7.2 7.7 
Durability; dependability 49 42 5.7 
Proof of claims (AMA, 

gov't stamp, etc.) .... 12 10 13 
General (“‘give facts, 

truth,” ete.) -. 20.2 23.6 16.8 
Not reported . 20.3 23.1 174 


Most respondents said they re- 
ceived the best information from 
newspaper advertising, with mag- 
azines, television and radio fol- 
lowing in that order. The results: 
Newspapers—49.2%; magazines— | 


$15 BILLION 
TREASURE HUNT 
NOW UNDER WAY! 


STAKE YOUR CLAIM 
IN THE NEGRO MARKET 


Strike it rich! A little digging oa i. > ae 
tool will pay off big in sal 

the right tool to use in the vast ay ‘market | 
is their own Race publications, the newspapers 
and magazines they welcome into their homes. 
No one can afford to overloek a market of 15 
million people spending $15 billion a year on 
every conceivable type of merchandise—espe- 
cially when a large portion of this market can 
be claimed at little effort and cost. Negroes are 
intensely loyal to their own yy? as u 
respond to sales messages they 

be sure your message reaches this si5 “plilion 


market—and reaches it the best way! For full 
details write Interstate United N 
Fifth Ave., N leading 


3 . serving America’s 
advertisers for over a decade. 


ONE EXAMPLE: (25, »,,20icsion, eee 


rich market, you can’t beat the New Courter— 

by 1,500,000 Negroes in 43 tee each 
week Coler comics, magazine section, and news 
section help make it merica’s 4 
weekly newspaper. Teil the Negro—you" NM sell the 
Negro! Act now! 


44.8%; television—25.9%; and ra- 
| dio—18.5%. 
@ Public interest in advertising 


was emphasized again in answers 
to the question as to whether the 
public looked at ads in the various 
media—enough, at least, to note 
the name of the product. 

More than 90% say that in the 
magazines they do, in the case of 
some or most of the ads. For news- 
| Papers, the total is likewise above 
| 90%. The radio commercial figure 
drops to less than 80% and for TV 
the figure is considerably lower. 
| This is so partly because about 
a third of the panel seldom sees 
television. With the elimination of 
that third, the TV ratios would be 
about the same as for radio. The 
breakdowns (on noting product 
name, at least) for each medium: 


MAGAZINES Total Husbands 
Most ads . 0% 53.1% 
Some Ads ... 39.6 
Practically never notice 
ads 
Never, or seldom 
read magazines 
Not reported 
NEWSPAPERS 
Most ads 
Some ads 
Practically never 
notice ads 


Wives 
62.9% 
33.2 


cn 
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read papers 
Not reported 
RADIO COMMERCIALS 
Most programs 
Some programs 
Practically never 

pay attention 
Never, or seldom 

listen to radio 
Not reported 
TV COMMERCIALS 
Most programs 
Some programs 
Practically never 
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C. A. Batson Leaves NARTB 


Charles A. Batson, television 
director of the National Assn. of 
Radio & Television Broadcasters, 
has resigned his position to return 
to active broadcasting. The job of 
organizing the TV wing o the 
NARTB completed, Mr. Batson 
felt that now he “should get back 
to the operational side of our in- 
dustry.” 


> 
7) 


Dole Sales Promotes Two 


J. R. ten Bosch has been named 
sales promotion manager of Dole 
Sales Co., San Francisco, with the 
creation of a new sales promotion 
section for this sales headquarters 
of Hawaiian Pineapple Co. and its 
affiliate, Barron-Gray Packing Co., 
San Jose. H. F. Griswold, formerly 
advertising department assistant, 
has been named merchandising 
service manager. 


Scholl Plans Comfort Week 


Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
designated June 23-30 as “Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Comfort Week,” and 
will promote its line of foot re- 
liefs with a b&w page in the June 
23 Saturday Evening Post, a col | 
umn in The American Weekly, and | 
50 lines in the Metropolitan Group, | 
Parade and This Week Magazine. 
| Donahue & Coe, New York, is 
handling the drive. 


_KECA Promotes Miss Reeves 


Eloise Reeves has been promoted 
to director of film programs for 
Station KECA-TV, Los Angeles, 
succeeding George K. Boggs, who 
has resigned. Miss Reeves will con- 
tinue as supervisor of the station’s 
film operations division. 


-and | K&E Appoints Budd Hemmick 


Budd Hemmick, formerly art di- 
rector and art editor of Good 
Housekeeping, has joined Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, New York, as an art 
director. 


Kramer Jewelry to Reimers 


Kramer Jewelry Co. has ap- 
pointed Carl Reimers Co., New 
York, to handle advertising. Na- 
tional magazines will be used. A. 
| ¥- Lewin Co. formerly handled 
the account. | 


NY Adclub Elects McMillan 
George S. McMillan, vice-presi- 


dent of Bristol-Myers Co., has 
been elected president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York. Other 
officers are: Vice-presidents, Stan- 
ley Resor, president of J. Walter 
Thompson Co. and Frederic 
Schneller, general merchandising 
manager of Lever Bros. Co.; treas- 

urer, James A. Brewer, board 
chairman of Brewer-Cantelmo Co. 


Merit Names Adams Agency 

Merit Enterprises Inc., Brooklyn 
manufacturer of the Mercury 
Rotisserie and Infra-Red-Ray 
broiler, has appointed A. D. Adams 
Advertising, New York, to handle 
its sales promotion, publicity and 
advertising. Business papers and 
direct mail are being used. Con- 
sumer advertising is scheduled for 
the fall. 


Station KMA Names Koelker 

Anthony J. Koelke 
ecutive in the sales department 
of tne central division of the 
American Broadcasting Co., Chi- 
cago, has been named assistant sta- 
tion manager of Station KMA, 
Shenandoah, Ia. 


r, account ex- | 


U. S. Auto, Truck 
Exports Increased 
to 126,644 in 1950 


Detroit, May 22—The brightest 
spot in the automobile sales picture 
in the first five months of 1951 
has been the sharp increase in 
exports of automobiles over the 
same period of 1950. The Automo- 


bile Manufacturers Assn. has re- 
ported exports up 118% 
The export gain indicates a 


greater circulation of American 
dollars abroad and reopening of 
the market which formerly ab- 
sorbed surplus domestic produc- 
tion. 

Exports of cars and trucks in 


71 


| prewar years ran to about 10% of 
the industry's sales. 

Shipments of cars to foreign 
markets dropped off sharply in the 
past few years, declining to 3% of 
production in 1949. Now they're 
up to 126,644 vehicles, or more 
than 6% of the industry's total 
output 


Armstrong Gets Two Accounts 

Armstrong Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has been appointed agen- 
cy for Dednox Inc., Summit, UL, 
manufacturer of cork insulation, 
and to handle the sales promotion- 
al activities of Robert W. Hunt Co., 
Chicago materials testing concern. 
Dednox is using railroad trade 
publications, and Hunt is taking 
space in industrial papers. 
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. + + SO Say many of the nation’s most successful advertising 
and sales managers who developed this wise habit early in their 


busy careers. 


“Can't afford to wait a week, more or less, to see ‘pass along’ 


copies of AA at the office,” they assure us. 


And, furthermore, they don’t want to miss any of the ‘clip 
out’ items found in every issue. 


If you are now important to your company or advertising 
agency ...or soon hope to be... you will want a personal subscrip- 


tion too! 
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MeCalls 


GUIDED BUYING 


—an unbeatable sales-producing formula 


THE WANT IS IMPLANTED 
EDITORIALLY 


In McCall's editorial pages 
—devoted primarily to service 


material —women readers, 
4.000.000 strong, get “ideas” LOCAL 
about what they want in food, PROMOTION 
fashion, furnishings, home HELPS CLOSE 
appliances, health and 
beauty preparations. THE SALE 
Through McCall’s regular 
monthly promotions, its 
4,000,000 pre-conditioned 


readers—plus millions of 
other homemakers —are 
aided in locating and 
asking for the brands they have 
made up their minds to buy. 


HIGH ADVERTISING EXPOSURE 
HELPS SELECT THE BRAND 


Balanced make-up between editorial and 
advertising pages —from front of book 
to back—gives higher exposure to 
sales messages among McCall’s 4,000,000 
women readers. 


No other magazine offers so complete 
a selling service — from start to finish 


of the buying process 
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